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ERE ARE 
a FOUR IMPORT- 
ta te «ANT REASONS 
Pe a ous am 
SHOULD IN- 
STALL VOGEL 
NUMBER TEN 
OR TEN-A 
CLOSETS IN 
YOUR SCHOOL 





Vogel Closets are seat-action . 
they flush every time and children cannot 
forget 


They are economical in use of water 
. a thorough and oowertul flush is ob- 
tained on four gallons of water 


The flush is a combination of air and 
water pressures with no mechanical device 
to get out of order 


A. Vogel Number Ten has been on 
an Endurance Test since July 16, 1929. 
It has flushed continuously night and day, 
more than 331,000 times, and not a 
single part has been renewed. The test 
continues indefinitely. 





ss ae stb eee Our booklet on school closets designed for 
Vogel Number Ten-A Seat-Action Closet Combination. School Boards, Architects, and Engineers 


Can be supplied with syphon action, or syphon jet bowl. will be sent promptly upon request. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


MGI, Products... 
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WALTER H. BUTLER COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 
; ST. PAUL, MINN, 


) 
i Select your blackboards with care. Remember that a “Pyramid” Natural Slate Blackboard has a 
writing surface that goes all the way through. There is no thin black surface to wear off, chip or 


peel .. . Throughout the country it has been found advisable to wash slate blackboards at least 


nar 


once a week with good clean water and a little ammonia. Dry them with a rubber squeegee. Your 
boards will always be clean and fresh. Consult your architect, he will give you sound advice based 


on years of experience. Write for our literature on this subject. It will be sent without obligation. 
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NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY aii! 
Department D8, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 










Wiltred E. Anthony, 
New York, Architect. 
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W. E. Wood Co., 


General Contractor. 


How Johnson Control Operates 
In The Dun Scotus Seminary and Chapel 


The Dun Scotus Seminary and Chapel, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, are equipped with The Johnson Dual System of 
Heat & Humidity Control .... one temperature for 
occupied periods of each room, and a lower or economy 
temperature during unoccupied periods. There are 
thirteen Johnson Dual Switches, dividing the building 
into thirteen sections, so that it is possible to control 
each section, or department of the building, indi- 
vidually or independently of the entire system . . 
cutting of normai temperature in unoccupied sections, 
at night for example. 


The heating of the seminary is a combination of Unit 
Heaters and Direct Radiation. There are 31 Johnson 
Dual Wall Thermostats in the seminary, controlling 
valves on the room radiators and the mixing dampers 
in the Unit Heaters. The fresh air dampers on the 
Unit Heaters are controlled by Johnson Hot Water 
Thermostats, and by a Johnson Electric Pneumatic 
Albany Dallas 
Atlanta Denver 
Baltimore Des Moines 
Boston Detroit 

Buffalo Greensboro, N.C. 
Chicago Indianapolis 
Cincinnati Kansas City 
Cleveland Los Angeles 





The All-Metal System. 
The All-Perfect Grad- 
uated Control of 
Valves and Dampers. 





30 Convenient Johnson Branches Insures Emergency Attention 
Within Twenty-four Hours Anywhere. Every Johnson Install- 
ation Inspected Annually Without Charge. 
Each Johnson Installation made by Johnson 
Mechanics Only, Under Johnson Supervision. 


Switch which automatically shuts off the fresh air 
damper when the fan motor is stopped. 


The chapel is heated by a combination of Central Fan 
and Direct Radiation. There are 15 Johnson Dual 
Wall Thermostats controlling the valves on the direct 
radiators. Also, the central fan equipment for the 
chapel is controlled by a Johnson Duct Type Hot 
Water Thermostat, operating on hot water coil. The 
fresh air, return air and vent dampers of the chapel’s 
ventilation system are controlled by another Johnson 
Hot Water Thermostat .... in such a way that the 
temperature of the fresh air shaft is not permitted to 
get below 40°F., with the fresh air damper auto- 
matically closing when the fan motor is stopped in 
order to prevent the freezing of the coils. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


507 E. Michigan St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Minneapolis San Francisco 
New York Seattle 
Philadelphia Calgary, Alta. 
Pittsburgh Montreal, Que. 
Portiand Winnipeg, Man. 
St. Louis Toronto, Ont. 
Salt Lake Vancouver, 
City B.C, 
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The Dual Thermostat 

Two Temperature) 
(Night & Day) Con- 
trol: 25 to 40 Per Cent 
Fuel Saving Per Year. 
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For many years science has recognized that the most important factors 
in ventilation are temperature, air motion, and humidity. But nothing 
was done about it. Ventilating systems continued to be based on the 
assumption that it was necessary to supply outside air continuously to 
the schoolroom. This, of course, raised fuel costs excessively and 
necessitated the use of large boilers. 


Today, however, even better ventilation may be obtained at much 
a a R M A N less cost. The Her-Nel-Co Ventilator only uses outside air when nec- 


essary and in amounts required to remove excess body heat and odors. 


The outdoor air that is admitted is not preheated, but is tempered 
F | , O through intermixture with room air. 


School authorities, engineers, and architects are invited to write 
for the book, ““The Her-Nel-Co System of Ventilation”. It shows how 


schools may obtain better ventilation with a saving of 50% in fuel cost, 
E R - E L A O and a definite lowering of building costs. 


TERE 


A HERMAN NELSON PRODUCT 





SYSTEM OF VENTILATION 


Factory at Moline, Illinois + Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities 


BELFAST, ME. SCRANTON GRAND RAPIDS DES MOINES MIAMI SAN FRANCISCO 

T ' . ° b BOSTON KINGSTON, PA. SAGINAW, MICH. MILWAUKEE DALLAS LOS ANGELES 

he Herman Nelson Corporation are makers of the SPRINGFIELD, MASS. HARRISBURG DETROIT APPLETON, WIS. OMAHA VANCOUVER, B. C 

is . op ae . © PROVIDENCE, R. I PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS EMPORIA, KAN. TORONTO, ONT 
Univent System of } entilation, the Her-Nel-Co System of HARTFORD, CONN. JOHNSTOWN, PA COLUMBUS DULUTH KANSAS CITY WINNIPEG, MAN 

r er on os . NEW YORK CITY ALLENTOWN, PA. CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS DENVER CALGARY, ALTA 
Ventilation, the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, the — syracuse ERIE, PA TOLEDO staastwoman SALT LAKE CITY LONDON 
I ’ . : ALBANY WHEELING, W. VA INDIANAPOLIS NASHVILLE BUTTE, MONT. OSLO 

Terman Nelson hi Jet Heater, and other heating and ROCHESTER WASHINGTON, D. C EVANSVILLE, IND. CHATTANOOGA SPOKANE MELBOURNE 


oh as : BUFFALO BALTIMORE, MD CHICAGO MEMPHIS PORTLAND, ORE. TOKIO, OSAKA 
ventilating equipment. PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. PEORIA, ILL. NEW ORLEANS SEATTLE BUENOS AIRES 
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For comfort and health | j 


~and your satisfaction 


oS 





Universal Heating and Ventilating Units 

combine all the features that you expect to 

get in the heating and ventilating system for 

Y your building. Universal Units deliver a ver- 

U N | V k R S A L tical discharge of heated air at exactly the 
| required temperature. They operate quietly, 
U N Ty S dependably and economically, and supply 


class-rooms with regularly-changed, clean, 
wholesome and evenly-heated air. 


Each Universal Unit is a complete unit, 
operating independently of other units in the 
system. That is why they are equally suc- 

Universal Heating and Ventilat- cessful in the small school building requiring 
ing Units are Quiet in Oper- ° ° : 

etien, Depiadeble, Reliable only a few units and in the large school build- 
and Pleasing in Appearance. ing where several hundred are needed. 


we School officials and architects offer the best 
recommendations for the Universal Heating 
and Ventilating Units. It is because they 
have seen them operate, reliably and eff- 
ciently, over a long period of years. Our 
Branch Office near you will be glad to give 
you additional facts. 


A book of prominent installations, or our [ 
catalog and engineer’s data book will be 
gladly sent on request. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
eather outs ERANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


American Rlower 


a nl VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAPT 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR 








HANODUNG EQUIPMENT SINCE 166) 


(1123) 


IF IT’S HEATED AND VENTILATED WITH UNIVERSAL UNITS IT’S A MODERN SCHOOL 
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“TRON FIREMAN 
is one of the best investments 
we have ever made’ * 








Schools from coast to coast endorse efficiency and 


economy of \ron Fzreman Automatic Coal Burner 


WHEN IRON FIREMAN goes to work in the boiler room of your 
school, these things will happen: Fuel costs will be materially 


reduced because Iron Fireman burns the smaller sizes of coal, 


oe i oe 
ee cones 
Pin Drege ec eee 


which cost less per ton. Labor costs will be cut because Iron 





Fireman is automatic in operation. Fluctuations in building 


* High School, Glenwood, Minn. ‘‘Yearly fuel savings with 
Iron Fireman amount to $1321.94. In addition we have been able 
to discontinue the use of one boiler. Our janitor has more time 
for other duties. Iron Fireman is one of the best invest- 
ments we have ever made.” 


temperature will be avoided because Iron Fireman feeds coal 





to the fire in just the right volume to maintain steady, uniform 


heat. The smoke nuisance will be eliminated because Iron Fire- 





man creates an intensely hot, efficient fire in which valuable 


gases are burned, instead of passing up the stack as smoke. 


LET IRON FIREMAN HELP PAY FOR ITSELF 





; = | 
Joel Chandler Harris School, Atlanta, Georgia. ‘‘We have found Check over the cost and efficiency of your school boiler room. 
the Iron Fireman entirely satisfactory. It has saved us a tre- 


mendous quantity of fuel, we have had no breakdowns and the Then compare your findings with the service and savings that 


smoke problem is completely solved by its use.”’ 





Iron Fireman can effect over your present method of heating 
with oil, gas, or hand-fired coal. Write for literature, or ask your 
dealer to make a survey of your school heating plant and submit 
a report on what Iron Fireman can do for you. If you prefer, 
use the Iron Fireman finance plan for payment, but by all means 
install Iron Fireman before another heating season rolls around, 
so that your school can have the advantages of safe, economical 


automatic coal heat. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon. 





Branches’ or subsidiaries in Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, New 


Iron Fireman is made in a range of sizes and models for schools, 


buildings, industrial plants, and for large and small homes. York, Milwaukee. Dealers everywhere. 


—— = oe MAIL THE COUPON---—-— 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Ore. Dept. AS-5. 
Please give me full information regarding Iron Fireman. 


| 4 il A U . a M A y \ t c oO A L a U Rg N & R [SYP eeerrre rr eerrerEREREMEC Eee cece 
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THE MACHINE THAT MADE COAL AN AUTOMATIC FUEL City 








Address 
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Von Duprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


The Golden Investment | 


When you ask your architect to specify Von Duprin 
devices you are making the finest tvpe of investment 
that can be made. 


You are buying both satisfaction and sure profit. 


You can rest content in the knowledge that the oc- 
cupants of the building are protected by the best known 
safeguard against panic fatalities, that everything pos- 
sible has been done to make safe exit certain at all 
times. 


You are securing a goodly profit in the practical 
elimination of upkeep expense over the life of the 
Catalog 28V shores a devices. You will invest more in Von Duprins than 
Von Duprin device for ‘ ° ‘ 
sonny ganet and wears you might otherwise spend, but your cost per vear will 
pee ere be far less. 
| Scveet’s, Pages 
C3892-C3896 — : . : : 

To make sure of getting Von Duprin devices, we 
suggest that you ask your architect to specify them by 
name and as an item separate from the finishing hard- 

ware. Thus you foster clean competition, since all rep- 
utable dealers can buy them at the same fair prices. 













VONNEGUT HARDWARE Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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Lowest Cost Automatic Heat for The Modern School Building 


Have you 
received 


your copy 


of this new 


book? 


Every school official is vitally interested in finding the answer to the school heating 





problem. As the title indicates, that is the purpose of this new, informative book. 
Some of the subjects discussed are: Reducing Heating Costs; The School Fuel Ques- 
tion; How $8 Fuel Costs Less Than $5 Fuel; Economies in School Labor Cost; and the 
way to get Clean, Smokeless, Uniform Automatic Heat for School Buildings at the Low- 
est Cost. If you have not already received this book, write for your copy. It is free, 


and we believe the time you spend in reading it will be well repaid. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Spencer Heater Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 





SPENCER 


HEATERS 


for stcam,vapor or hot water 














Metals ‘ 






TR ORE 





Atmospheric conditions are 
against the raising of this 
splendid fruit so far north. 


It’s the same way with fencing. 


Corrosive elements in the at- 
mosphere vary in different parts 
of the country. A good fence in 
one locality may be foolish ex- 
travagance in another, because of the changed corrosive 
conditions it has to withstand. 


To make PAGE Fence last longer and give the best 
service per dollar invested, it is now available in these 
four fine metals—each the best for certain atmospheric 
conditions: 


1. PAGE ALCOA ALUMINUM 

2. PAGE ARMCO INGOT IRON 

3. PAGE COPPER-BEARING STEEL 

4. PAGE ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 


76 Service Plants erect PAGE Fence everywhere. Write 
for name and address of plant nearest you. They will 
gladly consult with you and offer suggestions from plans 
to erection. Also, send for new illustrated booklet— 
Border Patrol—which contains complete information 
and shows various styles. No obligation. Address Page 


Fence Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. E61, 
Chicago, Illinois. 













Fence of 
Armco 

set Preduct Iibric ie 
of The Page ACGCO!|: exclusive 
Steel8Wire ; with Page 
Company,an 
Associate 
Company of 
American 
Chain Co. 
Inc. 


CHAIN LINK OR ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 
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Approved by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


955 SIXTH AVE., S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Send complete information about the Butler Tubular Fire Escapes and 
about your free survey service. [_| Check here if information on super- 


1255 EASTERN AVE. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


septic sewage disposal is desired. 
INORG s 6 ccscsveves 


we 


Rescue 120 CHIL- 
DREN per Minute 


LLETTSVILLE, Indiana, builds its schools 
of the famous Indiana Limestone. Yet 
Frederick G. Neel, the Principal, in writing 


Fire Escape, says: 
relation to the safety of our children has been 
lifted from my shoulders.” 


installation of a Butler Tubular 
“A grave responsibility i> 


Masonry construc- 
tion lessens the fire hazard, to be 
sure. Nevertheless, the possibility 
of fire is always present. Fire itself 
may never get beyond the base- 
ment and still perish or cripple 
scores of children through smoke 
suffocation, gassing, and what is 
worse PANIC, which crushes and 
tramples more victims than ever 
actually burn. 

Through the Butler Tubular Fire 
Escape, 120 children per minute 
can slide to safety, protected all 
the way. Ice and snow cannot block 
their escape. The pressure of a 
child’s foot on the patented treadle 
of the exit swings the doors wide 
open. Children or grown-ups swing 
from the handy side bars into the 
mouth of the tube. Lift that res- 
ponsibility from your shoulders 
now. Send for complete informa- 
tion on the safest and most rapid 
escapeway. 


RES 400600 sd5Gw es Naseuses 


eeeeeee 
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Another critical buyer 
_, finds Hegcie-Simplex 
| ine Dependable 





The U.S. Naval Reserve Armory, Chicago, is heated by the two Heggie-Simpler 
boilers shown below. In two seasons of service —‘* Not one penny for repairs.” 


Architect — Zachary T. Davis, Chicago 
Heating Contractor— A. Kilander ¢ Company, Chicago 


HE performance of Heggie-Simplex Steel Heat- 
ing Boilers in the United States Naval Reserve 
Armory in Chicago is further significant proof of 


the high efficiency and economy of these units. 


Aw 


The huge combustion chamber of Heggie-Simplex 
Boilers gives fuel—oil, gas, coke or coal—more 
room to burn. Heat is absorbed faster, because 
more of the heating surface is in direct contact 
with the fire. Unrestricted water circulation carries 
the heat to the outlet without waste. Rear-front- 
rear tubular flues strip the gases of all usable heat 
before they reach the chimney. Built of steel, elec- 
trically-welded into one seamless unit, Heggie- 
Simplex Boilers preclude cracking, leakage and 
repair costs and insure substantial savings in 
insurance premiums. For complete facts write 
Heggie -Simplex Boiler Company, Joliet, Illinois. 
MEMBER OF THE STEEL HEATING BOILER INSTITUTE 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


SEEEE HEATING BOILERS 


— 
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Enlarge or Reduce Rooms 
To Sizes Desired—With 
WILSON SECTIONFOLD PARTITIONS 














Large photo shows how Hilson Section- 
fold Partitions conserve space by com- 
bining auditorium stage with gymnasium 
in school at Coaldale, Pa., designed by 
John T. Simpson, Architect of Newark, 
\. J. Insert shows simplicity of Wilson 
Sectionfold Partitions, as installed in 
BK ashington Public School in Bayonne, 
\ ». G. Anderson, Architect. 


A ARI EE ACOA SRI SER ABP CRANE RAE 

A RANI A MR TALE NA BNR RE 
Being pioneer manufacturers of folding and rolling par- 
titions, with over fifty years of experience, one would 


expect Wilson Sectionfold Partitions to have many su- 
perior and exclusive features. 


Among these is the fact that Wilson Sectionfold Partitions 
are carried on the floor, and not hung overhead, making 
for greater strength and rigidity. They operate in pairs 
and not in one large unwieldy unit. Rack for folding at 
head eliminates any possible risk of doors jamming or 
falling. No complicated mechanism or heavy overhead 
supports. Wilson Sectionfold Partitions are made fool- 
proof so that nothing but wilful abuse will make them 
inoperative. They may be installed in new or old build- 
ings. May be fittee with glass, if desired, or with slate 
or composition for blackboards. 

Wilson Sectionfold Partitions conserve space and funds— 
and are superior for all purposes where folding walls are 


desired. Write for Catalog No. 14-F 
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(3 
The J. G. Wilson Corporation 
11 East 38th St., New York — Box 1194, Norfolk, Va. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


50 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





OVER 














CLEAN © 





and Inviting 


That is your assurance when drinking from 
a Rundle-Spence Vertico-Slant drinking 
fountain. 


Clean ... because the water spouts angularly 
from a jet that is completely protected. Lips 
do not... cannot come in contact with this 
jet, and that means sanitation. 


Inviting ... because it is so sanitary... be- 
cause you know the free flow of fresh water 
is not contaminated ... each drink a health- 
ful one. 


Rundle-Spence drinking fountains can be had 
in any one of a variety of colors. Our late 
catalog tells you all about them. Write for it. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


444 N. FOURTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


LIPS CAN NOT TOUCH THE R-S NOZZLE 
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CLEANLINESS 
ECONOMY 
APPEARANCE 





















DOMESTIC, 





APARTMENT HOUSE AND COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS 


REFRIGERATION 






e IS giving most excellent service, 
is easy to keep clean, is exceed- 
ingly quiet and is pleasing in 
appearance.” So writes R. M. 
Westover in praise of General 
Electric refrigeration equipment 
installed in South Gate High 
School, South Gate, California. 
Taxpayers and school authorities 
profit by the low operating costs 
of the General Electric. The simple 
current-saving mechanism is per- 
manently oiled—hermetically sealed 
in the steel walls of the famous 
Monitor Top. Food is kept fresher 
... tastier... safeguarding the 
health .. . increasing the working 
efficiency of students and teachers 
who use school cafeterias and lunch 
rooms. And General Electric Water 
Coolers keep drinking water health- 
fully cool and refreshing always. 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING, ON A NATION-WIDE N. B. C. NETWORK 








In your school, too, General Electric 
will mean safety, economy and 
dependability. Call your General 
Electric Dealer... or write us 
direct. General Electric Company, 
Electric Refrigeration Department, 
Section CK 8, Hanna Building, 1400 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


One of the General Electric Refrigerators installed 
in South Gate High School, South Gate, California 








ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 
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RALPH E. ABELL CO. 
176 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Architects and Engineers 
Educational Buildings 


|S. ARTHUR AXTENS, A.LA. 
ARCHITECT 
| School Building Specialist 


| 509—17th Street 


DENVER, COLO. 


J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


F. E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


) 


HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Twenty Years Practical Experience 


Registered in Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee 








BOYUM, SCHUBERT & 
SORENSEN 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
WINONA, MINN. 


CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER | 
| REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Advisor to National Advisory Council on 
| School Building Problems 


421 Market St. 232 Madison Ave. 
Chester, Pa. New York City 





[CARL W. CLARK A. IL. A. 
| Savings Bank on ne Cortland, N. Y. 
| chitec 


| Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
| —— Director, Division of School Buildings and 
| s, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W . 42nd St. 











School Architects Directory 


COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


| FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


| 
| SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 
| 


47 Winter St., Boston, Massachusetts 





DEVOSS & DONALDSON 
ARCHITECTS 
23 years experience designing School Buildings. Prompt 
attention given to requests for Estimates and Preliminaries 
Second Floor, First National Bank Building 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 





FLOYD E. DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECT 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


JAMES ( Cc. EWING 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Modern School Buildings 
' RAPID CITY, 





SOUTH DAKOTA 





RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


| 

ARCHITECT 

| School Building Specialist 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


| MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect . 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. » KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 





Bertram E. Geisecke A. Watkins Harris 


GEISECKE & HARRIS 


ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 








WM. H. GOMPERT, A.I.A. 


Former Architect and Superintendent 
School Buildings, New York City 


Consultant - Professional Advisor 
To School Boards, rintendents and Concerns 
Manufacturin; Meteriaie and Equipment 
for School Buildings 
101 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 





ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 


—Consultations— | 


Middletown, N. Y. 


25 Prospect St. 


FRANK B. GRAY 
ARCHITECT 
School Specialist 


73 S. LA SALLE ST. 





AURORA, ILL. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 


HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 


HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
814 Tower Court, Chicago 





Members of the American Institute of Architects 





HAYNES & | MASON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


PARK BLDG. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


CAPITOL BLDG. | 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








THOMAS K. HENDRYX, A.I.A. 
ARCHITECT 
Bradford, Penna. 


Registered in Pennsylvania and New York 










Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 





WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 
Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and Coliege Buildings 


CHICAGO LANSING, MICHIGAN BOSTON 
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me . 
W. MARSHALL HUGHES 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
Specializing in the desi 
and planning of school Galllings 
| | 147 N. Fifth St. Reading, Pa. 
» 
_ ROBERT M. HYDE 
| ARCHITECT 
| 
| 8 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, IIl. 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Superior 





MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


Ralph C. Llewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.I1.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Joseph C. Liewellyn 
F.A.1LA. 


| LEE & HEWITT 


| Edgar E.Lundeen, A.I1.A. 
Archie N.Schaeffer,A.I.A. Edwin Roozen 
Registered Architects 


Philip R. Hooton, A.I.A. 


| Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 
| ARCHITECTS 
7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 








MALCOMSON and HIGGINBOTHAM 
and TROUT 
A. W. Balle, Associate 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
6th Floor, Malcomson Bldg. 










L 





Detroit, Michigan 











J. MANDOR MATSON 
ARCHITECT 

ROOMS 528-538 BAKER BLOCK 

RACINE, WISCONSIN 










MSGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 
Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 
941 N. Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 







INDIANA 
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W. H. McLEAN 
ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 


PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 
William B. Bragdon 
| ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey | 


IRVING K. POND, C.E., EDGAR MARTIN, A.I.A. 
F. and Past Pres. A.I.A. 


M. Am Soc. C.E. 
_ ALLEN B. POND, F.A.I.A. ALBERT L. LLOYDA.LA. 
POND & POND, MARTIN and LLOYD 


ARCHITECTS 


| 180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
| 








H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 
H. Clark Souers A.I.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I.A. 


PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 
& THOMAS 
School Architects 


Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 





RASMUSSEN & WAYLAND 
ARCHITECTS 
36 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





| E. E. ROBERTS and 
| ELMER C. ROBERTS 
| ARCHITECTS 


| 82 W. Washington St. E.E. Roberts, I.S.A 
Elmer C. Roberts, A.I.A. 
ens __Richard J. Carlson 


A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 


OLEAN, 
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ERNEST SIBLEY & GEORGE M. CADY 
ARCHITECTS 


Palisade, N. J. Litchfield, Conn. 


HENRY R. HOWLAND 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
101 Park Ave., New York City 





STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 





HENRY H. TURNER, A. I. A. 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
Established 1909 


Michigan Trust Building 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 









| H.J.VAN RYN,A.I.A. G.J.DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 


Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
| WISCONSIN AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








S. HUDSON VAUGHN 


ARCHITECT 


Guarantee Trust Building 
Atlantic City, 


WELLS AND HUDSON 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Hanover - New Hampshire 





JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 


ARCHITECT 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 
331 Park Avenue Phone Glencoe 224 


{ 
| Carleton C. Wood A. I. A. 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Architects 


Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 
Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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L- SONNEBORN, SONS, Inc 


GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 


<i ee ee eee ae aa ae ase ase eases see 


FIRST AID 


For Your Maintenance Budget! 


Seminens 
Helps You Save Your Building 
and Save Money on Paints 


and Preservatives 


AN a floor, a ceiling—something is always re- 
quiring labor, materials, expense. How can you do 
what is needed and still hold down disbursements? 

Let Sonneborn work with you just as if we. stood in 
your place. In hundreds of schools and colleges we have 
learned what to do and how to do it, at the lowest cost 
consistent with sound, lasting results. 

Whatever your upkeep requirements may be, consult 
us. Let our experts act as physicians to your building. 
We have the right materials. We counsel the right pro- 
cedure to combine good work with economy. We place 
behind every Sonneborn product the absolute guarantee 


of a strong, reliable house. 


Note these famous Sonneborn savers of 
school buildings and upkeep expense. 
The coupon below will bring you 


detailed information. 


LAPIDOLITH 


—A chemical liquid-hardener for preserv- 


HYDROCIDE COLORLESS 


—For waterproofing exterior of exposed 


walls. 
ing and dustproofing concrete floors. 


CEMCOAT FLOOR ENAMEL 
Exterior and Interior Paints—Tough , durable 


floor paint that produces an attractive 
high-gloss finish. Various colors. 


LIGNOPHOL 
—For finishing, preserving and wearproof- 


ing wood floors. 


Ince 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., ASBJ-8 


114 FIFTH AVENUE, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
N EW yo RK Please send me, without obligation, demonstration 


samples and literature on: Lapidolith___; Lignophol 
___; Cemcoat Floor Enamel___; Hydrocide Color- 


+ . less___; (Check products that interest you.) 
Mail this 


Name 


Coupo n Address 
To d a y | Company__ 


Position 











| 











A VERSATILE WINDOW 
/===CONSTRUCTION 


a Out-swinging 
Ay In- -swinging 


_or a combination 


of both 


'n selecting the proper window, con- 

sider the advantages of Sealair. The 

three-point contact weather-proof fea- 

ture alone marks this window as out- 

standing. Ventilation is controlled with 

8 specially hinged in-swinging and out- 
swinging sashes, and washing of the 

exterior is accomplished from within... 

| | WE GUARANTEE THIS WINDOW TO 

BE WEATHER-, DUST- AND RATTLE- 

PROOF. A wide variety of types can 

be furnished in extruded Bronze or 

Aluminum Alloy. Information and full- 

- size details furnished on request. 


Side-Hinged 7 
to Swing Out Ka W n e e ¥ 
= COMPANY ~— 
NILES, MICHIGAN 
FACTORIES 


NILES * CHICAGO HEIGHTS 
CHICAGO « BERKELEY 
: A 














loc ii 

| ——S— = = | 

1 
D WY 
D 


VERTICAL SECTION 


x | r S 7 
err - a SSS 
3 INCH | DETAILS fL% - 


HORIZONTAL SECTION 
PATENTS & COPYRIGHT APPLIED FOR 


Sealair Windows Can Be Hinged 
at Top, Bottom or Sides 





SIDE - HINGED 
TO SWING OUT 





ARCHITECTS DESIGN == KAWNEER BUILDS 



































Aug 
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~ Cabmness replaces excitement 


in fire drills! 


Lessen danger 


with Western Electric equipment . . . 


“Keep in line. No crowding please” says the same reassuring voice in every corridor 


at once. The fire drill goes smoothly. students avoid stampede, when a teacher calmly 


gives orders over the Western Electric Public Address System. This equipment picks up speech 


from a central point, amplifies it without distortion and distributes it to any number of outlets. 


cr 


ASB8-31 
| GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. 


~ 
| Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
2S 2 IJ CC } IC Gentlemen: Please send us the story of the 


| 
| Public Address System. 
PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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Sewickl i S 

e , ~ 

_ High School, Sewickley, Pennsylvani 
ess C. Dowler, Architect, Pittsburgh Pa _ 


» Lyndhurst, New Jersey 


Hacker & Hacker, Arehitects, Fort Lee, New Jersey 


: _— Cleveland Heights, 
Roxboro Jr. High soem, eh Cleveland, Ohio. 


John H. Graham & Co., Archit 





SSS 


Cleaner Windows 
Better Light 


LEAN windows are absolutely essential for good school 

work. Soiled windows greatly reduce the incoming light. 
Schools with Williams Reversible Window Equipment reduce 
their cleaning costs from 30 to 50% because both top and bot- 
tom sash are completely reversible, enabling any employee to 
clean these modern windows from the inside in one-half the 
usual time. 





Assures overhead ventilation. 
Send for illustrated catalog giving full details. 


THE WILLIAMS Pivot SasH COMPANY 
East 37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


For 27 years manufacturers and installers of 
Reversible Window Equipment. 


PTS eta ae 183 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 
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First cost is truly last 
cost when Alberene 
Stone is used. 


Even though Al- 
berene Stone may Cost 
a few dollars more at the 
outset, its original cost is its 
only cost. Acids, alkalis, fumes 
and flames leave this natural stone 
as they find it—smooth, unstained, un- 
spalled. Its freedom from upkeep cost has 
earned a preference for it in the educational 
field as in other fields where laboratories receive 
severe, constant use. You see Alberene Stone 
equipment not only in Frick Chemical Laboratory, 
Princeton University, and Sterling Laboratory, Yale 
University, but in the hundreds of smaller laboratories 
erected in recent years by public and private schools. 
First cost is truly last cost when Alberene Stone is used, 
and we will gladly supply detailed information, as well 
as our Laboratory Bulletin containing valuable facts 
on laboratory design. Alberene Stone Company, 153 
West 23rd St., New York. Sales Offices at Chica- 
go—Cleveland—Pittsburgh—Newark, N. J.— 
Washington, D. C.—Philadelphia—Boston 





—Rochester, N. Y.—Richmond. Quar- 
ries and Mills at Schuyler, Virginia. 


aa ea 
STONE 


Table Tops, Fume Hoods, Shelving,Sinks 





| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
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A tilting to aoe the type- 
writi epartment pro- 
vides comfort and 
correct posture. 

aos the top 

wa and go 

on with 


Study Top Model 


The standard top can be sub- 

stituted with a top without 

book receptacle, making an 

ideal desk for high 
chool and study hall 





poses. 


— 


Sd 


desk can 


OUR school is as modern as its equip- 

ment. For, after all, pupil-efficiency 
is proportionate to the efficiency of the 
desks at which they work. 


Today ... superintendents, principals, 
and other educational executives know 
that proper seating is a definite factor in 
the physical development .. . and there- 
fore in the mental development . . . of 
every pupil. 

American Seating Company school 
seats are the product of scientific research 
... years of specialized experience... in 
the needs of today’s classroom. Our latest 
product ... the American All-Purpose 
Universal Desk, is an outstanding exam- 
ple of our contribution to a finer, brighter 
future for America’s school children. 
With posture-correctness, it incorporates 
features that are new, distinctive ... yet 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Branches in All Principal Cities 





6 ways 


A mpl i ice fotutaching 
Asien le device 
h the lid, holds it 1 
Ses 
D face together for’ 


¥ a be 


this 








Thisis the aeahend ~ RRA 


‘MAKE YOUR SCHOOL 


eee Ora 


win various 1 attachments 
which may : 
physical fault of to o fie th 


phy: 
pupil. . 


all-purpose 


thes ‘th Seat ea 


ed 


, a 





serve in every school 


immediately recognizable as superior in 
seating for progressive, modern schools. 
Free poster on posture 


To help remind pupils to always sit erect 
—to focus their attention on the benefits 


6 Flexible Features 


Notehow6G features make the“ American” Univer- 
sal the outstanding all-purpose desk of all time. 


1 Book Support—A_ spe- 
cial book support ex- 
tension—quickly convert- 
ing the standard model to 
an eye conservation desk. 


2 Level Top—A_ simple 
device attached below 
the lid holds it at a level. 
Especially desirable for 
group study or socialized 
recitation. 


3 Typewriter Desk—A 
tilting top for use in 
the typewriting department. 
Turn the top down—and 
it's set for study or work. 





4 ¢ Comfort for Cripples— 

Various attachments 
purchased separately as re- 
quired, to fit the physical 
fault of the pupil. 


5 Study Hall Top—lin 

place of the standard 
top, atop without book re- 
ceptacle can be substituted. 
Ideal for high school and 
study hall purposes. 


6: Standard Type—For all 
‘round school use. As 
indicated in illustrations, 
various adjustments, 
attachments and devices 
quickly adapt it to any use. 





of correct sitting posture ... we have pre- 
pared an attractive 3 color poster (see 
illustration) suitable for hanging in the 
classroom. It measures 17% inches by 
25 inches—so it can be read easily from 
the back of the room. 60,000 have al- 
ready been sent to schools the country 
over... are hanging in classrooms, daily 
reminding pupils to sit erect. Teachers 
and educators who 
send in the coupon 
will be furnished with 
a poster for each 
classroom, free. Upon 
request, several au- 
thoritative booklets 
on posture and seat- 
ing will also be in- 
cluded. Please use the 
coupon. 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan (ASB 8) 


Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster on 
correct sitting. Principals and superintendents will be supplied with a poster 
for each room, on request. Please indicate the number of classrooms. 


CROPPER EEE EE EEEHE SES EE EEEEH SEES EHEEEH HEHEHE HEEHESEOEE HEHEHE 


MIE 6666660 84S 64N SO OCREROT EE GHESE 6466000955660 06604464 6 Ee CONKERS Use 


PETS Tee TT TT TTT TT Torr T TTT eer Cri Ter eT O Number of classrooms 
(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
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Standard Indestructo Chair Desks 


Movable or Fixed 


Note our prices. 


Let us send you delivered quotations : 


COLUMBIA 


Nos. 1 and 2, $4.65, 
Nos. 3 and 4, $4.35, 
Nos. 5 and 6, $4.05. 


Extra for adjusting top 30c; for inkwell 5c-15e, 

and for drawer 95c. Arranged to 
screw to the 
floor without 
extra charge. 


SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 





Make present buildings 


accommodate more eadieane | 


Kewaunee Engineers are experts at making crowded schools comfortable. 
They know all about the newer types of furniture for laboratories that make it 
possible to accommodate more students at a time and to often release a com- 


| 


Kewaunee Engineers | 
can show you how 


plete room for other classes. They know how to work in “new type” space- 
saving domestic science equipment, so 


that your present department can take 
care of more students. In the art de- 
partments, 
mercial departments, they are experts 
at making arrangements that will make 
larger classes possible in present space. 


manual training and com- 





Don't be crowded if it is possible to handle 
. all students in comfort in your present build- 


ings. 


If your school is crowded, write direct 
to our Kewaunee office and ask that we 
send a Kewaunee Engineer. 
charge for this service where schools now 
have laboratories, domestic science or voca- 
tional departments, 
their installation. 


Chicago Office 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Philadelphia 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Miami 
Birmingham 
Louisville 
Nashville 
Columbus 


Don't 
Kewaunee Engineer to call and help you 
solve your problems. 
stationed in all the cities listed below. 
man nearest you will be pleased to call and 
give you the benefit of his experience. 





hesitate to write for the 


We have capable men 
The 


We make no 


or are contemplating 


Domestic Science Table No. K-1776 


Co: 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. New York Office 
BRANCH OFFICES 70 Fifth Avenue 

El Paso Phoenix 

Toronto, Ont. Los Angeles 

Oklahoma City San Francisco 

Kansas City Portland, Ore. 

Little Rock Spokane 

Lincoln, Nebr. Crystal Falls, Mich. 

Montreal, Que. 


Lansing, Mich. 
Adrian, Mich. 
Indianapolis 
Jackson, Miss. 
New Orleans 
Houston 


Des Moines 
Minneapolis 

Grand Forks, N. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 
Denver 

Salt Lake City 





Demco 








“One of the most useful pieces 
of library furniture” 


If you are one of us “medium tall” persons who has 
trouble reaching the top shelf, you'll like this good- 
looking, sturdy library stool. It’s fashioned of quarter 
sawed oak after an antique foot stool. Finished in light 
or dark oak or specially finished according to order at 
slightly higher cost. Librarians write us that they “won- 
der how we ever got along without them.” We know 
you too will call this stool “one of the most useful pieces 
of library furniture.” 


INO. 7390, GOGR....:0.ccccses $4.55 
3 stools, each...............$3.85 


6 stools, each 
12 stools, each.............. $3.25 


““We pay express or freight” 


Library di upplies 


114 SOUTH CARROLL STREET 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 
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Service — 


” —__]j— 
S 


— Hverywhere 


EABODY” in school seating means 

the assurance of Quality, Comfort, 

Durability and Low Cost over a period 
of years. These characteristics of Peabody class- 
room and auditorium seating have been respon- 
sible for its selection in school systems through- 
out the country. Originating in 1903 with a 
single combination desk, we have broadened 
and improved our line until we now have a 
complete line of movable and fixed seating. We 
have a design for every need. 

Our engineers are trained in the field of public 
seating. Their service may be had for the ask- 
ing. They have studied seating methods exten- 
sively and are thoroughly competent to help 


you in the solution of your particular problems. 


Write for catalog 
and name of nearest distributor. 


The PEABODY SEATING CO. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
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=FULL BACK REST 


An Exclusive Feature of the New Steel Folding Chair 





COMFORTABLE 
ATTRACTIVE 
NON-TIPPING 


the VIKING 200 


The Viking 200 offers the ideal solution to your 
school seating problem. In this new steel folding 
chair is combined strength and beauty. with a luxuri- 
ous seating comfort that is ordinarily found only in 
opera chairs and the like. 


The new full back rest is a feature found exclu- 
sively in the Viking 200 steel chair and this alone 
effects a new seating comfort that is unsurpassed in 
the folding chair field. 


Schools, particularly, should investigate the 
VIKING 200. It will help to solve many a seating 
problem. In addition, its exceptionally rugged con- 
struction enables it to stand up indefinitely under 
the abuses children heap upon it. 


Investigate this new model before you buy another 





anteed. 


LONG LASTING 


folding chair. The price is low—satisfaction is guar- 





Write for complete information. 


MAPLE CITY STAMPING CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 











‘PETERSON 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Now, more than ever before, is quality apparent in 
Peterson Equipment. Correct design and scientific 
construction mean long years of satisfactory serv- 
ice. We will gladly submit specifications and quo- 
tations without obligation on your part. 


A dual-purpose table serving both Physics and Chemis- 
try instruction. Ample drawer and cupboard space. Two 
compartments in rear for tubing, etc. 


Write for Complete Laboratory 
and Library Catalog No. 16-A 


Leonarp Pererson & Co., nc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 
1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Building, 42nd and Broadway 

















Class of 1936 


When Vul-Cot “graduates” from its five year guarantee it will 
still be a freshman in age and appearance, ready for another and 
another five years of school or college. It’s made, you know, of 
genuine hard vulcanized fiber with solid side and bottom that 
keep even chalk dust in the basket and off the floor. Never 
chips, cracks nor dents. . . . No wonder you find Vul-Cot in 
78 per cent of America’s schools! 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


VUL-COr 


-the national wastebasket 


Augt 


\ 
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DESK: Semi-steel standards, fin- 
ished in brown to match wood. 
Also, in black enamel. Wood 
parts selected northern grown, 
close grain birch. Noiseless au- 
tomatic ball and socket friction 
type seat hinge. 


NO. 1838 —- NATIONAL ADJUSTABLE 


PEDESIAL DESK 1.16 iss 
Noiseless swivel seat. Form fit- 
ting back — having two curved 
horizontal slats for back sup- 
port—and saddle seat, of great- 
est comfort. Heavy semi-steel 
standards, and vibrationless sup- 
port for desk top and seat. 


NATIONAL AUDITORIUM CHAIRS, 


one of which is illustrated here, 
are in a variety of styles — all 
with deep curved comfort backs 
and spring cushion seats, with 
noiseless ball and socket hinges: 
ceunterbalanced and _ self-align- 
ing. Any upholstering desired. 
Biggest selection made. Write 









Choose National 


Established 
Standard 


Instead of . . . 
The Merely New 


BE sure before-hand of school desk satisfaction 
after installation is made and the desks come in use. 
Choose National established standard . . . proven 


NATIONAL MOVABLE DESK 
AND CHAIR — Broad bearing 
surface prevents denting, scratch~ 
ing, marring floor or floor cov- 
ering. Seat and book box ad- 
justable up and down; by loos- 
ening single bolt. Frame steel 
tube construction, all joints weld- 
ed. Seat swivel or fixed type. 


NATIONAL RECITATION 
ROOM CHAIRS: Selected birch; 
steam bent back posts, bolted; 
lower back slat curved to maxi- 
mum comfort shape; book rack 
accessible from sides and front. 
Seat size-174." wide, 1634” 
deep; tablet arm 1142” wide, 
23Y,” long. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
CHAIRS—Selected clear birch. 
Framed in slat back and seat. 
Slats flush with frame. Chair 
legs and braces of exceptionally 
heavy stock. Self-adjusting leg 
hinges. Metal seat hinge bush- 
ings. In sections of two’s, 


NO. 50 


NO. 700 


NO. 12 








for complete list and details. 


WITH THE 


MOESER ARM 


This overhead view of desk with 
Moeser Arm Top shows: in- 
creased roominess of desk top 
and space for working materi- 
als; and correct posture, vision 
and position, with arm support 
enabling pupil to write to bot- 
tom of paper without changing 
Position of body. Exclusive Na- 
tional feature: and optional. 














merit, instead of merely a new idea. When pur- 
chase has been made and the desks installed it is 
too late to change. Avoid possible error by install- 


ing National Desks . . . proven correct in design, 











E construction and every hygienic necessity, with 
‘: almost an unlimited variety of styles for every 
be requirement. Write now for complete catalog... 
"and other details desired. 


Wi Se diay 


% 


NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
181 Piere St.. PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN. 


































































three’s, four’s; also singly. 















MOESER ARM 


Drawing shows relative pitch of 
Meeser arm attachment with 
that of desk proper: considerably 
lower than arm support elevation 
on desks without Moeser Arm. 
Proof that Moeser Arm support 
follows pitch of desk to one inch 
drop, inducing positively correct 
shoulder position of pupil, other- 
wise not correctly possible. Ex- 
clusive National Feature: and 
optional, 
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Is Your LABORATORY 
FULLY EQUIPPED and MODERNIZED 
READY for FALL TERM OPENING? 


Proven 
Through 
Years of 
Actual Use 
In Leading 
School 
Laboratories 
As the 

Ideal Stool 
for 
Economy. 
Durability. 
Permanence 


No. 100 Laboratory Stool 


Description of No. 100 Laboratory Stool 


The seat is of hardwood oak, 1314” diameter, concave and comfort- 


able. May be had finished in light oak, dark oak, school furniture . 


brown, or mahogany—optional choice. Frame is of steel, the legs of 
44” x 34" x 42” angle, the row of stretchers and cross braces of heavy 
band steel. Construction is riveted throughout. The stool feet may 
be had in three styles: with regular ball turned steel foot, formed 
as part of the leg; with rubber crutch tips; or, with our new design 
noiseless flat-bottom glide. (We recommend this latter for use on 
composition, cork or hardwood floors.) Steel frame finished in olive 
green or school furniture brown enamel, optional choice. Heights 
available: 18”, 20”, 22”, 23”, 24”, 26”, and 27”. (Other Stool patterns 
available in heights up to 36”.) Same Stool with Removable Back is 
Series No. 110. 


Write for Catalog and Prices. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 


PLAINWELL ~ MICHIGAN 


ave with Stee 
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_ Why Should Good Products be | 


Advertised ? 


“The public wants the best and 
newest. - Only through adver- 
tising can the public be in- 
formed.” BARRON COLLIER. 


Learn about the 





Program Clock 


Its low cost, its dependable per- 
formance, and what it will mean 
to the efficient operation of your 
school. 


$150. F.O.B. Factory 
Install it yourself 
It requires no 


Servicing 


Built upon an 80 beat Seth Thomas movement, the Murda Pro- 
gram Clock is a simple, dependable device which will operate 
automatically all the bells in the building on from one to four 
separate circuits, silencing them at night and on Saturday and 
Sunday. No expert servicing is ever required on its simple mech- 
anism. Initial expense is low and cost of upkeep is negligible. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


THE MURPHY-DAVIS SIGNAL COMPANY, INC. 


631 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kansas 


GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an un- 
usually practical bench. Notice, especially, the 
small drawer which is intended to hold nails, 
screws, small tools, etc., which so easily become 
misplaced when kept with the larger tools. 
Being able to immediately lay hands on these 
small but necessary items, will be the means of 
saving a great deal of time, thereby promoting 
efficiency. Also, notice the large cupboard, 
which will hold such tools and materials 
which cannot be kept in the general or three 
private drawers. Bench is equipped with our 
Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut Vise No. 
70D on front, adjustable stop and dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, II. 
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b support is self -ad- 

@ to suit the individual. 

Book space under A provides 

secure place for mated 90d 
drawer furnishgd up 


F tation, have studied and perfected 
~~ steel furniture that keeps the child 
at ease, fosters concentration, and 
ae eS helps maintain correct posture. 
aes . No detail has been overlooked 
Cleveland stadium ... ‘Hammel in making this new line of steel 
finest. Selected for its appearaf@e. . - ° 
great strength . . .. absolute conifer school furniture ... the most 
practical, the most efficient yet 
devised. Steel tubing assures greater 
strength . . . does not splinter, height ae desived. The sake Wary 
break or warp ...more sanitary. No me er Se +; : oa 
sharp edges ... round steel posts 
arotect fingers and clothes. Chairs 
made with deep saddle seat and 
fatural posture curved back ... 
m self-adjusting to suit the individual. 
' All wood parts finished Standard 
School Brown...metal parts finished 
to harmonize. Whatever your needs, 
Kundtz steel furniture will fill 
them exactly. Executed by master 
arsq Steel Desk . ; 
Tiking MMEeeents glare aaa," ayartence one ponenuaitny Lanes 
CE cee, «send for details. . . no obligation. 
Ing body position, Can be arranged fer terials. Large siorage space undementh 


oup work, separated for individual work. ood drawer furnished upon request. 
ecommended for Home Room, Art peewee ss wee ws Bee ee eee ee 


Work, Sight-Sa .M : i " 
ao ene Seaeeens Sey eee THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 


“The Theodor Kindtz, Company 


CHURCH AND AUDITORIUM SEATING 


SCHOOL FURNITURE Address 


Laas ___—Gleveland Ohio. US.A J School 


No. 503 Movahle— 


Generous size writing tablets 
e 


with Side iment 


Please send complete information on your new Steel 
School Furniture line. 


Name 
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IDEAL FOLDING CHAIR 


Has proven the most 
economical available! 





Let us send a sample without obligation! 


CLARIN CHAIRS are made of. steel 
(excepting seat and rubber floor con- 
tacts) and will not mar the finest 
floor nor damage the most delicate 
floor covering. 



























Wins the approval of school authori- 
ties everywhere for a replacement 
well. It costs less. It “stays put” 
and cannot be damaged easily. It 
has no equal for durability. Ink 
spilling and “tinkering” is practi- 
cally eliminated at desks fitted with 
U. S. Inkwells. Its dust-proof and 
















THE NEXT SEMESTER! 





























air-tight construction also stops the IMPROVED Watch how it will win its 
trouble of ink drying. Teachers rec- CINOPLATE au deg rees ‘1 providing better 
ommend it because of its noiseless 
















operation. 


Easy to 
Install 


The ease with which U. S. Inkwells 
are installed in any type of school 
desk make them the outstanding 
favorite for replacement purposes. 
Anyone capable of handling a screw 
driver can put in U. S. Inkwells 
without trouble. 


Backing of Masonite 
Presdwood; outlasts 
life of average school. 
Surface guaranteed 
10 years. 


Flat Steel springs (resting on 
* desk) force well into air tight 
contact with lid. 
Heavy Glass Inkwell — Easily 
cleaned —Round bottom — Pupil 
cannot set on desk. 
e Heavy Black japanned Steel 

* Frame. 


Strongest 


The lid slides shut—making well air 
tight. Three screws attach well to the 
desk. Raised penholders in the steel 
frame increase convenience and 
strength. 


> 






blackboard equipment at lower 
maintenance cost. 





ow 






















Join the ranks of school board 
officials the country over who 
have “graduated’”’ to the all- 
around dependability and long 
life of Valleyco. 






















CINOBESTOS 


Made with Portland 
cement. Grows hard- 
er with age. 




































The Guaranteed 
Blackboard—Valleyco 


JOBBERS AGENTS 


Most school supply jobbers carry Men or women to demonstrate U. S. 
U. S. INKWELLS. Free sample of Inkwells. 
either Junior or Senior well sent 
free to school executives. 


U. S. INKWELL CO. 





Full or part time. Special 
commission proposition to teachers. 


CINOBOARD 


Special process of 
kiln-curing each pan- 
el. 












The Valleyco Co., Inc. 


116-118 E. Water St., Cincinnati, Ohio 






410 S. W. oth St. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Many New Models and Improvements 
Set A New High Standard for 
School Seating Equipment! | 


UR space here is altogether inadequate to convey to you the 









many new and highly desirable features incorporated in our 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIR ; ’ 
greatly augmented line of school seating or the supreme value 
that STEEL equipment today represents. Suffice it to say, that 
many new models have been added — standard types improved 
and new high standards of convenience, comfort, durability and 


economy attained throughout the line. 


If you are interested in securing the finest seating equipment your 
money will buy, by all means send for the new STEEL catalog | 
just off the press. It contains a style and type ideally suited to 


every classroom or auditorium purpose. 


eee 





STUDENTS 
STUDY DESK 


(movable) 


The Kindergarten chair shown 
above is the most durable and 
therefore most economical chair 
in the long run. Frames are of 
Steel yet sufficiently Nght to move 
around easily. The larger sizes 
in which it is made are very 
suitable for use with students’ 
study desk or other classroom 
equipment. 









No. 197 tablet arm chair is just 
one of several new models of 
this type of equipment, includ- 
ing both adjustable and non- 
adjustable models, with and 
without book racks—-leg or ped- 
estal types. 






KINDERGARTEN TABLE 
No. 100-T 
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The Permanent Blackboard 


Pel aS ey 
; 
were le 


Pe The Best of All 
is Slatebestos 


ts." blackboards mean much to the children. For years 
they are in daily contact with these writing surfaces. 
Protect their youthful eyes with the best . . . a deep, rich, 
velvety black writing surface ... restful to the eyes... that 
never becomes shiny or gray with use. 

Protect your school budget, too. Slatebestos is economical 
because it will last as long as the building itself! 

Specify Slatebestos for new construction or replacements. It’s 


easily erased, fire resistant, easy to handle and install, and 
famous for long life. 


Free sample of Slatebestos blackboard sent on request. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, 17 East 23rd Street, Chicago 
| | | | | | | Makers of Slatoplate, Slaterock, and Slatebestos Blackboards 





. 





A Few of the Many 
Schools Using Slatebestos 


University of Chicago 

Northwestern University 

De Paul University 

University of Illinois 

Board of Education, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

All Hallows Institute, 
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= Stronger Than Any 
\ Other Chair Made! 


il 


SOLID KUMFORT AND 
=  PRESS-TOE LOCK 


FOLDING 


CHAIRS 


for Every 
Purpose! 






——— No. 2574 

Combination 

Two-Student 
able 


Engineers and Crafts- 
man in the WELCH 
Plants are keyed up to 
exert extreme diligence 





Ideal for School Auditoriums and 
Classrooms. Splendid Appearance, 









Laboratory | 
F URN ITU R | Sa produce unexcelled Finest Quality Throughout. Out- 


1] 
| 
HI 


; last and Out-perform Any All 

on ee equipment. Wood or All Steel Chair Made. 
one oer Sones Write for Folder. Also Ask About 
1880 — OVER FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE TO SCHOOLS — 1931 Our Tab-L-Arm Folding Class- 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY room Chairs. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 1515 Sedgwick Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LABORATORY FURNITURE FACTORY SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS FACTORY AND WAREHOUSE 


w<—AOOTVTT NNN 


Il 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 1516 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
or a 

342 Maviso : 1916 West END D BROADWAY 2220 GUADALUPE ST 

NEW YORK CITY NASHVILLE, TENN. KANSAS. CITY, MO. AUSTIN, TEXAS 


sisi Witten” avacwanirne AES AOU YN Ea tt ore) bso} 


‘Ti TT i iil ‘i 1405 WALL ST., FORT WAYNE, IND. 
~ HA AT HAIL | 


MELE ITI TULA AT! UI HII 
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ezmonettes 
on SEATING 


NO. 6 


Close analysis of educational admin- 





istration indicates that economies 
are found in lower maintenance costs 
and indirect benefits — not through 
the enticement of low bids. 





Movable Desks Tablet Arm Chairs Teachers Chairs Typewriter Chairs 
Folding Chairs Kindergarten Chairs Sewing Room Chairs Steel Stools 


New catalog now available 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1130 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Royal Distributors are Located in 38 States 


— Metal Furniture Since °97 ———— 
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GUARDING 


THE HEATING SYSTEMS IN 
THESE TWO DETROIT SCHOOLS 


Marshall Elementary School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


= 


VJ 
Eo 
* 
i 
7 
a 
ad 


mS: 


Alexander Macomb School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


ee ee ee ee N the Marshall Elementary School and the Alexan- 
are furnished in single and duplex 

types with capacities of 4 to 400 der Macomb School in Detroit, Mich., Jennings 
g.p.m. of water and 30171 cu. ft. 5 

per min. of air. For serving up to Vacuum Heating Pumps stand guard over the heat- 
300,000 sq. ft. equivalent direct - 

radiation. ing systems. 


By removing the condensation from return lines and 
radiators and automatically maintaining the proper 
vacuum, a Jennings Pump keeps the system working 
perfectly at all times. 


NASH enero COMPANY 
11 WILSON ROAD” * SOUTH NORWALK, CONN: 


Jennings Pumps 


\ 
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The Publisher's 
Responsibility 


“Is the advertiser dependable and _trust- 
worthy ?” This question was in a former day 
asked with greater frequency than now. The 
prospective customer wants to know the ex- 
perience of others in dealing with persons and 
firms whose names appear in the advertising 
columns of a publication. 


Today the appearance of an advertisement 
in a reputable publication is in itself a guar- 
antee that the goods advertised are all that is 
claimed for them. And this is exactly as it 
should be. There was a time when the schemer 
and business crook could get his wares adver- 
tised in the public prints. He reaped a harvest 
and then disappeared from the scene. The 
publisher soon realized that, if he knowingly 
accepted spurious advertising, he became a 
fellow conspirator and offender. 


The reputable publisher not only scans the 
credit and reliability of the prospective adver- 
tiser, but he also satisfies himself that the 
goods advertised will render the service 
claimed for them. The conscientious publisher 
also realizes that he cannot consistently allow 
anything of a questionable character to get 
into the advertising columns of his publication. 


Thus, the advertising pages of a current 
publication, enjoying acceptance by the pub- 
lic, are entitled to the confidence of the pros- 
pective buyer. The publishers of the AMER- 
ICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL have 
been frequently obliged to reject tempting 
offers of advertising contracts, because they 
could not be assured that the articles were as 
advertised or that the seller came along with 
clean hands. The buying public is entitled to 
protection. The reputable publisher will not 
become a party to questionable business 
methods. 


THE PUBLISHER 


TITLE PAGE AND INDEX READY 


The Title Page and Index have been prepared for Volume 
82, including the first half of the year 1931. Copies will 


g be sent to any subscriber upon request. 





invariably include the old as well as the new address. Complaints of nonreceipt of subscribers’ copies cannot be honored unless made within fifteen days after date of issue. 


Editorial Material—Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school administration, superintendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited, and will be paid for upon publication. 
Contributions should be mailed to Milwaukee direct, and should be accompanied by stamps for return, if unavailable. Open letters to the editor must in all cases contain the name and address of 


the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 


The contents of this issue are listed in the Education Index. Member, Audit Bureau of Circulation and Associated Business Papers. 
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U. S. DEPT, OF AGRI. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Equipped Throughout 
with Electric Time by 
Standard A-C Constant 
Service Clock System 


Building 





Operates directly from the lighting service with reserve power supply. 
The most practical and effective time service ever devised. 


SIMPLE, EFFICIENT, RELIABLE 


Used and endorsed by architects, engineers and school officials everywhere. 
Whatever your requirements, there is a “Standard” product to meet it. 


Write home office or nearest branch 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


Atlanta, William-Oliver Bldg. 
Baltimore, Baltimore Trust Bldg. 
Birmingham, 2920-7th Ave. So. 
Boston, 10 High Street 


Los Angeles, 124 West 4th Street 
Portland, 65-1st Street 


Springfield, Mass. 


Buffalo, 220 Delaware Ave. 


Denver, 562 Pennsylvania St. Philadelphia, 1612 Market Street 
Chicago, Monadnock Bldg. Detroit, Donovan Bldg. Pittsburgh, Bessemer Bldg. 
Cleveland, Union Trust Bldg. Kansas City, Mo., Mutual Bldg. Scranton, 148 Adams Ave. 
Columbus, 83 South High Street Minneapolis, McKnight Bldg. Tampa, 5505 Central Ave. 


Dallas, Mercantile Bldg. New York City, 50 Church Street 
The Standard Electric Time Co. of California 


Berkeley, 950 Parker Street Seattle, 1714-1st Ave. So. 


Spokane, 110 S. Cedar Street 


The Standard Electric Time Company of Can., Ltd. 
Montreal, P. Q., Can., 726 St. Felix Street 
Toronto, 57 Bloor St., West 


“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 
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County Boards of Education: Their Organization and Duties 


Walter D. Cocking, Professor of School Administration, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


Considerable criticism of late has been heard 
in certain quarters of the work of boards of 
education. Some extremists have urged their 
abolishment. Many have seemed to acquiesce 
with Mark Twain when in humorous vein he 
wrote ‘First, God practiced on idiots, then he 
created school boards.’ Instead of destructive 
criticism, what is needed is a careful study of 
the work of boards of education to attempt to 
provide sound and businesslike patterns of 
action for the discharge of their tasks. 

Never was the work and responsibilities of 
boards of education greater and more important 
than at present. To them, the people have dele- 
gated the oversight and direction of the schools. 
As Reeder! points out, what the citizens of the 
next generation will be, the schools of today will 
largely determine; and what the schools are, 
boards of education largely determine. 

In our democratic conception of education, 
school boards exist as the direct representatives 
of the people to direct and oversee the operation 
of the schools. Their job today is far different 
from when the first school board was instituted, 
for the school of today is an entirely different 
institution than that of one hundred and fifty 
vears ago. The change that has come is directly 
comparable to that which has come in business 
and industrial lines. From a small insignificant 
institution consisting of a small number of pu- 
pils, few teachers, a limited curriculum, and 
costing little money, schools have grown and 
developed in the short span of one hundred 
years until today the school in any given com- 
munity is more likely than not the largest and 
most expensive enterprise in the community. 
Not only is the school large, but of necessity 
it has become intricate and complicated in its 
operation and procedure. 


The Work of the Modern: School Board 


The school board, therefore, which would 
conduct the affairs of a modern school, has an 
entirely different type of task than it had when 
first instituted. May not the question well be 
asked, Has the procedure and work of the 
school board kept pace with other developments 
of the school, or is the ordinary board of edu- 
cation attempting to perform its task in the 
fashion of yesterday? 

It is the purpose of this article to describe 
the organization and functions of county boards 
of education in Tennessee. Also, a comparison 
will be presented between the Tennessee board 
and the one which authorities would propose 
as most nearly ideal. While Tennessee boards 
differ somewhat from those in other states, it is 
probable that the findings for this state are 
similar to those found generally. 

The state of Tennessee is committed in gen- 
eral to the county as the unit of school admin- 
istration. The work then of the various county 
boards of education throughout the state very 
largely determine the types of school facility 
provided. It is pertinent to inquire, therefore, 
what is the composition of these county boards 
of education, what are their duties, and how 
closely the organization and work of Tennessee 
county boards conform to the best thought and 
practice. 

Through legislative enactment” the organiza- 
tion of county boards of education has been 
provided as follows: 


Be It Further Enacted: 
Sec. 15. That in each county of the state there shall 


IWard G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of School 
tration, p. 10. 

Tennessee Public School Laws, Chapter V, 1925, Sections 
15-18. 


Adminis- 


be a county board of education, composed of seven 
members, elected by the county court at its July term, 
one each year, to succeed members now in office as 
their respective terms expire, each member to serve 
for a term of seven years: Provided, this section shall 
not apply to counties where the boards of education 
are elected by the people as now fixed by law and 
provided, however, that in counties of this state hav- 
ing a population of two hundred and twenty thousand 
(220,000) or more according to the federal census of 
1920 or any subsequent federal census and in counties 
with a population of not less than one hundred and 
twelve thousand (112,000) or more than one hundred 
and fourteen thousand (114,000) by the 1920 federal 
census or any subsequent census, provisions of this 
section shall not abolish existing boards of education 
nor change the number of members of such boards, 
nor the tenure of office or length of terms or com- 
pensation of members of such boards and their suc- 
cessors as provided for in legislative acts establishing 
boards of education in such counties; but boards of 
education in such counties shall have all the powers 
and authorities authorized and provided for in this 
act. The provisions of this act shall not be construed 
as requiring any new boards of education to be elected 
in any of the counties now having a board of educa- 
tion, provided that in such counties as have a board 
of education of only five members, two additional 
members shall be elected at the July term, 1925, of 
the quarterly county court. 

Sec. 16. Members of the county boards of education 
shall be residents and voters of the county in which 
they are elected and shall be citizens of recognized 
integrity, intelligence, and ability to administer the 
duties of the office. No member of the quarterly 
county court nor any other county official shall be 
eligible for election as a member of the county board 
of education; provided, however, that the provisions 
of this act shall not be construed to legislate out of 
office any member of the board of education. No per- 
son shall be eligible to serve on the board unless such 
person be a bona fide resident of the county and have 
a practical education. If any member ceases to reside 
in the county the office of such member shall become 
vacant. 

Sec. 17. The compensation of members of said 
county board of education shall be fixed by the quar- 
terly county court for their services when attending 
regular and special meetings of the board and dis- 
charging the duties imposed by this act; provided, 
that the county trustee shall pay no voucher issued 
to members of the county board of education unless 
the same shall have been approved by the county 
judge or the chairman of the county court; provided, 
further, that no member of any board shall receive 
more than four dollars ($4) per day for his services. 

Sec. 18. When a vacancy occurs in the membership 
of the said board the unexpired term shall be filled at 
the next regular meeting of the quarterly county court. 
Vacancies shall be declared to exist on account of 
death, resignation, or removal from the county. 


Duties and Powers of the County Board 
Briefly, the duties and powers of the board 
as provided by law are as follows: 

1. To hold four regular meetings each year 
and as many called meetings as are thought 
necessary. 

2. To select one of its members chairman. 

3. To assign duties to the county superin- 
tendent. 

4. To elect and fix the salaries of school 
employees. 

5. To 
schools. 

6. To purchase supplies and equipment. 

7. To order warrants on the trustee. 

8. To fix the length of the school term. 

9. To visit schools. 

10. To dismiss employees. 

11. To suspend pupils. 

12. To have the census taken. 

13. To provide an officer and equipment. 

14. To require a budget. 

15. To consolidate schools. 

16. To provide transportation of pupils. 

17. To require physical examination of em- 
ployees and pupils. 

18. To establish night schools and part-time 
schools. 


manage and control the county 
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An examination of the law just quoted in. 
dicates that the ordinary Tennessee county 
board of education, or at least the board pro- 
vided for by the general school law of the state 
is briefly as follows: 

It is composed of seven members, who are 
elected by the county court at its July term, 
one each year for a period of seven years. The 
members are qualified voters of the county, 
hold no other county offices, are citizens of 
recognized integrity, intelligence, and ability to 
administer the duties of the office. Their com- 
pensation is to be fixed by the county court, 
but not to exceed $4 a day. From the duties 
specified, it is evident that the intent of the law 


is for the boards to actually administer the 
schools. 


The Ideal County Board 


Mr. J. C. Taylor, principal of the county 
high school at Savannah, Tenn., made an in- 
tensive study of the composition and work of 
the county boards of education in the 95 coun- 
ties of the state to determine the extent to 
which boards and their work complied with the 
legislative enactment, and further to attempt 
to discover to what extent Tennessee boards 
parallel the work of an ideal board of education. 
This study was made at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers under the direction of the 
writer. Mr. Taylor set about to determine what 
an ideal board of education is and its work 
through an exhaustive study of the judgments 
of those who have made careful studies in this 
field. As a result, he summed up an ideal county 
board of education in the following words:* 

“It is composed of five members, who are 
selected from the county at large. They are 
elected by popular vote, at a special election 
held at the schools, preferably in the spring. 
They serve for a term of five years, with one 
new member coming on the board each year 
and their terms in this manner overlapping. 
They are men and women of successful business 
experience, have a wholesome interest in the 
public schools, and are willing to delegate the 
actual running of the schools to professionally 
trained persons. 

‘The members serve essentially without pay, 
except for necessary expenses incurred while 
attending board meetings. Business is trans- 
acted by the board as a body, there being no 
standing committees and few if any temporary 
ones. The duties of the board are legislative 
and not executive, the most important of which 
are as follows: 

1. To employ a professionally trained school 
executive — the superintendent. 

2. To adopt policies upon his recommenda- 
tion. 

3. To see that such policies are carried out.” 

Taylor, then, compiled the facts regarding 
the present status of county boards in the 95 
counties in Tennessee. Probably the best pic- 
ture of present conditions in this state can be 
given by quoting from Taylor’s study:* 


A Comparison of Tennessee County Boards of 
Education with the Ideal Board 


Types of Boards 
Tennessee Boards: There are many different types 
of county boards of education in Tennessee. 
Ideal Board: There is one best type of board. 
Size of Boards 
Tennessee Boards: The boards vary in size from 3 
to 15 members. 


*James Custer Taylor, ‘‘A Study of the Tennessee County 
Boards of Education,’’ unpublished thesis, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, p. 51. 

*Ibid., p. 52. 

(Concluded on Page 107) 
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Attacks on School Administration 
Supt. W. C. McGinnis, Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


The cry of the taxpayer is heard in the land, 
and, as one severe critic of the schools writes, 
“jt promises to develop into a roar that will be 
heard across the continent.” 

The following quotations are exact copies of 
statements that have appeared in print, or have 
been made orally in the presence of the writer. 

1. “Taxpayers all over the United States are 
smarting under the sting of oppressive state and 
local taxation. Many farmers and many busi- 
ness men are obliged to borrow money to pay 
their taxes; many home owners, unable to pay 
or borrow further, are likely to lose their 
homes.” 

2. “Chief among the most reckless of the tax 
spenders are the various boards of education 
and school trustees. These bodies, acting in 
most cases under the direction of the school 
politician, are squandering public funds with an 
abandon never before known.” 

3. “It is perfectly clear that if the demands 
of the schools continue to increase at the pres- 
ent rate, or as seems more probable, at an in- 
creased rate, the financial inability of society 
to pay the cost will in a measurable time bring 
about radical curtailments. Under the enormous 
load of taxation that society carries today, com- 
munities will rise against the burdensome cost 
of public-school education.” 

4. “With the elimination of the frills, school 
operating costs ought to be reduced by one 
half.” 

5. ‘More than half of all the money collected 
from taxation goes to the schools.” 

6. “The burden of taxation is killing busi- 
ness.” 

7. “Taxation has reached a point where fur- 
ther increase will be confiscation of property.” 

8. “The expenditure of every dollar of school 
funds ought to be subject to the approval of 
the mayor.” 

9. “There is a tremendous amount of waste 
of money in the school system.” 


Cost Criticisms Basic 


The number and variety of listed criticisms 
of the administration of the school systems 
might be increased indefinitely even if we 
should use only those criticisms that are being 
made by supposedly responsible business men 
and public officials. 

Criticism of the schools is not confined to 
the subject of school costs. The range of crit- 
icism is wide and all-inclusive, but the more 
serious criticisms have their bases in school 
costs. An editorial finding fault with the local 
high school because of ‘‘fads and frills’ may 
not mention school costs, but that is the real 
subject to the editorial. The Chamber of Com- 
merce condemns the teaching of household arts 
and the civic committee of the Taxpayers’ 
League goes on record as being opposed to the 
inclusion of a cafeteria in the new junior high 
school on the ground that the school is in- 
vading the rights of the home, but expense is 
the real basis of the opposition. Thus the many 
direct attacks on the schools on the basis of 
extravagance and waste are supplemented by 
many indirect attacks from the same basis. 

Frequently superintendents and _— school 
boards are faced with the problem of whether 
to ignore attacks on the schools, or to meet 
them, and, if they are to be met, how to meet 
them. Criticism of school expenditures in gen- 
eral, such as the 1922 Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation, is likely to be regarded by super- 
intendents as an academic question in which 
they take only a casual interest, but direct and 
specific criticism of the local school system usu- 


ally rouses the ire of the careful, prudent super- 
intendent. If the Chamber of Commerce or a 
candidate for public office charges that there is 
waste in the administration of the local school 
system the superintendent resents it, and if he 
takes official notice of the charge he attempts 
to disprove it. 


Some Guiding Principles 

There are some guiding principles which 
school officials can observe for their own ad- 
vantage and for the welfare of the schools. 

1. Avoid newspaper controversies. 

2. Do not reply directly to attacks on the 
schools unless forced to do so by very unusual 
circumstances. Nine times out of ten it will not 
be necessary to make direct replies. 

3. Whether attacks on the schools should be 
answered at all depends upon whether, if not 
answered, they are likely to injure the schools. 
Here good judgment and common sense must 
find the answer. 

4. Every progressive school system has a 
systematic publicity program. Most attacks on 
the schools (probably all of them) can best be 
met and answered through and by the construc- 
tive releases of the publicity department. 

5. The presentation of school conditions 
should be dignified. No personalities should be 
indulged in. Statements should be based on 
bona fide data. Conclusions should be consist- 
ent with the data; should be logical; and should 
not be statements of opinion. In other words, 
the conclusions should be as scientific as pos- 
sible. 

School officials are likely to regard all criti- 
cism as insincere, malicious, and selfish. This 
is an unwise and dangerous attitude to take 
— dangerous not only to the school board and 
the superintendent, but also to the schools. It 
is better to assume that even the Taxpayers’ 
League is honest and is devoted to the public 
welfare. Even adverse criticism of the schools 
is, in the long run, likely to be of benefit to the 
schools. The Carnegie Foundation Report 
which was the most severe indictment ever 
made against American schools has brought 
more of benefit than harm to education in 
America. 


A Typical Example 


Here is a typical statement: ‘“‘Another scheme 
has been adopted by the school board to pro- 
vide another ‘educator’ with a soft job at the 
expense of the taxpayers. They have estab- 
lished a Department of Research!” The best 
way to meet the charge that there is waste in 
the school system is to admit it. Waste is uni- 
versal. Every business man knows there is waste 
in his own business organization, and, if he is 
a manufacturer on a large scale, he knows that 
there is some waste in every department of his 
organization, and that the amount or degree 
of waste depends upon the amount of scientific 
study his organization has used to eliminate 
waste. 

Industry has not hesitated to add to the cost 
of overhead by providing for departments of re- 
search, and the research department in industry 
has justified itself on the basis of the decrease 
of waste and the increase in the quality and 
quantity of product. Industrial expansion is 
largely based on research. The business man, 
met on his own ground, has enough transfer 
of ability in the application of common sense 
to see the relationship between research in in- 
dustry and research in education, 

Undoubtedly some of the criticism of the 
schools is prompted by selfishness or supposed 
self-interest. Much of it is based on misinfor- 
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mation, lack of information, or a wrong inter- 
pretation of facts. Some of it is based on tradi- 
tion and an unacknowledged adherence to the 
old theory that, “there is no more reason why 
I should help pay for the education of my 
neighbor’s child than that I should help pay 
for his bread.” 

Let us examine specifically some of the direct 
criticisms of the schools that were listed at the 
beginning of this article. 

The chief charges are: (1) Taxes are op- 
pressive and business men are obliged to bor- 
row to pay them, and home owners are likely 
to lose their homes. (2) Boards of education 
squander public funds. (3) There is financial 
inability on the part of society to pay the cost 
of schools. (4) Elimination of frills would re- 
duce costs one half. 

The following data are not conclusive, but 
they are accurate and are the only type of 
answer which will convince the thoughtless 
critic. The facts are taken from Research Bul- 
letin, N.E.A., Vol. III, No. 3, and are based on 
U. S. Government reports: The cost of public 
education in the United States for 1922 was 
.56 per cent of the tangible wealth. This is $5.60 
per $1,000; $.56 per $100; or a 5.6 mill tax. 
This is not oppressive or confiscatory taxation. 

A total of 2.77 per cent of the national in- 
come was expended for public education in 
1922. 

The cost of public education in 1922 was 
15.61 per cent of the amount of the national 
income saved. 

In 1914 one person in four had a bank ac- 
count. In 1922 one person in three. 

Cost of education is not keeping business 
from expanding. Corporation surplus is the 
amount remaining after payment of all ex- 
penses, including reserves, taxes, and dividends. 
The corporation surplus in the United States 


annually is about 4 per cent of the amount of 
the national income. 


Economic Value of Education 


The standard of living of a nation determines 
to a considerable extent the amount of agri- 
cultural and manufactured products the people 
will consume. Business profits are largely de- 
termined by the quantity of products con- 
sumed. Education is a factor in raising the 
standard of living. Indirectly and directly in- 
dustry is indebted to education for profits, and 
thus for prosperity. Education provides the 
scientist for the research departments of indus- 
try, business, and agriculture. Education is not, 
as it is legally assumed to be, a nonproductive 
enterprise. 

The charge of ‘fads and frills” is so old and 
familiar that it does not require specific treat- 
ment here. No two critics can agree as to what 
constitutes the “fads and frills.”’ The statement 
that elimination of the fads and frills would 
reduce the cost of schools one half, is a gross 
exaggeration even if the critic is permitted to 
make his own list of them. Teachers’ salaries 
represent approximately 75 per cent of the 
amount of current expenditures. If a city is 
expending a million dollars for current expendi- 
tures, the reduction of the teaching corps by 
one third would represent a saving of only 
$250,000. The critic’s longest list of “fads and 
frills” never includes the teaching load of a 
third of the teachers. The critic himself dis- 
proves his charge that the elimination of “fads 
and frills” will reduce costs one half. 

The tendency of critics to exaggerate is one 
thing that helps the school official in present- 
ing to the public interesting and valuable in- 
formation in regard to the schools. 





Organization of Sight-Saving Classes 


Gladys L. Dunlop, Supervisor of Sight-Saving Classes, Detroit, Michigan 


A large portion of the school population 


suffers from eye defects. Recent reports of the. 


National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness indicate that at least one child in one 
thousand should receive the benefits of sight- 
saving-class training. 

This special type of education grew out of 
the demand for a school program adapted to 
the needs of the children with seriously pro- 
gressive eye defects and those who did not 
have sufficient vision to use regular school 
equipment though they were in no sense of the 
word blind. 

The first class in the country was established 
in Boston in April, 1913. Owing to the many 
problems involved, the growth has been very 
gradual. It is gratifying to note, however, that 
during the past year there has been an increase 
of 7 per cent in the number of classes. Further 
efforts should be made to establish approxi- 
mately 5,000 classes which are necessary if a 
satisfactory educational program is to be pro- 
vided for the children with serious eye diffi- 
culty. 

Perhaps the most difficult factor in the organ- 
ization of a class is the selection of those who 
would profit by this special type of training. 
In establishing the work for the first time, 
careful studies should be made in codperation 
with the local health agency procuring correc- 
tion and treatment for those suffering from 
serious eye defects. 

Candidates for the classes are usually dis- 
covered through routine health examinations by 
teachers or nurses. An endeavor has been made 
to set up guides which may serve all school 
systems in finding potential sight-saving candi- 
dates. 


Principles of Choosing Children 


In connec.ion with the summer course at the 
University of Chicago in 1928, several ophthal- 
mologists who were familiar with the sight- 
saving program met in a conference with teach- 
ers and supervisors to consider guides which 
may serve in placing those, who, after having 
expert ocular services, need, in addition, spe- 
cial attention in the classroom. The following 
guides were formulated and since that time 
have been generally used by the various states 
and cities in classifying children: 

1. Children having visual acuity of 20/70 or 
less in the better eye after proper refraction. 
In addition, the following are recommended as 
potential candidates: 

a) Children in elementary schools having 
four or more diopters of myopia. 

b) Inactive, subsiding (or regressive) cases, 
such as interstitial or phlyctenular keratitis, 
optic neuritis, trachoma, etc., in which some 
irritation may be present, provided the ap- 
proval of the attending physician is given. 

2. All cases must be considered individually. 

3. Any child who in the opinion of the 
ophthalmologist will benefit by assignment to a 
sight-saving class, subject to suggestion for 
treatment and training by such oculist, and the 
acceptance of the educational authorities hav- 
ing charge of such classes. 

4. It is assumed that all the children assigned 
to sight-saving classes have average normal 
mentality. 

Physical Conditions 


Having determined the number of children 
for the class, careful attention should be given 
to the selection of a room. Since one room must 
serve several buildings, it should be centrally 
placed in the district and must also be con- 
venient to transportation lines. If possible a 


newer type of building having correct lighting 
and modern equipment should be decided upon, 
thus minimizing the cost of opening a class. 

A full-sized classroom is desirable in order 
to take care of the extra equipment which 
these classes demand, and to provide sufficient 
space for these low-visioned children to move 
about. 

The best authorities on lighting state that in 
every classroom there should be “a maximum 
light with a minimum glare.” A_ sight-saving 
classroom is selected and equipped with these 
essentials in mind, 

A northern exposure was for a long time con- 
sidered best, for here the light is least variable 
and for this reason can be easily controlled. 
Most recent investigations have proved that an 
eastern exposure is most desirable, since it 
gives the children some sunlight. Poor eyes are 
often a reflection of unhealthy bodies, and 
every attempt is made to improve the physical 
condition as well as to provide proper working 
conditions. 


The Lighting Problem 


The glass area of the windows should be 
equal to one fourth of the floor area. Windows 
should be at least 3 ft. from the floor and no 
nearer the front of the room than 7 ft. They 
should also reach almost to the ceiling, since 
we must depend on light from the top to light 
the far corners of the room. Unilateral lighting 
is preferred. Wall tints are considered impor- 
tant. From a lighting point of view they should 
be finished in light butf, with ceilings in cream. 

Careful consideration is given to artificial 
lighting. Indirect lighting was for a time be- 
lieved to be the only satisfactory installation 
for sight-saving classrooms, but too often not 
enough attention is given to maintenance, which 
detracts considerably from the efficiency of the 
light. Observation and experience have deter- 
mined therefore that the direct light, with 
totally inclosing translucent shades is most de- 
sirable. 





The correct type of window shades provided 
a sight-saving classroom is of vital importance, 
According to the “Code of Lighting School 
Buildings,” issued by the National Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society, shades must perform 
several functions: (1) diffuse direct sunlight: 
(2) control the illumination to secure reason- 
able uniformity, (3) eliminate glare from visi- 
ble sky, adjoining buildings, or from the black- 
board. 

These conditions are best met by equipping 
the windows with two buff translucent shades. 
each operating from the center. Care should be 
exercised, however, in installing them so that 
no light enters between the two rollers. Shades 
on fixtures which may be adjusted at any part 
of the window are sometimes supplied. How- 
ever, these are not advisable since with very 
frequent adjustment they are soon beyond re- 
pair. 

The Equipment Essentials 

All furniture and woodwork in sight-saving 
classrooms must have a flat finish, since highly 
polished surfaces are a source of glare. 

Movable desks with adjustable tops are 
necessary. The slanting top provides a proper 
focus and the pupil may at any time move the 
desk to a place where he may obtain the best 
light considering his own particular difficulty. 

Special supplies for the class include soft 
cream manila paper (9 by 12 in.) such as is 
used in most art classes. The same type of 
paper should be purchased lined in green or 
black about three fourths of an inch apart. All 
written work is done with a soft pencil. Any 
good grade of soft drawing pencil is acceptable 
provided it produces a clear, even, black line 
that does not smear easily. 

Bulletin typewriters are also an essential part 
of the equipment of the classroom. Teachers 
use the machines to prepare certain material 
in large type. Furthermore, they are more sat- 
isfactory for the children’s use. Typewriting 


is taught all pupils above the fourth grade, not 
as a vocation but as a means of saving eves. 


CHILDREN IN A DETROIT SIGHT-SAVING CLASS USING THE SAND BOX FOR DEVELOPING A PROJECT 
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A DETROIT SIGHT-SAVING CLASS USING SPECIAL BOOKS FOR A READING CLASS 


Careful instruction enables the individual to 
master the keyboard within a few weeks. Fol- 
lowing this, composition, spelling, or any form 
of written work may be prepared without in- 
volving the use of the eyes. 

Books in 24-point type on cream paper are 
furnished all the classes. 


Class Organization 


Sight-saving classes should be organized on 
what is known as the cooperative plan of edu- 
cation, the children doing all the study and 
written work in the special room with the sight- 
saving-class teacher, but reciting with those of 
normal vision. This provides social contact as 
well as academic competition. 

The only deviation from the program as set 
up for regular classes is an elimination of such 
subjects as require considerable close eye work 
—art, library, and sewing. In the place of 
these, the special teacher provides different 
tvpes of handcraft which do not involve close 
use of the eyes. Here the child has an oppor- 
tunity to express himself and to learn certain 
activities which he may pursue outside the 
classroom and thus avoid engaging in those 
from which eye injury might result. 

The greatest factor in the success or failure 
in any sight-saving-class program is the teacher. 
No individual should be assigned without hav- 
ing had special training for the work. Inten- 
sive summer courses have been introduced at 
the University of Chicago, University of Cin- 
cinnati, University of Southern California, Buf- 
falo Teachers College, Columbia, and Tulane 
Universities. Such courses give consideration to 
ocular problems, including anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, and hygiene of the eye; eye diseases and 
the errors of refraction. With this information 
and a background of satisfactory teaching ex- 
perience, the teacher can well adapt modern 
methods and materials to the needs of the sight- 
saving-class child. Without this special train- 
ing, a teacher is incapable of providing for 
individual differences with respect to eye con- 
ditions. 


While education costs for the child with low 
vision are in excess of that for normally sighted 
children, this should not be a deterring factor 
when considering the organization of the 
classes. Special education costs less than aca- 
demic failures and juvenile delinquency. Such 


are the inevitable fates of boys and girls with 
imperfect vision, unless special provision is 
made, for them for the whole of life becomes 
distorted to the degree which the pupil suffers 
in attempting to meet life’s situations, its bur- 
dens and difficulties. 


Teacher Status in lowa 


Iowa is a typical state. Its educational status 
is similar to that of many other states. The 
teaching personnel in point of training, tenure, 
remuneration, and service does not vary in any 
marked degree from the great average that ap- 
plies to the country at large. 

lowa now comes forward with a study on the 
teacher of the state which is said to be more 
comprehensive than that undertaken by any 
other states. It brings out facts, some of which 
will prove of interest outside of Iowa as well 
as those residing in the state. The fact that 
over 60 per cent of the current expenditures of 
the State of lowa for operating its public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools goes for the 
salaries of teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents, emphasizes the importance of 
the study. 

The total number of teaching positions in the 
elementary and secondary schools for the school 
year of 1929 was 25,842. As to their training 
the report says: 

“About one third (32 per cent) of the rural 
teachers are graduates of a normal-training high 
school, one fourth have had from 6 to 12 weeks 
at a teachers’ college, while 21.4 per cent have 
had from ™% to 1 year in a teachers’ col- 
lege, college, or university. One out of every 
8 has had more than 1 year of training 
above high school, while two thirds of the entire 
group have not more than 12 weeks of training 
beyond high school. As might be anticipated, 
the city elementary teachers possess more train- 

ing. Nearly a third have had from 1% to 2 
years in a teachers’ college, half of the group 
have had from 1% to 2 years in some college 


or university, and almost 3 out of every 10 
have had more than 2 years of training above 
graduation from high school. Ninety-five per 
cent have had more than 12 weeks of training 
beyond high school. 

“More than half of the junior-high-school 
teachers have college degrees while three fourths 
of the senior-high-school teachers fall into this 
training group. Twenty-three per cent of the 
junior-high-school teachers have 2 years of 
training above high school or less, while only 
7 per cent of the senior-high-school teachers 
fall within these limits. Four fifths of the 83 
junior-college teachers and two thirds of the 
librarians possess master’s degrees.”’ 

In presenting the median years of experience 
the study gives the following: 


a 2 years 
City elementary teachers....... 6 years 
Junior-high-school teachers.... . 10 years 
Senior-high-school teachers... . . 3 years 
Public junior-college teachers... 4 years 


On the subject of tenure the report says: 
“Taken as an entire group, more than 40 per 
cent of the teaching personnel of Iowa were new 
to their positions in 1928-29. Fifteen per cent 
had but 1 year of tenure, and 85 per cent re- 
mained 5 years or less. But 1 out of every 16 
stayed for more than 10 years. Of the 4 groups 
of classroom teachers, 42 per cent were new to 
their positions, 16 per cent had been in them 1 
year, and but 30 per cent had a tenure of more 
than 2 years. Less than 15 per cent had been in 
their positions more than 5 years. 
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Clearfield’s School Adventures 


Mark Wright, Member Clearfield School Board 


A SALARY SCHEDULE FOR TEACHERS 

There has been 100-per-cent attendance of 
members at the last three monthly meetings 
of Clearfield’s school board. Sam Jones, chair- 
man of the board, expressed probably the real 
explanation of such perfect attendance when 
he said: “The combination of a new superin- 
tendent, plus the lure of his monthly reports 
to the board, has done the trick.” 

The superintendent’s report this month rec- 
ommended the adoption of a new salary sched- 
ule for teachers. The previous schedule which 
had guided us had been a vague affair except 
for one point. Each teacher and principal, re- 
gardless of training, experience, or worth to 
the school system, received an annual increase 
of fifty dollars. Mrs. James, once a teacher 
herself, had remarked more than once since 
becoming a member of our board that our pres- 
ent scheme for teachers’ salary increases needed 
thoroughgoing revision. But we had done noth- 
ing about it, because no one member seemed 
to know exactly how to improve the situation. 
However, Superintendent Graham’s report has 
cleared the atmosphere. As we went home, 
after adopting the new salary schedule, we car- 
ried with us the feeling that we ourselves had 
discovered something. 

But before Superintendent Graham submit- 
ted the proposed new salary schedule for our 
approval, he discussed informally with us sev- 
eral pertinent points. These essential features 
in a good salary schedule for teachers, whether 
in Maine or California, as listed by him in- 
cluded the following: 


Eight Salary Essentials 


1. A beginning salary sufficient to insure for 
Clearfield well-trained and well-educated teach- 
ers. This salary should represent a living wage 
for an individual with the habits, tastes, and 
training of a teacher. 

2. Provision for taking experienced teachers 
as well as beginning teachers into the system. 
These experienced teachers should be started at 
a point in the salary schedule commensurate 
with their training and experience. 

3. Provision that either promotion or receipt 
of the maximum salary shall require (a) evi- 
dence of professional growth (summer school, 
extension courses, travel, etc.); (b) evidence of 
high classroom efficiency (as shown by objec- 
tive tests of different types and whenever pos- 
sible by more than one individual). 

4. Small automatic annual salary increases 
with periodic “halts” unless justified by further 
professional growth. 

5. Increases in salary arranged to encourage 
hard work and individual improvement, and to 
recognize unusual merit. 

6. The attachment of special salaries to po- 
sitions, such as demonstrating teaching, which 
demand special training or special ability. 

7. The maximum salaries for those teachers 
who make teaching a professional career should 
be at least twice as large as the beginning sal- 
aries. These maximum salaries should demand 
about fifteen years of service and continued evi- 
dence of definite professional growth. 

8. Salary increases based on efficiency. 

This last point is very important according 
to our superintendent, yet very difficult to carry 
out. It has been tried in various places with 
varying degrees of success. Usually it has not 
met with particularly satisfying results. The 
great trouble lies in the fact that in the last 
analysis the whole problem reduces to a ques- 
tion of the reliability of the personal judgment 
of the superintendent or other supervisory offi- 


cer. The teacher rated low claims invariably 
unfair consideration. Usually there is raised 
the question of the degree to which the super- 
visory officer or officers really understand all 
the factors involved. In case of a public hear- 
ing on the matter, public sympathy tends to 
drift toward “the poor teacher” instead of 
toward the children under the poor teacher. 


Insuring Growth 


The plan of basing promotion and salaries 
on efficiency in the classroom is right in prin- 
ciple but difficult to apply. However, some plan 
is necessary. Continued professional growth 
doesn’t happen without some real stimulus. 
Without some such stimulus experienced teach- 
ers tend to fall into ruts. Teaching positions, 
since the educational opportunity of the chil- 
dren is the major consideration, must never 
become merely snug harbors or havens of rest. 

With these considerations in mind Superin- 
tendent Graham, with the aid and approval of 
the board, worked out the following salary 
schedule for Clearfield. It is admittedly a com- 
promise. But it represents a definite attempt 
to improve past conditions. The salary sched- 
ule as adopted follows: 


Training 
2-year Normal Graduate 
3-year Normal Graduate 
A=VGGE DUT TMAL. WaT MOR 68.558: k SON Sealed oso O8 
Degree (received while in school system) $100. 

(or college) 
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school month, and the June, July, and August 
checks are drawn together on June 15. 


When Increments Stop 

1. All teachers shall stop receiving the an- 
nual increment at the end of any three-year 
period during which they have not completed 
one unit (6 weeks) of approved summer-school 
work, or the equivalent extension courses, or 
one unit (5 or 6 weeks) of approved travel, or 
equivalents satisfactory to the superintendent. 

2. Original certificates of summer-school 
courses, extension courses, or a statement of 
approved travel shall be filed at the superin- 
tendent’s office on or before the last day of 
the first school week in September. Failure to 
do so means that the teacher has automatically 
lost the right to the increments due if she had 
met the necessary requirements. Should the 
institution concerned make the obtaining of 
this certificate at the required time impossible, 
the teacher must submit a sworn statement cov- 
ering her work and credits on the same date 
referred to in the foregoing, and file the original 
certificate before October 1. 

3. The annual increment in any case may be 
withheld or increased, if in the judgment of the 
superintendent it seems advisable. Special sal- 
aries may be attached to positions which call 
for special training or special ability. For ex- 
ample, demonstration teachers or teachers of 
exceptional children. 


Maximum With- Maximum With 


Annual out Further 1 Summer’s Work 

Salary Increase Training Every 3 Years 
$1,000 $75 $1,225 $1,825 plus $60 
1,100 75 2s 1,925 plus 60 
1,200 75 1,425 2,025 plus 60 





If sufficient professional work be done to earn 
the degree, the maximum salary becomes for a 
2-year normal graduate, $1,825 plus $120 (8 
summers’ or 2 years’ work) plus $100 for de- 
gree. Total, $2,045. For a 4-year normal or 
college graduate, $2,025 plus $120 (8 summers’ 
or 2 years’ work) plus $100 for degree. Total, 
$2,245. 

Extended travel (5 or 6 weeks) with advance 
approval of the superintendent may be sub- 
stituted occasionally for the summer school re- 
quirement. 

The policy of granting a one year’s leave of 
absence for professional study is to be encour- 
aged. A teacher in such a case shall not forfeit 
the normal annual increase or the $100 for the 
degree earned while in service. 


Men Teachers Wanted 
Since it is desirable that an increasing per- 
centage of teachers in our junior and senior 
high schools be men, the salary schedule for 
men shall be such as to compete successfully 
with salaries paid men college graduates as be- 
ginners in other vocations or professions: 








Annual 
Salary Increase 
$1,500 $100 


Training 
4-year College or Normal Graduate 





The conditions as to continued professional 
training, travel, and degrees earned in service 
shall be identical for men and women teachers. 

The annual increment of $75 for all women 
teachers recognizes the fact that salary in- 
creases for a given period of training and ex- 
perience should be the same for all, regardless 
of the grade taught. (Hint: It is not the grade 
taught, whether grade 1 or grade 12, which 
changes the annual increase, but rather definite 
professional growth and _ high classroom 
efficiency.) The $15 increase for one unit of 
study or travel is 6 per cent of the average 
investment of $250 required to earn one unit. 
Salaries are paid in twelve equal installments. 
Checks are drawn on the fifteenth of each 


4. The $15 increase which is granted for one 
unit (6 weeks) of approved travel will be dis- 
tributed equally over the twelve monthly pay- 
ments. This $15 is a permanent salary increase. 
The base salary for the next year is equal to 
the salary of the previous year plus the earned 
increments which have been properly certified 
and recorded in the superintendent’s office. (See 
paragraph 2.) 

5. Approval of all travel should be sought 
from the superintendent in advance. A detailed 
itinerary should be submitted in writing. No 
travel credit will be granted for short trips. In 
general, five continuous weeks of travel will be 
the minimum. 

6. The foregoing sections shall apply to all 
regular teachers, wherever they may have been 
employed during the past three years. 

7. The foregoing supersedes and brings to 
date all previous salary schedule data. 

Definition of three-year period: Computa- 
tion shall start with the date of graduation from 
normal school, college, or other professional 
school for all graduating in June, 1929, or 
thereafter. 

Computations for all will begin with June, 
1933, since a notice of changes in regulations 
one year or more in advance of their taking 
effect is deemed fair to all cases. 
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PROSPERITY AND EDUCATION 


People should understand that before pros- 
perity can return there must be a renewed in- 
terest in the spiritual life by both individuals 
and nations. Nations should realize that the 
world has always possessed raw materials and 
labor; but has been prosperous only when 
the people have been actuated by a religious 
faith to use these resources for advancement 
and service. This is the law of life and now 
is the time when it should be taught in 
churches, schools, and colleges. — Roger W. 
Babson. 
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Bonding Versus Pay-As-You-Go—I 


Don L. Essex, Assistant, School Buildings and Grounds Division, State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 


The Relative Merits of the Two Plans 


In this article’ it is proposed to point out and 
discuss the relative advantages and shortcom- 
ings of bonding as compared with the pay-as- 
you-go policy. More specifically, the relation of 
each of the two policies to the following consid- 
erations will be taken up: 

Adequate Provision for 
Needs 

Dispensability of Funds Used 

Stability of the Revenue System 

Extravagance 

Justice to Present and Future Taxpayers 

Cost to the School Administration 

Cost to the Taxpayer 


School-Building 


Adequate Provision for School Building 
Needs 


It will be evident to anyone that in many 
communities, if school officials were forced to 
use the pay-as-you-go plan to finance their 
school buildings, the buildings simply would not 
be constructed or else cheap, flimsy structures 
would be erected that would be wholly inade- 
quate to meet the educational needs of the com- 
munity. Consider, for example, a city with an 
assessed valuation of $30,000,000 desirous of 
constructing an elementary school costing 
$150,000. If the city adopts the pay-as-you-go 
policy it must increase the tax rate 50 cents on 
the hundred dollars during the year the building 
is constructed. Taxpayers would strongly dis- 
approve such a proceeding. If it were proposed 
to raise the money by a bond issue, there would 
be objections, but they would be much less 
strenuous than in the case of the use of the 
pay-as-you-go plan. In other words, the odds 
would be tremendously against the building ever 
being contracted if it were proposed to pay for 
it directly from taxes. The proposal to issue 
bonds would give much greater assurance that 
the building would be erected. 

There is still another phase to this question. 
Which plan, if adopted, gives the greater assur- 
ance that the funds necessary for the comple- 
tion of the enterprise will be secured? Now it is 
known that school bonds ordinarily are a desir- 
able form of investment. It may be that in some 
instances this desirability has been secured at 
considerable cost to the community in the way 
of interest and premium. But that is apart from 
the question. The point is, school bonds, if in- 
telligently issued, can always be sold. In other 
words, a bond issue will bring in the necessary 
funds. 

This may or may not be true with the pay- 
as-you-go plan. In the case of the city cited 
above, it is very doubtful if a 50-cent tax rate 
would produce $150,000. Evasion and decep- 
tion may be resorted to by many taxpayers in 
order to avoid paying all of the excessive charge. 
As a result tax collections may fall short of the 
amount anticipated. The existence of the condi- 
tion of “diminishing returns” is a serious handi- 
cap to the successful operation of the pay-as- 
you-go plan in many cities. 


Dispensability of Funds Used 

Loans are voluntary; taxation is compulsory. 
Consequently, loans take money only from 
those who can afford to part with it. On the 
other hand, taxation takes money from all 
whether or not they can afford to part with the 
funds at the particular time. The man who 
loans money to the government is content to do 


1This article and the articles to follow are abridgements of 


certain phases of a detailed and comprehensive study made by 
the writer, entitled ‘‘Bonding versus Pay-as-You-Go in the 
Financing of School Buildings.’’ The original study is now in 


press with the Bureau of 
Columbia University. 


Publications, Teachers College, 


so; he is presumably satisfied with the rate of 
interest and security offered. The loan, there- 
fore, places no subjective burden on him. At the 
same time it benefits the nonsubscriber to the 
loan who is not required to pay his money in 
taxes. Obviously, the money invested in govern- 
ment loans is the money with which the com- 
munity can most easily dispense. The element 
of sacrifice for the present is, therefore, reduced 
to a minimum. 


Stability of the Revenue System 


It is a fundamental rule of public finance that 
a revenue system should be stable. A policy of 
financing improvements that causes rapid and 
sudden changes in the rate of taxation is the 
occasion of unnecessary inconvenience and tax- 
ation.” Taxes are a most important element in 
what may be called the industrial environment 
and for that reason should not be subject to 
sudden and arbitrary changes. Such changes in- 
troduce unnecessary disturbances in business 
relations and prove a benefit to speculators 
only. It makes no difference whether rates go up 
or down; in either case the modifications of un- 
usual relations introduce unreliable factors into 
business calculations. 

It will be obvious that in many instances 
the use of the pay-as-you-go plan will not 
allow the tax rate to be held at anything like 
an even level. A community that builds a 
schoolhouse at infrequent intervals cannot 
make use of the pay-as-you-go plan without a 
disproportionate bulging of the tax rate at the 
time a building is constructed. The curve of 
the tax rate over a period of years in a com- 
munity of this type would be as irregular as 
the New York City sky line. However, if 
buildings are being constructed annually, the 
tax rate may be held at a fairly even level by 
the use of the pay-as-you-go plan. 

Bonding, of course, regardless of the fre- 
quency of building, since it distributes pay- 
ments over a number of years, does not cause 
sudden and violent changes in the tax rate. 


An Inducement to Extravagance 


People buy more critically when they are 
paying cash than when they are paying by 
installments. When the cost is distributed over 
a period of time, people are more concerned 
with the method and amount of payment than 
they are with the total cost. As a result, they 
may buy things they do not really need or else 
pay more than the purchases are worth. 

Public finance is no different from private 
finance in this respect. Taxpayers will scrutin- 
ize building projects closely if they have to 
pay for them immediately. Public officials are 
less prone to construct unnecessary improve- 
ments or to pay exorbitant prices for improve- 
ments if they are compelled to justify a con- 
siderable increase in the tax rate at the time 
they advocate such expenditure. The very fact 
that it is easier and less irritating to borrow 
money for public purposes offers a greater in- 
ducement to extravagance. 


Justice to Present and Future Taxpayers 


By permitting gradual payment of the orig- 
inal expenditure, loans lessen the burden upon 
the present and increase the burden upon the 
future. Is this just? 

Should the Future Share the Burden? Sup- 
pose that a building is constructed in a com- 
munity every twenty or thirty years. If the pay- 
as-you-go plan is used, the taxpayers of one 
particular year will pay the entire cost. If the 
building had been constructed the previous 


2Adams, Henry C., Public Debts. Appleton, New York, 1893, 
oe: 97. 





year, a slightly different group of taxpayers 
would have borne the burden. If it had been 
constructed a year later, still another slightly 
different group would have had to pay. The 
difference in the personnel of the taxpayers 
would be still greater if the building had been 
constructed ten years sooner or ten years later. 
Taxpayers are not a Static body, but a changing 
group. Some die, others grow into the taxpayer’s 
estate; some move away, others move in. There 
is manifestly no justice in penalizing the tax- 
payers who, by mere coincidence, happen to be 
living in the community at the particular time 
the building is constructed. The more stable the 
movement of the population, the less injustice 
there will be; the more mobile the population, 
the greater the injustice. But injustice is bound 
to result to some extent if the pay-as-you-go 
plan is used. Bonding will distribute the cost 
among all groups of taxpayers, whether they 
remain in the community one year, ten years, or 
any number of years. 

The Parental Attitude. In connection with 
the question of the justice of allowing the future 
to share the burden of financing school build- 
ings, the attitude that a parent should have 
toward providing the needs of his children is 
considered by some writers as having an impor- 
tant bearing upon the subject. 

A conception of what the parental attitude 
should be is disclosed by the contention that 
“No parent worthy of the name would delib- 
erately burden his child with a debt for the 
necessary things of life he consumes while grow- 
ing up and getting ready for manhood. Just as 
every parent owes his children the best oppor- 
tunities for healthy growth of body and mind, 
likewise every community owes its children the 
material housing and the chance for develop- 
ment without making them pay for those neces- 
sities when they grow up.’”* 

This conception of a parental attitude is un- 
sound. A man is not simply somebody’s son and 
a schoolboy who has grown up. He is a citizen, 
a taxpayer, who owes allegiance to the state. He 
performs this allegiance in part, at least, by 
supporting the school system through taxpay- 
ing. Suppose a man lives in the community 
described above, where a school building is con- 
structed only once in twenty or thirty years. If 
the building was built when he was a schoolboy, 
it is just that he should help to pay for it when 
he becomes a taxpayer. For it is only the result 
of a fortunate culmination of circumstances 
that the building was not erected during one of 
the years he was a taxpayer — in which case he 
would pay an enormous share if the pay-as-you- 
go plan were in operation. Passing the burden 
along by the use of bonds does not mean that 
children, when they grow up, have to pay for 
the educational facilities they have used. It 
merely means that another group of taxpayers 
is shouldering a just share of the burden. 

As a general principle, then, it may be said 
that the future should share part of the burden 
if fairness and justice are to prevail. Bonding 
permits a distribution of the burden, pay-as- 
you-go does not. In this respect, then, as a gen- 
eral rule, bonding is more fair and just than 
pay-as-you-go. 

The phrase “as a general rule” is italicised 
and with good reason. There is an important 
exception to this rule, namely, if bond issues 
overlap the future will have to carry more than 
its just share of the burden. 

Overlapping Bond Issues Place an Unjust 
Burden U pon the Future. Suppose that the life 


“Long Term School Bonds and the 
73, October, 
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of a building is estimated as being fifty years. 
If the building is to be financed by bonds, the 
bond term will be fifty years. In this case, there 
can be no undue burden upon the future, pro- 
vided no other building is constructed in the 
meantime.* 

Now, assume that instead of constructing one 
building in fifty years the community con- 
structs five, each of which will last fifty years. 
Assume further, for the sake of convenience, 
that these buildings will be erected at ten-year 
intervals. Obviously, then, bonds, each of which 
carry a fifty-year term, must be issued every 
ten years. It is evident that people living in the 
first decade will pay interest and amortization 
quotas on but one issue of bonds, but that those 
living in the fifth decade will pay on five issues. 
It is true that the fifth decade will have the ad- 
vantage of the use of newer buildings and, 
theoretically at least, better facilities. But this 
advantage does not justify a fivefold increase in 
expenditure. After these fifty years have passed, 
if building continues at the same rate, every 
decade will pay on five issues. Thus the future 
will be saddled with a permanent burden that 
will be unduly heavy in the light of the services 
it receives. 

Now suppose that the frequency of the con- 
struction of school buildings increases. Build- 
ings will be constructed, say, every seven years, 
then every four, then annually. Bonding will in- 
crease the burden upon the future as the issues 
overlap with greater frequency. In cities where 
bonding is an annual affair, yearly bond pay- 
ments will in time exceed the whole yearly cost 
of payments. The exact time when this excess of 
yearly bond payments over yearly direct pay- 
ments appears depends upon the rate of popula- 
tion growth of the city, the bond interest rate, 
and the maturity of the bonds. But the result is 
inevitable. Sooner or later, if bonding is annu- 
ally recurrent, school building taxes will be 
heavier than if each year improvements had 
been paid directly by taxes and no debt had 
been assumed at all.° 

It is conclusive, then, that if bond terms over- 
lap bonding throws an undue burden upon the 
future, and the greater the amount of overlap- 
ping, the larger will be the proportion of the 
burden that the future must carry. It is true 
that this burden may be alleviated by an in- 
crease in property valuation in the community. 
However, the writer found from a study of the 
trend in property valuation of 99 cities from 
1900 to 1921 that on the basis of a common 
dollar the property valuation per capita of 50 
of these cities, or more than half, actually de- 
clined during the 21-year period. Too much de- 
pendency, therefore, must not be placed upon 
the increase in property valuation to lighten the 
load upon the future. 

But what about pay-as-you-go? Will it give 
greater justice than bonding under the circum- 
stances described above? Consider first that 
buildings will be constructed every ten years. 
Pay-as-you-go will place the entire burden upon 
the people who happen to be taxpayers at the 
end of each ten-year period. Manifestly, this is 
more unfair than using bonds. Now as the per- 
iod of time between buildings becomes shorter, 
there is a correspondingly less possibility of 
discrimination against certain groups of taxpay- 
ers in the use of the pay-as-you-go plan and, 
finally, when the point is reached that building 
is annually recurrent, pay-as-you-go achieves 


4If it could be accurately predicted that the life of a build- 
ing would be a hundred years, and if it could be guaranteed 
that no building would be constructed in the meantime, then, 
eliminating the factor of obsolescence, and considering only 
the matter of equity in the burden of payment, the writer would 
see no objection to a bond term of one hundred years. Of course, 
no sane person would attempt to foretell school-building needs 
a hundred years in the future. Even fifty years is much too 
far ahead. It is this inability to predict conditions in the distant 
future that has been an important factor in reducing the length 
of bond terms down to fifteen to thirty years. 


5Sumner, Charles K., ‘‘Concerning School Bonds,’’ AMERICAN 
ScnHoot Boarp JeurNnaL, Vol. 58, January, 1919, p. 26. 
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an equitable and just distribution of the tax 
burden among the taxpayers. 

The Future Will Have Its Own Burdens. 
Considerable concern has been expressed in the 
preceding discussion that the future should not 
be compelled to carry an undue proportion of 
the burden of financing school buildings. There 
is reason for this concern. Many people feel that 
future generations will have their own burdens 
to support and that these burdens will be even 
greater than those of the present. Consequently, 
any burden inherited from the past may serious- 
ly interfere with progress. 

Cubberley gives an excellent summary® of 
this point of view in The Portland Survey: “Tf 
we could see anything to indicate that the peo- 
ple of our American cities will in the near future 
reach the end of the development of their school 
systems, or that a city such as Portland would, 
in thirty years, be largely through with building 
schoolhouses, it might be wise to spread the 
payments over a period of years. Those who 
have studied the problem most, however, can 
see no such end to the educational process 
the whole conception of modern education is 
changing very rapidly, and there is every indi- 
cation that education, in the broadest sense of 
the term, will in time become the greatest busi- 
ness of a city or state. In a quarter of a century 
public education is almost certain to be ex- 
tended into fields of constructive human welfare 
of which we do not now dream. Everything that 
tends to concern child life and advance child 
welfare and, hence the welfare of the race, as 
well as most of that relating to the improve- 
ment of adults and human life, will in time be 
regarded as a legitimate function of public edu- 
cation. Those cities will be best able to meet 
the larger educational needs of the future in a 
large way which do not now handicap them- 
selves too heavily by bonded debt.” 


Cost to the School Administration 

No one can deny that, in actual cash paid 
out, bonding is a much more expensive method 
of financing capital outlays than the pay-as- 
you-go method. It will be evident to anyone 
that $100,000 and no interest will be less than 
$100,000 plus interest for a number of vears. 

In the cost of a $100,000 straight bond, bear- 
ing interest at 4 per cent and running 25 years, 
the total cost to the community will be $200,000 
or twice as much as would have been necessary 
if this project had been financed directly. 

In case this debt of $100,000 were financed 
for 25 years at the same rate of interest by the 
serial-bond method, the cost to the community 
would be $1.60 for every dollar borrowed. If 
borrowed for 40 years, it would cost $2.05 for 
each dollar spent in actual improvements. The 
higher the rate of interest and the, longer the 
maturity, the greater will be the total cost. 


Cost to the Taxpayer 

It is evident from this discussion that in 
terms of the amount of money actually paid 
out, the pay-as-you-go plan is much cheaper 
than bonding. But this considers only the cost 
to the administration and neglects the actual 
cost to the taxpayer. Take, for example, a 
school building costing $500,000 financed by a 
20-year bond issue at 5 per cent, all total an- 
nual payments being approximately equal. The 
total cost, including interest and redemption, 
will be approximately $800,000, with an aver- 
age annual cost of about $40,000. It is plain 
that this total cost is $300,000 in excess of the 
cost by direct payments. But has there been a 
saving to the taxpayer by use of the bonding 
method? 

Consider the taxpayer whose share of the cost 
of direct payments will be $500. He must pay 
all of this in one year. On the same basis, his 
share of the total cost incurred by bonding will 
be $800; but this amount will be distributed 


®Cubberley, E. P., The Portland Survey, World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y., 1915, p. 301. 
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over 20 years, and the annual charge to him 
will be but $40. If the pay-as-you-go plan is 
used, he will not have the use of his $500 after 
the first year. If the bonding plan is used, he 
can still use $460 out of the $500 the first year: 
$420 the second year; $380 the third year; and 
so on for twelve and a half years. During the 
next seven and a half years he is no longer pay- 
ing for the school building, but for the privilege 
of having his payments distributed over 20 
vears. 

If it is assumed that the taxpayer's money is 
worth 6 per cent to him, the accumulated inter- 
est on the amounts the bonding plan allows him 
to use totals $172.20. On this basis, then, bond- 
ing costs the taxpayer $628.80 instead of $800. 

Source of Funds for Taxes. The source of 
funds for taxes is considered by some an impor- 
tant factor in determining the cost to the tax- 
payer. Many people frequently assume that a 
substantial portion of taxes is paid from bor- 
rowed money. Now, it is well known that in the 
absence of any unusual and peculiar influences, 
the credit of a city stands higher than the credit 
of any individual within the city. Therefore, it 
has been urged that city governments, able to 
borrow money at low rates of interest, should 
do so and pay for capital improvements with 
the proceeds of such borrowings, instead of hav- 
ing taxpayers who borrow money at relatively 
higher rates of interest pay for such improve- 
ments currently. To give an illustration often 
used: If a community can borrow money at 
4’ per cent and the taxpayer must pay 6 per 
cent for a loan in order to pay his taxes, it is 
better economy for the community to borrow 
at the lower rate and thus save the taxpayer 
112 per cent. 

However, the assumption that a substantial 
portion of taxes is paid from borrowed money 
is highly conjectural. It is more likely that they 
are paid from income. 

How the Taxpayer Uses His Money. The 
use to which a taxpayer puts his money in case 
it is not collected by the government determines 
in a large measure the amount of sacrifice that 
is imposed upon him by the pay-as-you-go 
plan. The assumption is made by some that this 
money is used in production, and by others that 
it is spent in consumption. This, again, is highly 
conjectural. 

It seems to the writer that this controversy 
over where the taxpayer gets money for his 
taxes, or how he spends it if it is not paid in 
taxes, is somewhat beside the point in determin- 
ing the cost to the taxpayer. In any case a sac- 
rifice on the part of the taxpayer is involved. 
The sacrifice is greater if he must borrow than 
if he takes it from income. It is also greater if 
he would have spent it productively rather than 
in consumption, since in the former case future 
earnings will be curtailed. But in any of these 
instances, the taxpayer must make a sacrifice: 
and sacrifice is the basic element of cost. 


A Problem for the Individual 
Community 

It is very easy to carry to absurdity the 
theory that borrowing saves a community 
money. If it were true that a community saves 
1/2 per cent by issuing bonds, it would be only 
a matter of time until any community could 
save the entire cost of its public improvements. 
As Clark’ says: “It is quite evident that the 
world as a whole cannot increase its wealth by 
borrowing money at 41% per cent and earning 
from 6 per cent up on it. If this could be done, 
we could create any amount of wealth by the 
simple process of borrowing. It will be evident 
to anyone that someone must lend money at 
4’ per cent if it can be borrowed at that rate. 
This should be sufficient evidence that money is 

worth only 41% per cent to some people. 


*Clark, Harold F., ‘Bond or Pay-as-You-Go,” AMERICAN 
ScHooL Boarp JouRNAL, Vol. 77, August, 1928, p. 59. 
(Concluded on Page 108) 
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The Use of Blackboards in Elementary Schools 


H. W. Schmidt, Supervisor of Buildings, Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


Two years ago the writer conducted a study 
of the heights of blackboards in elementary 
schools and the actual space (vertical) which 
children used in writing and for their regular 
daily boardwork.’ It was stated at the time that 
no attempt had been made to determine the 
actual linear space used by the children, though 
the necessity for this was called to the reader’s 
attention. . 

Since that time the question of how much 
blackboard was really required and used, and 
where it was (or to be) located, has many times 
intruded itself upon the writer in checking 
school-building plans and designing small struc- 
tures. The matter of bulletin-board space had 
also come to the fore and clamored for an 
answer. 

With such questions in mind a study of the 
actual situation and that which was called for 
was undertaken and the results are given herein. 

The Set-up of the Study 

The set-up, which necessarily called for the 
questionnaire method, was tried out experimen- 
tally in a number of schools by means of three 
preliminary questionnaires. The first gave rise 
to misunderstanding; the second one, corrected 
in this respect, showed other weaknesses; and 
the third was felt to be “readable and fool- 
proof.” But alas for our overconfidence and our 
faith in general intelligence, to say nothing of 
the good opinion we had in our own ability to 
formulate questions! The reader will have to 
form his own opinion as to the judgment used 
by the writer, after reading the list of questions 
which were finally sent out. Out of 497 blanks 
returned, 74 could not be used in their entirety. 

(Only those which could be used completely 
were recorded, with very few exceptions.) The 
questionnaire follows: 

The Questionnaire 


UPPARES hors a aicnk iin ater 
1. How much blackboard space has your room? 
eee Lin. ft. 
2. At which place? Front ......, side ......, rear 
bite len (Check). 
3. Do vou consider this enough ......, too much 
. or not enough ...... for the ordinary 


work of your classes? (Check). 
4. Maximum blackboard space used for pupil 
activity PER CLASS any day during the week. 


eae Lin. ft. 

5. AVERAGE space per day used for pupil activity 
a eee Lin. ft. 

6. Do you prefer front ......, Te 5053-45 or 
are boards for pupil activity? 

7. AVERAGE space used for teacher activity PER 
OWE x sa-was Lin. ft. 

8. Do you UsE front ......, side ....... or both 
(eeu spaces for your own work? 

9. Do you PREFER front ......, side ......, space 


for your own work? 

10. How much bulletin-board space of the same 

width as blackboards have vou? ...... Lin. ft. 

(This is not to include tack or pinning strips 

over blackboards. ) 

Is this enough ...... or insufficient ...... for 

the work of your class? 

12. Do you have tack or pinning strips over your 
blackboards? Yes ...... ee 2 ieee 

13. Over which boards? Front ....... BIG ese wiascey 
OF 4.446% 

14. Do you actually use these strips to advantage 
eee or could vou do without them readily 
Remarks: 

OMEN. 6 caxe.ceesdawe di CE ici wenn dceeeden 

Note: Please note that dimensions are to be given 
in lineal feet. 

The blank was accompanied by brief direc- 
tions asking that teachers keep a simple record 
‘or one week for each class for the various items 
called for and to enter the respective results in 


1H. W. Schmidt, “Blackboards: Their Height and Width,” 
AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL, Sept.. 1930 








the blank spaces. As it was a purely voluntary 
undertaking on the teacher’s part to participate 
in the study, it was felt that 497 returns out of 
670 blanks sent out was a very good showing, 
especially as it took quite a little work on the 
part of the teacher to get the material in shape. 


The Data of the Study 


As to the validity of the data, one must make 
some allowances and no mathematical accuracy 
is assumed; nor is it called for in the very na- 
ture of the problem. The variables involved 
were such that no great accuracy in the reports 
from the teachers was expected. But it is be- 
lieved that the reports received represented the 
ordinary daily practice of the schoolroom in 
respect to the use of blackboards. The reader 
must form his own opinion as to the reliability 
of the data and the findings. 

The statistical material tabulated was volu- 
minous, covering over 6,000 entries. It is impos- 
sible to reproduce the various tables as a whole; 
besides, the raw figures would be of little use to 
the reader. The tables presented here are those 
of summaries and totals. This material is of a 
strategic nature and will serve the reader to get 
an overview of the whole situation. 

The number of blanks sent out was 670 to 
76 cities, all of which had full grades assigned 
per room, grades one to eight. (The kinder- 
garten data were not recorded as they were very 
incomplete and indefinite.) Of these, 497 blanks 
were returned from 62 cities, and the final rec- 
ord was made up of 423 room reports from 57 
cities. These reports were complete and usable 
as a whole, with but few exceptions. 

From the questionnaire form it will be noted 
that there are five entries of a mathematical 
nature, the answer to questions 1, 4, 5, 7, 10. 
Other answers do not involve figures but rather 
facts and opinions. Tabular quartiles and me- 
dians only are given in the various mathemat- 
ical tables; the figures in parentheses at the 
head of each table represent the number of the 
question on the blank sent out. 


The Results of the Inquiry 

Table I shows that the median amount of 
blackboard in place does not vary much from 
grade to grade; being highest in grade six with 
47.5 lineal feet and lowest in grade five with 43.0 
lineal feet. The median of all rooms is 45.7 
lineal feet. The distribution is exhibited by the 
quartiles. That there is no marked differential 


“TABLE I (1). Blackboard in Place — Lineal 
Feet per Room 


Grade Quartile (1) Median Quartile (3) 

1 36.3 43.7 $2.5 

2 40.5 44.9 Su.7 

3 40.0 45.4 55.6 

4 38.0 43.0 51.9 

5 38.3 43.0 Si.7 

0 41.6 47.5 31 

7 460.9 45.6 55.6 

8 34.5 45.5 55.0 
SOU: 4256524 38.6 45.7 53.7. (423) 
No BB at rear 33.6 41.1 50.0 (261) 
In New Bldgs. 35.1 39.0 43.0 


(181) 


exhibited between grades may be expected; in 
practice, rooms are not always used by the 
grade for which they were originally planned, 
as shifts must be made constantly due to school 
population variations. Nor have we any real 
evidence that 


next table bears upon this matter. 


Table II refers to the maximum amount of 
blackboard space used per class during one 
week of observation. Apparently some varia- 
tions from normal are included in these results, 
as some teachers have called attention to this 
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a purposeful change in the 
amount of blackboards assigned to various 
grades is made in the original planning. The 


TABLE II (4). Pupil Activity — Maximum — 


Lineal Feet per Room 





Grade Quartile(1) Median Quartile (3) 

1 20.7 30.9 40.4 

2 20.0 29.3 ate 

3 16.7 220 37.5 

4 12.6 24.1 37.0 

5 14.9 28.2 39.0 

6 18.1 29.1 42.9 

7 16.2 35.0 42.5 

8 153 26.8 35.0 
WOtMs: 6 chews 16.9 28.2 38.7 (423) 
In New Bldgs. 16.1 28.0 39.1 (181) 


TABLE III (5). Pupil Activity — Average — 
Lineal Feet per Room 





Grade OQuartile(1) Median Quartile (3) 

1 11.0 i723 24.2 

2 10.1 16.5 25.6 

3 10.4 17.0 25.0 

4 6.8 10.4 20.0 

3 7.8 15.0 toa + 

6 6.8 13.2 22.5 

7 9.0 16.7 26.1 

8 iz 14.0 19.6 
DOUG. cscas-cs 8.5 53 22.1 (423) 
In New Bldgs. 9.0 15.0 22.1 (181) 





by comments such as: “Had much seat work 
this week”; ‘“We had a great deal of drill work 
on the board’’; ‘“‘This week’s work at the desks 
was more than usual”; “We had but three days’ 
work on the board”; etc. The whole number of 
cases involved, however, was large enough to 
iron out any variations of this kind, as no doubt 
corresponding off-sets are contained in the tab- 
ular matter as a whole. The medians are inter- 
esting and the range wide, as might be ex- 
pected — from 22.0 lineal feet for grade three 
to 35.0 feet for grade seven, with 28.2 feet as 
the median for the whole group. The quartiles 
show the wide range; there is no consistent 
range from grade to grade, nor is there any in- 
dication that that one grade uses the black- 
boards consistently more than any other. Table 
ITI has a definite bearing on this point. 


Average Space Used Per Week 


Closely related to the results of the previous 
table are those of Table III, which represents 
the average blackboard space used per class in 
one week. Aside from the median of grade four 
the medians are not far apart, and the range is 
not excessive (for the medians). The median of 
the totals is 15.3 as compared with 28.2 for 
Table II. There is a slight skew toward the 
upper quartile as compared with a lower quar- 
tile skew for Table II. This may be considered 
as an “approach” of the two quantities in- 
volved. 








‘TABLE IV (7). Teacher Activity — Average — 
Lineal Feet per Room 


Grade Quartile (1) Median Quartile (3) 

1 10.5 15.6 20.9 

2 11.4 17.9 23.5 

4 15.4 19.2 27.3 

4 12.5 aS 24.4 

5 12.4 17.9 eaer 

6 13.5 17.9 23.3 

7 00 14.1 22.8 

8 9.9 13a 17.9 
De 6s - HOS 17.5 23.0 (423) 
In New Bldgs. 11.0 16.9 23.8 (181) 


Table IV, which shows the number of lineal 
feet of blackboard used by the teacher (average 
per week), is noteworthy as it shows a greater 
space than that used by the pupils. The various 
medians are surprisingly “compact” and very 
close to the medians of the total. The range is 
not as wide as that for the pupil activity. The 
actual amount of blackboard space (square 
feet) involved here calls for a differential fac- 
tor which will be discussed further on. 

Table VI shows the actual location of the 
blackboards in 423 rooms. The “front-side” 
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TABLE V (10). Bulletin Boards in Place — 
Lineal Feet per Room 


Grade Quartile (1) Median Quartile (3) 

1 a 5.9 1.7 

2 3.2 5.4 11.4 

3 3.8 4.9 11.2 

4 3.3 59 10.0 

5 3.7 5.4 10.0 

o 3.5 5.0 10.0 

7 3.3 4.0 0.0 

8 3.1 4+.0 8.0 
POCA scacss 3.5 4.9 10.0 (423) 
In New Bldgs. | 4.0 5.7 (181) 


Notre: This table records only bulletin boards the same 
width as blackboards. See text and Table X 
tor details. 


location carries off the palm with 258 cases, 
while the triumvirate of “front, side, rear” is 
represented by 37 per cent of the total. Other 
combinations are negligible. 

The question whether there is _ sufficient 
blackboard in place is answered in the affirma- 
tive by 373 teachers; 33 have the temerity to 
state that they have more than needed, while 50 
are equally sure they do not have enough. Of 
the latter, 38 seem to have a clear case as their 
blackboard quota is below the median for their 


Grade Front Side Rear 
1 2 0 0 
2 0 0 0 
3 0 0 0 
4 0 ) O 
5 0} 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
Z 0 0 0 
8 1 0 0 
PERNA: 0 chris w ecea is 3 0 0 


In New Buildings. . 


Grade Too Much Sufficient Insufficient 
l 5 a3 vi 
2 6 49 6 
3 3 49 8 
4 5 35 6 
5 3 58 7 
0 7 47 0 
a 0 30 4 
8 4 33 2 
WORRD 5.52565 33 373 50 


grade — in fact, below the total median. On 
the other hand, 12 have an amount of black- 
board which is above the third quartile. The 
“too much” group has 22 cases where the 
amount of blackboard is above the upper quar- 
tile, 2 have the median amount and nine are 
within the lower quartile. It looks as if the 22 
were justified in their statements on the basis 
of the total reported. There are, of course, other 
reasons which are not in evidence here. 


Preferred Placement of Blackboard 
Work 

As the pupil activity is naturally spread over 
most of the available blackboard space or is 
dependent upon the size of the class, the nature 
of the instruction and other local factors, a 
question touching upon these variable phases 
was not formulated for obvious reasons. But it 
was desired to obtain the teacher's reaction as 
to where she preferred the pupils’ work to be 
done. Table VIII gives this information. The 
last columns give the order of preference nu- 
merically; i.e., for grade one the order is F-S, 
S, S-R, F, with 26, 21, 12, and 10 cases, respec- 
tively. On the basis of numbers the F-S com- 
bination heads the list with 131 cases; 111 pre- 
fer side location, while 6 bring up the rear with 
a threefold combination. 

Teachers’ work activities at the blackboards 
are contined to 3 locations: 322 with a F-S com- 
bination, 91 with a front, and 10 with a side 
location. Their preference, however, is listed 
quite differently: 369 prefer the front board 
while only 48 register their preference other- 
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wise. The question arises, Why do they use the 
F-S combination when the median of their aver- 
age coverage is only 17.5 lineal feet, and they 
register their almost unanimous approval for 
the front board? We may assume without ques- 
tion that elementary-school rooms are about 
20-23 feet in width and that front boards are 
mostly in excess of 17.5 feet in length. There is 
thus apparently no real discrepancy between 
location preference and the blackboard actually 
provided. 

But it is to be remembered that teachers in 
their assignment and demonstration work do 
not use the full width of blackboards as a rule; 
they also frequently make assignments in ad- 
vance and cover them up with charts, shades, 
etc., for future use. This, in connection with the 
fact that much of the pupil's activity is rele- 
gated to the front boards, will account for the 
fact that many teachers, perforce, use the F-S 
combination though they prefer the front loca- 
tion and though the median space allotment for 
the teacher's work could be accommodated on 
the front board. Of course, all cannot use the 
front blackboards at the same time and com- 
promises are in order. 


TABLE Vi (2). Lecation of Blockboords 


F-S S-R F-S-R F-R 

40 1 20 0 

34 0 21 0 

52 0 24 1 

30 0 25 O 

44 0 21 0 

29 2 ae 0 

22 0 12 0 

21 0 12 1 
258 3 1357 2 423 
149 32 181 


TABLE VII (3). Sufficiency of Blackboards 


Analysis of Insufficiency 


8 Below Median 3 Above Q 
5 Below Median 1 Above Q, 
o Below Median 2 Above Q. 
5 Below Median) — 1 Above Q. 
+. Below Median 3 Above Q 
4+. Below Median — - 2 Above Q. 
4 Below Median — 0 Above Q. 
2 Below Q, O Above Q. 
30 Below Median 12 


2 Below Q. 


Bulletin Boards 


The situation as to the amount of bulletin- 
board space provided is set forth in Tables V 
and X. The former gives the amounts in place, 
while the latter has some additional data. Out 
of 410 rooms reporting, 65 have no bulletin 
boards of any kind. As to the 345 that have this 
convenience it is quite evident that many do not 
have cork or other porous surface boards. This 
is shown by both observation and the remarks 
volunteered on the blanks, such as: “We have 


TABLE VIII (6). Pupil Activity—Preferred Location 
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a few odd pieces of burlap”; **The boys in man- 
ual training made a Beaver-board screen”; “| 
have some wall paper which I use’; ‘We use 
thumb tacks on the wooden walls when we need 
to put up work”’; “I use wires strung up around 
the room”; “I paste my clippings and material 
on a piece of old slate”; ‘We have an old cloth 
screen”; etc. 

Out of 410 reporting, 251 state that they do 
not have sufficient bulletin-board space. (This 
includes the 65 who have no bulletin boards at 
all.) One teacher who has no such device states: 
“Don't need one.” Table X is interesting and 
is to be interpreted as follows: In grade one the 
median bulletin-board space is 5.9 lineal feet 
(same width as blackboard; at least that in- 
formation was called for on the blank). Twenty- 
four teachers report they have enough bulletin 
board; 37, including 12 who have no boards, 
state they have an insufficient amount. These 
37 represent 60.6 per cent of those reporting for 
this grade. Ten of them, or 27.0 per cent, have 
over the median amount in place; iLe., over 5.9 
lineal feet. 

Evidently much more bulletin-board space 
is being called for by the classroom teachers. 
This appears quite in line with the newer teach- 
ing techniques. 

Pinning or tack strips over the blackboards 
are not found as frequently as might have been 
expected, only 157 out of 423 having them. One 
of the reasons is, no doubt, the number of older 
school buildings reporting. Table XI gives the 
distribution and is self-explanatory. The an- 
swers to question 14 are, with 11 exceptions, 
detinitely positive. Many teachers who are with- 
out these strips call for them under “remarks,” 
with some emphasis on the lower-grade rooms, 
as no “requests” were made or found above the 
fourth grade. The data were, however, not of 
sufficient volume to make this conclusion a 
definite one. 

Progressive vs. Conservative Schools 

In studying and analyzing the results of the 
statistical tables and material, one question, 
among many others not readily answerable, 
kept coming to the fore. The 57 cities rep- 
resented included all types of educational 
work — good, indifferent and one suspects some 
poor — as well as that which may be designated 
as progressive, conservative or occupying mid- 
dle ground. The question referred to is: What. 
if any, is the influence on pupils’ board work in 
those schools which are considered progressive 
in the educational sense? Are the pupils re- 
quired, or do they use the blackboards as much 
as do those in the other schools? What is the 
influence, if any, on the teacher’s board work? 
It can readily be seen that the answers to these 
questions may have some bearing on the amount 
of blackboard to be placed in the modern 
schoolroom. 














Grade Front Side Rear F-S S-R F-S-R No Pref. Significant Order 
1 10 21 2 26 12 0 0 FS S SR F 
2 7 15 4 i? 11 0 1 FS S SR F 
3 13 14 2 19 6 2 0 FS S F SR 
4 Q 19 6 14 10 0 2 S FS SR F 
5 LS 9 Z as 11 + 0 FS F SR S 
0 10 18 1 13 Q 0 0 S FS F SR 
7 3 9 0 9 8 0 0 FS S SR F 
8 11 6 0 10 6 0 2 F FS SR S 
BOCGE haces SO 111 17 | 73 6 5 FS S F SR 
151 111 80 7 
TABLE IX (8-9). Teacher Activity 
Grade Location of Work Preferred Placement 
F Ss F-S F ¥ F-S 
1 10 5 44 52 3 4 
2 10 1 44 51 1 4 
} 10 1 46 50 1 6 
4 12 0 49 52 2 6 
5 15 0 59 57 3 3 
6 11 2 37 49 2 2 
7 11 1 21 26 7 1 
8 12 0 22 ae 2 1 
WO ics 3.x Q] 10 322 (423) 369 21 27 =«(417) 
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TABLE X (10-11). Bulletin-Board Data 











Per Cent 
Enough Insufficient of All Data on Insufficiency 
Grade Including “None” Reporting 
1 24 37 12 60.6 Of these, 10 (27.0%) have over Median 5.9 L. Ft. 
2 21 33 8 61.1 Of these, 9 (27.2%) have over Median 5.4 L. Ft. 
3 22 35 9 61.4 Of these, 16 (45.7%) have over Median 4.9 L. Ft. 
4 26 33 6 56.3 Of these, 8 (24.2%) have over Median 5.9 L, Ft. 
5 23 37 14 61.5 Of these, 16 (43.2%) have over Median 5.4 L. Ft. 
6 19 32 7 62.7 Of: these, 10 (31.2%) have over Median 5.6 L. Ft. 
7 12 22 4 64.7 Of these, 9 (40.9%) have over Median 40 L. Ft. 
Ss 12 22 5 64.5 Of these, 7 (31.8%) have over Median 4.6 L. Ft. 
159 251 65 61.2 Of these, 85 (33.8%) have over Median 4.9 L. Ft. 
TABLE XI (12-12). Location of Pinning Strips 

Grade Front Side Rear F-S F-R S-R F-S-R Total 

1 J 0 1 12 0 4 12 32 

2 1 5 0 ae 0 2 3 23 

3 2 5 1 14 0 0 0 22 

4 1 0 0 5 0 0 12 18 

5 e 0 0 6 0 Z 8 18 

0 1 0 10 12 0 1 3 17 

7 1 1 0 6 0 1 1 10 

8 4 0 0 7 0 1 5 17 

TO 6cadacas 15 11 2 74 0 11 44 157 





The writer, who is quite familiar with the 
work of many of the schools in question, bol- 
stered up his own opinion by those of 5 other 
supervisors who had first-hand knowledge of 
the work in these schools. A separate list of the 
cities was made, and a classification was set 
up of those schools which were considered pro- 
gressive by at least four of the supervisors to 
whom the list was submitted. The significant 
data for questions 5 and 7 were set aside, and 
the result tabulated. 


What the Progressives Reported 


Table XII compares the pupils’ blackboard 
work of the “progressive” schools (197) with 
that of schools classed as conservative (226) 
and with that of the total number of schools 
reporting (423). The result is interesting. The 
median differential is only 1.3 lineal feet in one 
case and 2.8 lineal feet in the most advan- 
tageous situation; i.e., progressive vs. conserva- 
tive. kor the lower quartile the differential is 
insignificant, though for the third quartile it 
jumps to 7.1 lineal feet, quite a significant 
higure. 


TABLE XII. Comparative Pupil Activity — 
Lineal Feet per Room 
All Schools Progressive Conservative 


(423) (197) (226) 
Quartile (1) .... 8.5 8.1 8.9 
PRCUIAR 6.05 dees 15.3 14.0 16.8 
OGuartile (3) ..:. 23.3 19.9 210 


TABLE XIII. Comparative Teacher Activity — 
Lineal Feet per Room 


All Schools Progressive Conservative 
(423) (197) 226) 
Quartile (1) .... 11.5 11.6 11.4 
Mediafi ...csses 175 16.3 17.0 
Quartile (3) .... 230 23.6 a8 











Table XIII compares the groups with regard 
to teachers’ activities at the blackboard. The 
median differential is very small, and the quar- 
tile differences are not even significant figures. 

It is believed that the number involved in 
each group is large enough to warrant some in- 
ferences to be drawn. Evidently the pupils’ use 
of blackboards in those rooms classed as pro- 
gressive is somewhat less than that in the con- 
servative schools, though the median differen- 
tial is not as yet very large and less than the 
writer expected on the basis of observation. Pos- 
sibly it may never be very large. 

The use teachers make of blackboards is evi- 
dently virtually the same in all groups, despite 
the newer techniques, opinion to the contrary, 
and despite the extended use of various dupli- 
cating devices. Are we still wedded to the old, 
or do teachers feel that nothing can take the 
place of the good old demonstration method? 
Or do teachers give out more material to pupils 
than formerly, using the blackboards and aug- 
menting them with duplicator material? Maybe 
we have rationalized to the extent that we be- 
lieve blackboards are used less than formerly! 





An extended and careful study on this point 
may be called for some time; at this time, how- 
ever, the writer is of the opinion that the answer 
lies in the direction of “more work.” This is, of 
course, a subjective opinion based upon obser- 
vation alone. 


Blackboards in New vs. Old Buildings 


There is also another situation confronting 
us. The reader may have already mentally 
voiced the thought, ‘What about the new and 
modern school buildings? Are the conditions as 
to placement of blackboards and bulletin boards 
the same as those in the older schools?” Of 
course, the other factors discussed in this thesis 
are not materially influenced by the type or age 
of the school building. At least let us hope that 
the influence of environment has not yet 
reached that stage. 

Of the 57 cities reporting, only 25 have what 
may be called modern buildings, of which 11 
have been erected within the past 6 years. The 
detailed reports (not tabulated here) show that 
the older buildings are the ones which give rise 
to the extremes in the amounts of blackboards 
in place and their location. The variations from 
the trends are noted in Tables I to V. Though 
the actual situation is somewhat different from 
that of the older buildings in respect to place- 
ment, yet in the reports contained in Tables 
II to IV very little variation from that of the 
group is shown, in most cases not even ap- 
proaching a significant figure. This has been 
foreshadowed and was expected, though one 
might have reasoned that possibly restricted 
blackboard space might have curtailed pupils’ 
activities; actually this is not the case. 


A Typical Classroom 

Utilizing our total figures we may describe a 
typical elementary-school room as one which has 
blackboards at the front and side walls of the 
room with a total length of 45.7 feet. About one 
half of the rooms have boards on the rear wall 
as well. A little more than one third of all the 
rooms have pinning strips above the black- 
boards. As only 65 out of 423 rooms report no 
bulletin boards, we may say that this typical 
classroom has a total of 4.9 feet of bulletin 
board of the same width as the blackboards. 
Although no reports were called for as to the 
location of these bulletin boards, lengthy ob- 
servation shows that in many buildings, espe- 
cially the older ones, these auxiliary boards are 
located “‘where there is room.” Rear walls, a 
small vacant space here and there, between and 
under windows, and even under blackboards are 
all spaces utilized for this purpose. Quite a 
number of reports give this information volun- 
tarily. In nearly all new buildings we find them 
mostly located near doors or in spaces where the 
children have visual access to them. In some 
instances we find them placed where there hap- 
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DR. B. O. SKINNER 
State Director of Education for Ohio. 


Considerable interest was manifested in Ohio as to the prob- 
able successor to Dr. John Clifton, who headed the state school 
department. The Governor appointed President Skinner of 
Wilmington College. Before entering upon this position he had 
served as superintendent of the Marietta schools for twelve 
years. He was superintendent of schools for nine years at 
Athens before going to Marietta. 

Dr. Skinner was born in 1875 near New Lexington. Entering 
school work as a rural teacher in Perry County, he was subse- 
quently a high-school teacher at Streator, Ill.. and Chillicothe, 
Ohio; principal of a high school at Waverly; township superin- 
tendent in Pike County; member of the Ohio University fac- 
ulty; and teacher at Fairmont, W. Va., State Normal School 
and at Wooster College. He is a graduate of Ohio and Chicago 
universities. 


pens to be some room, and some cases have 
been observed where the boards are used for 
ornamental purposes or fillers. 

If we heed the inferences drawn from Table 
X, we shall have to increase the bulletin space 
materially over the median. How much, we do 
not know; as some teachers have expressed 
themselves, ‘“‘we cannot have too much bulletin- 
board space.” 

As to material, we have quite a number of 
specific reports from teachers who commented 
derogatorily upon the material in place: Old 
burlap, 21; pieces of denim or cloth, 5; some 
pieces of cardboard, 10; strips of Beaver board, 
13; I use wires to string my material on, 6; 
we use an old screen, 5, etc., are among the 
more common plaints. A check of the schools 
which report as above shows that most of the 
reports are from the older schools, though a 
number come from new schools. 

In this typical classroom the teacher will use 
the front board as well as some of the side 
board for her work (17.5 lin. ft. med.). She 
will have the pupils use the same boards, in 
part, for their work. The teacher would prefer 
to use the front board only for her work, but 
she finds from necessity that the pupils must 
also use this board somewhat. These conditions 
and opinions and preferences will lead to com- 
promises where the teacher will use as much of 
the front board as possible for her own work, 
‘as pupils can usually see this board better than 
any other,” and use the upper part of the side 
board for an overflow. (See the writer’s previous 
study referred to.) The pupils will use most of 
the side boards for their activity and the front 
board as an auxiliary. A few will use the rear 
boards, though from the replies received the 
rear boards are not favored by most teachers. 
The use of the rear boards is evidently a factor 
dependent upon the dearth of other blackboards 
or the size of the classes. 


The New Classroom 
If we are to use the revised figures obtained 
from the reports of the newer school buildings, 
we will find that virtually the only changes 
from the previous assumptions are those in con- 
(Concluded on Page 107) 
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Helping the New Teacher Get Started 


S. N. Stevens, Assistant Professor of Psychology, and S. A. Hamrin, Assistant Professor 


The new teacher in a school has many ad- 
justments to make if she is going to be of im- 
mediate value to the school, adequate to her 
task in the classroom, and happy in her work. 
Morale, as a form of esprit de corps of a teach- 
ing staff, is not accidentally developed, but 
arises out of a studied program of sympathetic 
cooperation and understanding in which the 
administration and the satisfactorily established 
teachers assist the new ones in their efforts to 
adjust to the novel school situation. 

In a recent study in high-school administra- 
tion, more than one thousand teachers were 
asked as to whether they had any suggestions 
to offer which might help to improve the ad- 
ministration of their schools. The majority of 
the teachers responded to this invitation by giv- 
ing their views as to what they considered to be 
constructive needs in their own schools. 

A striking fact was revealed when these sug- 
gestions were analyzed. The new teachers in 
their respective schools almost unanimously 
made statements concerning types of assistance 
which the administration might offer new teach- 
ers which would facilitate their process of ad- 
justment to their situation. Some of the repre- 
sentative comments follow: 


What Teachers Asked 


“As a new teacher, I felt that there was a 
lack of instruction and information given me 
about the general routine, regulations, and 
methods of procedure in this school. It would 
improve the administration of the school if in- 
coming teachers were given some instruction 
along this line.” 

“A printed handbook explaining all routine 
matters would be a great help to new teachers.” 

“A bulletin containing definite suggestions as 
to efficient procedure in handling study halls or 
advisory groups, data regarding roll, checking 
absences, library passes, leaving the room, etc., 
would be helpful both to new teachers and to 
those new at taking care of study halls.” 

‘A teachers’ get-acquainted party in the fall 
——some way to find out who everyone is early 
in the year.” 

“Our school should learn how to cope with 
the problems of new young teachers without 
jealousy arid the interference of cliques.” 

The suggestions of these newly employed 
teachers involved three rather well-defined 
tvpes of activities which the administration 
might carry on in their behalf. First, there was 
expressed the need of the development of ma- 
terials containing general information about the 
school. New teachers want to know school poli- 
cies, school regulations, routine procedure, the 
attitude of the administration toward school 
activities, and the like. In the second place, 
these teachers felt the need for more general 
information about the city in which they were 
to live. Particularly were they eager to have 
more knowledge of the available living quar- 
ters, the costs of such rooms or apartments, 
and their location with reference to the school. 
The regularity with which this type of informa- 
tion was mentioned as being desirable reveals 
the significant relationship existing between a 
satisfactory housing situation and contentment 
with the job itself. 


Personal and Friendly Interviews 


Third, suggestions were made concerning the 
feasibility of personal interviews with admin- 
istrative officials both before the beginning of 
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the work of the year and especially during the 
first weeks of teaching. There was a definite 
indication that such friendly conferences be- 
tween the new teacher and her superior officers 
would serve to help orient the teacher in her 
werk, at the same time establishing a friendly 
as well as professional basis for coOperation. 
A sponsor system was frequently approved as 
one means of helping to accomplish this adjust- 
ment. In this arrangement, an older and more 
experienced teacher sponsors the new arrival, 
introducing the younger teacher to her asso- 
ciates, and by her friendly wisdom, guiding her 
protégé through the first difficult weeks. 

Business and industry have long recognized 
the positive effects of a sympathetic follow-up 
of the worker after he has been selected for a 
job. Some organizations go so far as to supply 
the new recruit with specific information as to 
homes, apartments and rooming houses, the 
places to eat and shop, as well as many other 
suggestions which would facilitate the process 
of making an easy and happy adjustment on 
the part of the worker in a personal way. The 
school administration cannot afford to be in- 
different to these needs of the new teacher. It 
pays big dividends in industry and costs little. 
It will likewise pay big dividends in public- 
school relationships. 


A Program of Orientation 
The following program is included to suggest 
the basic factors which should be included in an 
orientation program for new teachers: 
A. Information 
1. A handbook containing specific informa- 
tion about the school system, its policies, 
rules and regulations in regard to all rou- 
tine matters. 
2. A map of the city, a list of available rooms 
and apartments and a city guide. 
Bb. Professional Orientation 
1. The superintendent, principal, and depart- 
ment head, should interview the new 
teacher after her arrival, but before she 
commences work, in an endeavor to help 
her get a good start professionally. 
2. Follow-up interviews should be held at 
regular intervals, especially during the 
first few weeks. 
C. Social Orientation 
1. The new teacher's sponsor should assist 
especially in this regard. In addition to 
helping her make social contacts, the spon- 
sor can furnish her with much sympa- 
thetic advice and guidance as needed. 
2. The faculty as a whole should plan social 
events, which will assist in making the 
new teacher's social life pleasant. 


The Authority of Boards of Education to 
Enforce Rules 


The legal authority of boards of education to 
enforce rules and regulations governing the ad- 
ministration of the schools is liberally inter- 
preted by the courts. It is indeed rare to find 
a situation in which the school authorities are 
not clothed with ample power to enforce that 
discipline and order which is necessary for the 
successful management of a school system. 

“Statutes usually confer upon boards of edu- 
cation broad powers with respect to the conduct 
and management of the schools. Since it is im- 
possible for the statutes to enumerate in detail 
the powers which a board may exercise, the 
courts are frequently called upon to decide 
whether a board of education has exceeded its 
authority in attempting to enforce a particular 
rule or regulation.” 

So says Newton Edwards, of the University 
of Chicago, in a recent discussion of the sub- 
ject in the School Review. He continues by say- 
ing: “In determining whether school officers or 
teachers have authority to enforce a particular 
rule or regulation governing the conduct of pu- 
pils, the courts universally apply the test of 
reasonableness. It is well established by a 
great number of cases that school officers may 
enforce any rule which is reasonable and which 
is necessary to promote the best interests of 
the schools. The courts are, indeed, very reluc- 
tant to declare a board regulation unreason- 
able. They will never substitute their own dis- 
cretion for that of the school authorities; the 
enforcement of a rule will never be enjoined 
because, in the opinion of the court, the rule is 
unwise, or inexpedient; a rule will not be set 
aside unless it clearly appears to be unrea- 
sonable. 

What is Reasonable? 


On the question of “reasonableness” Mr. Ed- 
wards enters into an illuminating discussion 
which he backs up with court decisions. Thus 
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he says: “A board regulation is not reasonable 
or unreasonable per se: its reasonableness is 
determined by the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case. A rule which is reasonable in a 
warm climate may be unreasonable in a cold 
climate; a rule may be reasonable when applied 
to a boy of 16 but unreasonable when applied 
to a girl of 6. 

If boards of education fail to formulate rules 
and_ regulations, superintendents, principals, 
and teachers may make and enforce such rea- 
sonable rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary in the administration of the schools. Inas- 
much as the teacher stands in loco parentis, he 
may enforce obedience to any reasonable and 
lawful commands. 

‘Neither school boards nor teachers, how- 
ever, may enforce rules governing the conduct 
of pupils with respect to matters over which 
the board has no jurisdiction. That is, the 
conduct which the board undertakes to regulate 
must have some direct relation to the manage- 
ment and wellbeing of the school. 

‘In a Wisconsin case, for example, a pupil 
was expelled from school for refusing to obey 
a rule which required each pupil of sufficient 
bodily strength, upon returning from the play- 
ground from recess, to bring in a stick of wood 
fitted for use in the stove. In holding that the 
rule could not be enforced, the court pointed 
out that the school board must confine its rules 
to matters which concern the education of pu- 
pils or discipline in the school and that it could 
not, according to its fancy or humor, enforce 
rules on all manner of subjects.” 


Enforcing Unreasonable Rules 


“Where an attempt is made to enforce an un- 
reasonable rule or a rule which is w/tra vires, 
recourse may be had to the courts on the part 
of the persons aggrieved. The school officers are 
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N. E. 
Director of Schoolhouse Planning and Construction 


VILES 
for the State of Missouri, 
Jefferson City. Missouri 

Mr. N. E. Viles, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Neosho, Mo.. has been appointed director of school- 
house construction for the State of Missouri. This 
is a new position in state educational work for which 
Mr. Viles is eminently fitted by training and expe- 
rience. He has been intensely interested in school- 
building activities and was in direct charge of a sur- 
vey of school buildings in Neosho. 

Mr. Viles is a graduate of the Southwestern Mis- 
souri- Teachers’ College and holds two degrees given 
by Missouri University. He will complete his ad- 
vanced graduate work at Peabody College this summer 
preparatory to taking up the state work. 


not themselves the final judges of what con- 
stitutes a reasonable regulation. Moreover, 
whether a rule is or is not reasonable is a 
matter of law to be determined by the court 
and not a matter of fact to be determined by 
the jury. On this point the supreme court of 
lowa said: 

* ‘Tt was certainly never the intention of the 
legislature to confer upon school boards, super- 
intendents of schools, or other officers discharg- 
ing quasi-judicial functions, exclusive authority 
to decide questions pertaining to their jurisdic- 
tion and the extent of their power. All such 
questions may be determined by the courts of 
the state.’ 

“A court. will, therefore. enjoin the enforce- 
ment of an unreasonable rule: or, if a pupil has 
been excluded from school because of disobedi- 
ence of an unreasonable rule, a court will issue 
a writ of mandamus requiring reinstatement of 
the pupil. 

“The courts will determine whether a rule 
governing pupil conduct is reasonable; they will 
not. however, review the findings of a school 
board with respect to facts. That is, whether a 
pupil has or has not been guilty of certain con- 
duct is a matter of fact to be determined by 
the school authorities and will not be reviewed 
by the courts unless it can be shown that the 
school authorities have acted maliciously or 
in bad faith. In an Illinois case, as an illustra- 
tion, a pupil was expelled from school because 
he had joined a secret society in violation of a 
rule of the board of education. The pupil con- 
tended that he was not a member of the society 
and had not, therefore, violated the rule. The 
court refused to review the finding of the board 
as to the facts and said: 

“<The power to determine what constitutes 
disobedience or misconduct lies within the 
board of education, and under no circumstances 
except where fraud, corruption, oppression, or 
gross injustice is palpably shown, is a court of 

law authorized to review the decision of the 
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board of education, and to substitute its judg- 
ment for that of the board. . . .’ 

‘““*The power of the board to exercise its 
honest and reasonable discretion in such cases 
without the interference of the courts is well 
settled.’ ” 

Injury to School Property 


In discussing the authority of school officials 
to require pupils to pay for injury to school 
property, Newton Edwards presents the fol- 
lowing: 

“The courts are in agreement in holding that 
boards of education may not require pupils to 
pay for injury to school property if the injury 
grows out of acts of neglect or carelessness. In 
a Michigan case, a school board attempted to 
enforce a rule to the effect that any pupil who 
should deface or injure school property should 
be suspended from school until full satisfaction 
was made. While playing, a pupil negligently 
and carelessly broke a window in the school- 
house. The father of the pupil refused to pay 
for the window, and the child was suspended 
from school. In holding that the rule was un- 
reasonable, the court pointed out that a pupil 
can be expelled only for willful or malicious 
acts. Moreover, the practical operation of such 
a rule might, in some instances, have the effect 
of depriving poor children of the right of a 
common-school education. 

“The supreme court of Iowa has placed the 
unreasonableness of such a rule upon even 
broader considerations. It has said: 

“The state does not deprive its citizens of 
their property or their liberty, or of any rights, 
except as a punishment for a crime. It would 
be very harsh and obviously unjust to deprive 
a child of education for the reason that through 
accident and without intention of wrong he de- 
stroved property of the school district. Doubt- 
less a child can be expelled fronr school as a 
punishment for breach of discipline or for 
offenses against good morals, but not for inno- 
cent acts.’ 

‘In this case the plaintiff was expelled, not 
because he broke the glass, but because he did 
not pay the damage sustained by the breaking. 
His default in this respect was no breach of 
good order or good morals. The rule requiring 
him to make payment is not intended to secure 
good order but to enforce an obligation to pay 
a sum of money. We are clearly of the opinion 
that the directors have no authority to promul- 
gate or enforce such a rule.’ 


The Matter of Health Regulations 

“Since attendance at the public schools is a 
privilege extended by the state, the state may, 
through properly constituted authorities, ex- 
clude from school all pupils whose presence 
would jeopardize the health of other pupils. 
Thus pupils who are merely suspected of being 
affected with a contagious disease may be ex- 
cluded from school. 

‘The charter of the city of Minneapolis pro- 
vided that the board of education should have 
‘the entire control and management of all the 
common schools within the city and 
make rules and regulations for the government 
of schools.’ Pursuant to authority thus con- 
ferred, the board of education enacted rules 
whereby principals and teachers were required 
to ‘be on the alert to discover suspected con- 
tagious diseases, filth, or vermin, and physical 
and mental defects.’ A child suspected of be- 
ing infected with a contagious disease was to be 
excluded from school until an examination re- 
vealed the absence of infection. 

‘The pupil, who was a member of the Chris- 
tian Church, refused to comply with the de- 
mand of the board. She contended that the rules 
of the board were illegal in that they violated a 
constitutional provision which prohibited the 
legislature from delegating legislative powers. 


SS 
HERBERT W. LULL 
Newport. Rhode Island 

Dr. Herbert W. Lull, for the past 31 years super- 


intendent of schools of Newport, R. I., was on June 
ao 


22, elected superintendent emeritus in recognition of 
long, faithful, and efficient service as superintendent 
of schools. Dr. Lull’s service record covers 57 years 
as a teacher. supervisor, and _ superintendent of 
schools. 

Dr. Lull, who was born in Boston, was educated 
in the schools of Woburn, and entered Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1870. Following his graduation in 1874, 
Dr. Lull was made principal of the high school in 
Manchester, N. H., and later held similar positions 
at Milford and Quincy, Mass. 

In 1892, Dr. Lull was elected superintendent of 
schools in Quincy, and in 1900 went to Newport. 

Dr. Lull is a member of the first Rhodes scholar- 
ship committee in Rhode Island, and is an active 
member of the National Education Association and 
the Department of Superintendence. The Rhode 
Island College of Education gave him the honorary 
degree of doctor of education in 1927. 


In other words, the rules of the board were not 
merely administrative regulations but legisla- 
tive enactments. It was further contended that 
the board of education had no authority to 
make the rules in question because the matter 
of public health had been delegated to the board 
of public welfare. Finally, the rules were at- 
tacked as being arbitrary and unreasonable. 
The court overruled all these contentions and 
sustained the rules in an opinion from which 
the following quotation is taken: 

“*To have the entire control and manage- 
ment, with power to make rules and regulations, 
means almost every power necessary or essen- 
tial for the proper administration of such 
schools. It must be conceded by all that one of 
the primary duties of the board is to protect 
the health of the many children in their charge. 
Persons differ only in how this is to be accom- 
plished. Efforts for prevention do much to avoid 
an epidemic. The demand upon the board for 
vigilance in this respect is imperative. All 
authority exercised in the protection of the 
public health is to be liberally construed. We 
hold that the language of the charter by fair 
implication confers upon the board of educa- 
tion the power to make and enforce the rules 
involved. In fact, it could not effectually carry 
out the purposes for which it exists without 
such power. ‘: 

“The court concluded its opinion by pointing 
out that the rules of the board were reasonable 
and should not be disturbed by the courts.” 


With Respect to Vaccination 
“In the exercise of its police power a state 
may require that all persons be vaccinated. A 
statute of Massachusetts, for example, required 


the inhabitants of a city or town to be vacci- 
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Thirteen Principles of School Accounting in Action 
Jay L. Chambers, Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 


As a matter of convenient reference the Thir- 
teen Principles of Public-School Accounting 
which were set up and discussed in the May 
issue of THE JOURNAL are listed below: 

1. There should be sufficient uniformity of classi- 
fication of accounts to provide for state- and nation- 
wide comparisons of major items. 

2. There should be sufficient diversity provided to 
satisfy local peculiarities. 

3. The feeling of local responsibility for the effh- 
cient and economical administration of all funds 
should be preserved and encouraged. 

4. Internal checks should make pilfering of the 
funds highly improbable. 

5. The system should make state supervision and 
inspection a minor factor rather than a major one. 

6. The principle of contractual obligation should 
prevail. 

7. Receipts should be accounted for both as to 
fund and source. 


8. Expenditures should be accounted for both as 
to fund and function. 


9. It should be possible to expand and contract 
the system to suit the needs and sizes of all 
administrative units of the public schools of a state. 


10. Frequent financial reports should be re- 
quired. 

11. The training of the clerks who are to keep the 
records should be taken into consideration when 
forms are devised. 

12. The system should provide for a complete 
record of all assets and liabilities. 


13. The principle of fund accounting 
control. 


These principles will be applied to the public- 
school accounting systems of Indiana, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, and Ohio. The 
application will of necessity be made in a gen- 
eral way. To make a thorough and specific ap- 
plication would necessitate as much, or more, 
space for each state as is given here to the five. 
In addition, a comprehensive study of the min- 
ute details of each state system would need to 
be made. Such application is desirable where a 
state is modifying its present accounting rec- 
ords, or planning new ones. The purpose of this 
article, however, is merely to demonstrate the 
possible uses of the principles. 

Exhibit I has been designed to give a bird’s- 
eye view of the application of all thirteen prin- 
ciples to the accounting systems of the five 
states selected for this purpose. The numbers at 
the heads of the columns represent the prin- 
ciples in their chronological order. The prin- 
ciples will be attested to the states seriatim. 


should 


The Principle of Uniform Classification 

1. All five states have sufficient uniformity of 
classification to admit comparison of major 
items of expenditures, but every state has a 
different classification of income items. Little 
attention has been given to the classification of 
income items for public-school support. While 
it is possible in most cases to secure the income 


chase discounts are frequently added to the net 
operating income as a financial or management 
income, but in institutional accounting this 
should not be the procedure. It inflates the real 
income for the school districts of the state and 
creates an error in making comparisons with 
the total incomes of other states which conform 
more regularly to institutional accounting. 

New York accounts for school receipts under 
the following divisions: State Fund; District 
Tax; Loans, Bond Sales; Tuition; Sale or Rent 
of School Property; Fees, Penalties, Gifts; In- 
surance Adjustments; Other Sales. The receipts 
are not divided into funds from which deduc- 
tions are made as money is disbursed. In the 
smaller districts it appears that a very simple 
cash-receipt record suffices the state prescrip- 
tion (Fig. 1).? 


CASH BOOK 
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FIG, 1. 


FORM FOR GENERAL CASH BOOK 


North Carolina establishes funds under the 
general titles of the main expenditure divisions 
of the “national system” under which receipts 
from various sources are entered. The whole 
receipts department is further divided to show 
current funds, interest funds, and others. 

Ohio establishes General Fund, Retirement 
Fund, Sinking and Bond Retirement Fund, 
and other special funds voted by the school dis- 
trict. This state also requires separate receipts 
accounts under the various funds. 

Classifications used by Indiana and New Jer- 
sey differ from each other and from the other 
states. 

Many states record the school receipts by 
sources in a chronological order, making no at- 
tempt whatever to set up columnar or ledger 
accounts to give totals of the several sources. 
Then by a tedious process the clerk must go 





Name 
of 

State 
1 2 i 4 2 
Indiana ..... Pr ¥ N N N 
New Jersey... r ¥ N N N 
New York.... P 7’ x N = 
North Carolina P = £ N x 
0 ee P = N N N 


Key: 1. Principles are numbered chronologically as they appear in the body of the article. 
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of any general source, educators have not sought 
to make general classifications of income 
sources. 

The State of New York has a practice of 
adding to the total income of a school district 
all discounts on bills payable and deductions for 
retirement funds.’ This practice doubtless en- 
courages school boards to discount their bills 
when possible. In business accounting the pur- 


'1Handbook of Instructions, The University of the State of 
New York. p. 4. 
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TABLE I. Application of the Thirteen Principles 


Principles 
7 8 9 10 11 12 Is 
bf ¥ r N * r N 
¥ x P N r r N 
N N r N z P N 
z ¥ P x ¥ Y N 
i = = x ¥ N P N 


2. Y—vyes, N—no, P —the principle is partially applicable. 


through the receipts journal at the close of the 
year and classify the receipts for the inevitable 
annual report. 


Diversity to Meet Local Needs 
2. There has never been a sustained move to 
have all states adopt an identical system for the 
recording of the financial transactions of public 
schools. A dead uniformity even in accounting 
would not appeal to the American mind. It is 


*Ibid., p. 3. 
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our common belief that state school systems in 
general should be founded upon the habits, 
needs, and philosophies of the people they serve, 
and that each phase of a state school system be 
an expression of these habits, needs, and philoso- 
phies. Accounting methods are not made excep- 
tions to this democratic attitude. 

For recording disbursements of the small dis- 
tricts, New York advises the use of an ordinary 
ledger in which accounts may be set up under 
the eight major divisions of the ‘national sys- 
tem.” For the larger districts a distribution 
method is recommended.* The distribution 
method forms attach importance to keeping a 
budget records of the four major budget ac- 
counts, but not to the minor accounts. The ma- 
jor budget accounts are Current Expenses, Sal- 
aries, Miscellaneous, Capital Outlay. 

Ohio uses all the minor item accounts recom- 
mended in the “national system,” but arranges 
them under the following major divisions: Per- 
sonal Service; Supplies; Materials for Mainte- 
nance; Equipment Replacements; Contracts 
and Open Order Service; Fixed Charges and 
Contributions; Contingent; Debt Service; Cap- 
ital Outlay. This classification dovetails into the 
accounting systems of other Ohio institutions. 
The Ohio system shows an unencumbered bal- 
ance for every budget item. The several accounts 
are so arranged that the information needed for 
the United States Office of Education Report 
may be determined with little difficulty. 

The state school laws of New Jersey demand 
that the receipts and disbursements of school 
funds shall be recorded under the following 
major classifications: Current Expenses; Re- 
pairs and Replacements; Manual Training: 
Vocational; Continuation Classes; Evening 
Schools for Foreign-Born Residents; Library; 
Debt Service; Capital Outlay. The state depart- 
ment of education has designed a set of forms 
which will take care of this state requirement 
and in addition, keep the disbursements under 
the general provisions of the ‘“‘National system.” 

North Carolina classifies her expenditures 
first by funds, then by major divisions of the 
‘National system.’’ North Carolina also keeps 
separate all disbursements of the first six 
months of the school term from the remainder 
of the term because one of the bases of distribut- 
ing the state equalization fund is the expendi- 
tures of the first six months. The state also sep- 
arates the disbursements of White, Negro, and 
other race schools. 

The most distinctive thing about Indiana's 
accounting requirements is that any person who 
presents a bill to a school board for payment 
must take an oath as to its accuracy. 


Local Responsibility 

3. The principle of local responsibility is one 
in which the educational leaders of most states 
have little faith. Most states assume control of 
and responsibility for the expenditure of local 
school-district funds. American school adminis- 
trators are imbued with the false political doc- 
trine that authority and responsibility must fol- 
low the dollar. Of course, this doctrine is con- 
trary to the principles of democracy. In a de- 
mocracy, the rights of the people alone should 
constitute the standards of authority and re- 
sponsibility. 

New York and North Carolina are more dem- 
ocratic in one respect than the other states of 
this group. The responsibility of seeing that 
school funds are wisely administered and ac- 
counted for is left largely to the school districts. 
These states reserve the right to make inspec- 


%Alice C. McCormack, Chief Statistics Bureau, State Edu- 
cational Department, Personal Letter, March 18, 1931. 
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tions when conditions seem to indicate that 
state help and supervision are desirable. 

Mr. Charles A. Brind, Jr., assistant counsel 
for the New York State Education Department, 
in a letter under date of March 19, 1931, says: 
“There is no provision in this state whereby 
state officers audit the financial records of 
school districts. Occasionally in certain types of 
districts the comptroller of this state has sent an 
inspector to examine the records but this is a 
rare proceeding.” 

A quotation is taken from a personal letter to 
the author fronr Mr. Alfred D. Simpson, assist- 
ant commissioner for finance for the New York 
State Education Department: “I would say that 
financial records of local school districts may be 
audited by the state. This may be done either 
by the state education department, or, if in 
cities or union free districts having a population 
of 5,000 or more, by the state comptroller. . . 
Local boards of education very frequently pro- 
vide for regular audits by employing account- 
ants, and I would say that this is becoming in- 
creasingly the practice.”’ 

According to Mr. Brind, quoted above, the 
voters of the smaller districts of New York, at 
a district meeting authorize and direct the 
school boards to have the accounts audited if 
they |the citizens] deem such an audit de- 
sirable. 

The North Carolina school law states that 
“Each board of education shall cause to be 
audited the books of the treasurer . . . and 
the accounts of the board of education, and shall 
provide for the cost of same.” The law specifies 
the minimum things which the audit must show 
and directs that it be published in a local paper.* 

The state board of accounts is charged with 
the responsibility of auditing and inspecting the 
financial records of school districts of Indiana. 
Inspections must be made annually. 

The Ohio Bureau of Inspection and Super- 
vision of Public Offices establishes accounting 
systems for the public schools and supervises 
and inspects them. There is a division of opin- 
ion whether school districts have the authority 
to employ private auditors in Ohio. One author- 
ity said that a board could “get by” with it by 
camouflage. 

The New Jersey State Department of Educa- 
tion employs three state inspectors who are sup- 
posed to audit the books of local school boards 
annually. 


Checks and State Supervision 


4. No state in this group provides for a sys- 
tem of internal checks. Any board of education 
may devise such a system if it chooses. It is not 
customary for school boards to do so. The 
author knows a few larger districts which have 
on their own initiative provided internal checks 
so that cash transactions must pass through the 
offices of more than one person. 

5. As has already been stated, the responsi- 
bility of seeing that school funds are honestly 


‘The Public School Educational 


Publication No. 131, 


Law of North Carolina, 
Section 198, p. 52. 
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and efficiently expended in the school districts 
of Indiana, New Jersey, and Ohio, rests largely 
in the hands of state officers, while this respon- 
sibility in New York and North Carolina is 
placed in the hands of local officers and citizens. 


Contractual Obligations 


6. In Ohio and New Jersey, all obligations 
assumed by a local school board must be entered 
against some budget item. In the first state the 
local school board must make out an annual 
budget based somewhat upon the expenditures 
of the three previous years, and submit it to 
the county budget commission for approval. 
Upon its approval, the school board must pass 
an appropriation measure creating accounts in 
conformity to its budget. Thereafter, every pur- 
chase or expenditure authorized by the board 
must be charged to some budget item and the 
unencumbered balance brought down. When 
bills presented for payment, differ from the 
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authorized expenditure, the board must order 
an adjustment made in the unencumbered ledger 
when payment is authorized. Thus, at all times, 
the unencumbered ledger must show the actual 
conditions of the district’s funds. No board need 
have a deficit unwittingly’ (see Fig. 2). 

New Jersey has a somewhat simpler, but less 
effective, way of recording contractual obliga- 
tions. A contractual order book is kept in which 
the budget items are listed. Authorized expendi- 
tures are entered against these budget accounts. 
This method has many disadvantages, two of 
which are the difficulty of making adjustments 
and the necessity of making computations to 
find the unencumbered balances (see Fig. 3). 

The forms recommended by the New York 
State Education Department for use in certain 
districts may be kept in a manner to provide 
for the recording of contractual obligation. If 
the clerk will make out a voucher when the pur- 
chase is authorized by the board and enter the 


5In an article entitled, “The Relation of Financial Accounting 
and the Educational Administrative Unit in Ohio,” 
appear in the JouRNAL, the author gives a full description of 
Ohio's system. 
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voucher in the voucher register with the amount 
recorded in pencil, the voucher register becomes 
an unencumbered ledger. When the bill is paid, 
adjustments may be made in the voucher regis- 
ter if its entries differ from the amount of the 
bill. New York does not give instructions to this 
effect. 


Receipts and Expenditures 


7. With the exception of New York, the 
states used in this study account for receipts by 
sources and funds. 

8. New York accounts for expenditures by 
function, but not by fund. The other states ac- 
count for expenditures both by function and 
fund. 


Expansion of System 
9. It is possible to expand and contract the 
accounting system used by Ohio schools to 


almost any degree. When an ordinary ledger is 
used by schools in New York, as is permissible, 


UAL ORDER FORM 
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expansion and contraction can be made, but 
when the regular forms are used the system can 
be contracted but not expanded. 

New Jersey has devised two accounting sys- 
tems for her schools, one for smaller districts 
and one for the larger ones. Either may be con- 
tracted, but neither can be expanded. 

The systems used by Indiana and North Car- 
olina may be contracted but not expanded. 


Frequency of Reports 


10. Frequent financial reports should be re- 
quired of the treasurer and clerk of a board. 
This necessitates a general survey of a board’s 
financial operations and resources. 

Indiana, New Jersey, and New York require 
annual reports. 

North Carolina treasurers and clerks must 
make monthly summary reports and an itemized 
annual report. 

Ohio requires an itemized annual report for 
the school fiscal year, January 1 to December 
31; an itemized annual report of all receipts and 
expenditures for the school academic year, July 
1 to June 30; and two semiannual summary 
reports. 

11. The near future will doubtless find a de- 
mand being made for better-trained school 
clerks, probably certificated clerks. Mr. Herbert 
N. Morse, assistant commissioner of education 
for New Jersey, suggests in his Uniform Cost 
Accounting for New Jersey Schools that it is 
now time for the state to certificate school- 
board clerks.® 

Indiana, New York, and North Carolina have 
devised very simple accounting systems for their 
schools. The average school-board clerk can 
more readily learn to use these forms. It is a 
well-known fact that the average school-board 
clerk in small towns and rural areas lacks a 
knowledge of even the elements of bookkeeping. 


*4merican School and University, 1928-29 
(Continued on Page 107) 
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ADMISSION OF UNDER-AGE 
PUPILS 

Anson E. Handy, Plymouth, Mass. 

Every educator realizes fully that the chron- 
ological age of a child should not be the deter- 
mining factor for admitting pupils to the first 
grade. It is difficult, however, to fix satisfac- 
tory, definite standards in a school system 
which is without a kindergarten. Many school 
boards require children to have reached their 
sixth birthday on or before January 1 following 
the September opening of the school. Some 
schools have been experimenting with this prob- 
lem for several years and have been admitting 
children who are underage chronologically but 
who have passed a psychological test with a 
sufficiently high mental age. For the past six 
years Plymouth has required a mental age of 
5 years and 8 months, but has put no restric- 
tions on the chronological age, even testing 
pupils who chronologically were only 5 years 
of age, and 4 children just under 5 years old. 
Of these last only one passed with a_ high 
enough score to be admitted to school. 

There are now 207 pupils in the first six 
grades who have entered by this means. Have 
these been able to do the work? The following 
table shows a summary of their marks: 


~ Distribution of Marks According to Grades 








Would raising the mental age help? The fol- 
lowing table shows the distribution according 
to the mental age: 





Marks Distributed According to Mental Age 
Under-age Children Admitted from September, 
1924, to September, 1930 
Records in Grades I to VI 


No. Re- Per Cent 

Mental Age Pupils peaters C B A AorB 
5- 4 1 1 

questioned one 

of twins 
5—- 8 or 5- 9 45 13 36 35 16 58 
5-10 or 5-11 44 7 30 51 28 de 
6- 0 or 6- 1 34 1 22 39 26 75 
6-— 2 or 6- 3 44 3 33 51 29 71 
6- 4+ or 6— 5 13 2 6 13 16 83 
6-— 6 or 6- 7 8 1 8 15 100 
6- 8 or 6— 9 a 1 3 11 15 89 
6-10 or 6-11 6 12 8 100 
7- 0 or 7- 1 3 1 2 100 
i= 2 or 7- 3 2 7 100 


Total 207 29 130 221 161 

Twenty of the repeaters had a mental age 
from five years and 8 months to five years and 
11 months. If the mental-age requirement was 
raised to 6 years, 75 per cent of the repeaters 
would be eliminated, but at the same time 88 
pupils, or 50 per cent of all the others would 
be barred. 





Grade l Grade I Grade III Grade IV Grade V Grade V1 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % Total 
Repeaters ....... 21 10.5 6 4.3 1 1.0 1 6.7 29 
Se on dived 41 20.5 32 23.0 23 24.2 20 Sa8 a2 si 2 lé:o 130 
me. uieeeus 74 Biiz 65 46.4 45 47.3 20 a 10 ano 7 43.2 Za4 
me oe aware 63 54.7 37 26.4 26 27.4 20 Sais 10 31.3 6 37.5 161 
OURAN 6 evarsi' 199 140 101 60 32 16 


There have been 29 repedters or 14.3 per 
cent, largely in the first two grades. The other 
178 pupils have accumulated 130 C marks, 221 
B marks, and 161 A marks in the elementary 
grades, or about 75 per cent receive A or B. 
It is evident that these pupils on the whole do 
better work than the general average of all 
pupils admitted on the usual chronological basis. 

For the 29 repeaters, it would have been 
better in many ways if they had remained at 
home another year. The chief objections to 
admitting some of the under-age children is 
due to their physical immaturity. They lack 
sustained attention, are shy, self-conscious, or 
under a nervous strain, according to the report 
of their teachers. 

How can this condition be remedied? Would 
raising the chronological age do it? The fol- 
lowing table shows the distribution of marks 
according to the chronological age of the pupils. 
Distribution of Marks According to Chronological 

Age 
Under-age Children Admitted from September, 


1924, to September, 1930 
Record in Grades I to VI 





No. Re- Per Cent 
Age Pupils peaters Cc B A AorB 
4-11 1 1 3 100 
5- 0 8 10 9 2 52 
5- 1 12 8 16 6 73 
5- 2 11 3 6 8 5 68 
5- 3 19 6 8 13 17 70 
5- 4 22 3 19 14 11 56 
5- 5 39 6 26 39 19 69 
5- 6 25 6 7 32 26 89 
5-7 43 5 16 50 52 86 
5- 8 27 30 39 20 66 
Total 207 29 130 221 161 





This table shows that of the 21 children un- 
der five years and two months chronologically 
none were repeaters. The younger child holds 
his own with the older. 


Would establishing an 1.Q. help? 
The following table shows the distribution 
according to I.Q.’s: 


Per Cent 


No. Re- 

1.Q. Pupils peaters G B A AorB 
100-105 35 9 28 30 18 63 
106-110 68 10 43 82 42 74 
111-115 49 6 29 50 36 74 
116-120 29 3 21 21 26 69 
121-125 5 1 8 30 18 85 
126-130 5 1 6 6 92 
131-135 3 12 100 
136 over 3 a 3 100 





Raising the required 1.Q. to 115 would 
eliminate 25 repeaters or 86 per cent, but would 
have eliminated 127 others, or 71 per cent. 

The success of the pupil, therefore, does not 
depend upon the chronological age, the mental 
age, or the intelligence quotient. The only fac- 
tor left is the physical condition of the child. 
A requirement was made that the child should 
submit a physician’s certificate recommending 
the child. This has not barred all the immature. 
During the past year pupils were admitted con- 
ditioned upon satisfactory work in school. A few 
have withdrawn after a two months’ trial. In 
the future it is planned to further restrict the 
children on the basis of physical fitness before 
entering and after entering, depending upon 
the child’s reaction to the school environment. 

The results of this six-year experiment in- 
dicate that the use of mental tests given by 
competent, trained specialists is thoroughly 
sound as a basis for admitting many under-age 
pupils to the first grade, but that it must be 
supplemented by a rigid physical standard to 
eliminate the immature who lack sustained 
attention and are under a possible nervous 
strain. 
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THE ACTIVITY BOOKLET 
R. W. Johnson, Dubuque, Iowa 

The proper financing of school activities has 
always been a problem to the majority of high- 
school principals. Some activities always have 
money to spend, in fact, too much, while other 
worth-while activities have trouble in getting 
enough money; for instance, debating and de- 
clamatory work. Since school administrators 
wish to see a well-rounded program of school 
activities, they endeavor to get enough money 
to carry each activity, but may make the mis- 
take of trying to run each project independ- 
ently. If money is taken from the activities 
which can spare it and given to those which are 
running behind, there is dissension among 
teachers and students directly concerned. The 
result is that principals are worried about main- 
taining a desirable activity in the program. 

A few years ago different principals hit upon 
the plan of combining all activities into one 
large unit with the needs of all being budgeted 
through one central committee. All money 
from the student body went into this “activities 
fund” to be distributed by a committee to the 
different activities according to their needs. 

This merger plan has been handled differently 
in several schools; some using the semester sea- 
son ticket, some the weekly stamp plan, and 
some the general fund for all. Several schools 
are using the weekly stamp plan administered 
in each school according to local conditions and 
the judgment of the local committees. 

In Dubuque we have used the weekly stamp 
plan for the past tive years, each year being 
more successful than the previous one and all 
indications point to a successful future for it. 

The activity booklet, as it is known in 
Dubuque, is a cardboard folder in attractive 
design, with twenty rectangular spaces in which 
the pupils place an activity stamp each week. 
The stamp is bought for a fee of 10 cents in 
the homeroom. 





PASSPORT BOOKLET FORM WITH 
STAMP ATTACHED 

The booklet is printed in one of the school 
colors by the school printshop, while the stamps 
are made up by a local printer in large lots of 
perforated gummed sheets, in the other school 
color. Each stamp measures approximately 34 
by ™% in. to fit the spaces in the booklet. A 
quota of stamps, which depends on the size of 
the homeroom, is placed in an envelope and 
put in the mail box of each homeroom teacher, 
Wednesday evening of each week for sale the 
next morning. The teacher either handles the 
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FORM FOR RECORDING PUPILS’ PAYMENTS 


sale or delegates the work to one of the pupils. 
The teacher or student checks on the booklet 
card each time a student buys a stamp. This 
card is the permanent record of stamp sales 
kept by the teacher. The money is placed in the 
envelope with the unsold stamps and sent to 
the office. 

All stamps and money are handled by the 
school secretary in the office. The funds are 
transferred to the different activities from time 
to time as the need arises. Transfers are made 
only upon order of the principal after advising 
with the finance committee. 

The purpose of the activity booklet is to 
care for all activities through the budget plan, 
thus obtaining support for all. At the same 
time all activities are on a firm financial basis 
and all have equal standing with the students. 
The budget is made up after the needs of the 
different activities are made known by the 
sponsors and the incoming funds have been 
estimated. All funds received from customers 
outside of holders of activity booklets go to 
the activity responsible for the game, etc. 

The activities placed on the card by the 
school are athletic contests (football, basket- 
ball, and track) plays and operettas, debates 
and declamatory contests, boat trips, and 
assemblies. 
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By single admission, which all students pay 
if not carrying a booklet, the cost of these 
activities total approximately $14 a year. By 
the stamp plan they cost the pupils but $4, 
or approximately 30 per cent of the single ad- 
mission price. 

The advantages of this plan far outweigh 
the disadvantages, as experience has shown. 
Both advantages and disadvantages are listed 
below, also a few precautions necessary to the 
successful launching of the plan. 


Advantages 

Operate on the budget plan. 

There is central control of all money. 

There is increased school spirit. : 

There is both moral and financial support for 
all activities, for 90 per cent of our students 
are supporting all activities. 

Installment buying, but no loss to pupil by 
being unable to buy a stamp. 

Activities are attended by the students at 
approximately 30 per cent of the former cost. 

Coéperation of coaches for the benefit of all 
and the whole school. 

Small payment each week, hardly noticeable 
by the majority of the student body, instead 
of several difficult admission fees. 

Weekly reminder of activities and what the 
students owe the school. 

Disadvantages 

A few students fail to “keep up” the stamps 
for the booklet the entire semester. 

Takes a small amount of time in homerooms. 

Takes approximately three hours of secre- 
tary’s time per week to handle and check. 

Occasionally a booklet is lost. A penalty is 
attached for issuing a new booklet. 


Points to be stressed before initiating the book- 
let plan. 

1. “Sell” yourself on the plan. 

2. “Sell” the faculty on the idea and get 
them to take a booklet as an example for the 
students. 

3. “Sell” the proposition to the students: 
first, on proper school spirit; second, as an 
economic saving; third, as reciprocity in sup- 
port of all activities. 

4. Perfect your organization before you 
start. It will then be accepted more readily. 

5. Be sure everything is explained to all the 
students. 

6. Make arrangements to account for all 
money to the student body and to the board 
of education. 


Planning for New School Buildings with 


Graphic Records 
G. E. Irons, Cleveland, Ohio 


This article discusses a special technique, 
developed in the course of nine years-of re- 
search, to determine the location of new schools, 
the number of children to be provided for, the 
grades to be accommodated, and the boundaries 
of new and old school districts. 

When the writer entered the employ of the 
Cleveland board of education in December, 
1922, accurate methods for determining school- 
building needS were not available. There was 
no scientific basis of forecasting, except the 
experience and good sense of the responsible 
executives in the division of schoolhouse plan- 
ning, equipment, and supplies. Even the litera- 
ture on the subject was meager. A few city- 
school-survey reports suggested techniques 
which were scientific, but these could not be 
relied upon because they lacked the evidence 
of successful use and practical experience. It 


was necessary to approach the problem anew 
and from the local standpoint. 

As an example of the rule-of-thumb tech- 
nique prevalent in years past, mention need 
only be made of the widely used theory that 
elementary-school sites should be so located 
that, if circles of one-half-mile radius be drawn 
around each one, these circles would overlap 
just enough to cover practically all of the terri- 
tory involved. 

In many localities and under average condi- 
tions, this method might provide well-located 
schools, indeed. But, in Cleveland, it was dis- 
covered that, in many cases, schools which had 
been located by this method soon outgrew the 
largest buildings which Cleveland’s school 
authorities believe to be desirable (30 rooms 
in the case of an elementary school). In 
some cases, additions had to be made until the 
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schools grew unwieldly in size (one of them has 
75 rooms); in others, smaller relief schools 
were “sandwiched” in between the older ones. 
Neither solution is ideal, and neither is neces- 
sary in the majority of cases if the school 
planning is correctly engineered in advance. 

Various methods of solving the problem of 
locating buildings were tried out. The “pin 
map” was found to be a useful tool. Lot counts, 
house counts, school-census figures, and simi- 
lar data were utilized. Population studies of 
public utilities were also used to check results 
in doubtful situations. 

The particular technique which has been de- 
veloped in Cleveland is not in general use to 
the best of my knowledge. It has proved to be 
so valuable that it may be of use in other 
communities. Briefly, it consists of a system of 
graphical enrollment records and a method of 
using them. 


The Need of Forecasts 


The school planner or forecaster (he may be 
the superintendent in a small city or an assist- 
ant department head in a large city) must 
provide data on a number of points of informa- 
tion which the board of education and the 
superintendent of schools require: 

First, it is obvious that a school planner must 
be able to anticipate school enrollment for 
several years in advance, with a fairly high de- 
gree of accuracy. 

Secondly, he must be able —at least in a 
larger school system like Cleveland — to 
answer quickly any question in reference to 
the housing conditions of particular schools 
already in operation. He must anticipate by 
at least a year the needs for temporary relief 
in the form of portable rooms which are shifted 
each year from locations where they are no 
longer needed to schools where the enrollment 
has outgrown the facilities. 

If, in addition, he may be called upon to 


render various other services of an engineering | 


nature, it is necessary that his basic data for 
enrollment estimates be assembled in the most 
concise and easily available form. 

Necessity No. 1, then, is the ability to fore- 
cast enrollments. Perhaps the reader will ask. 
“Why base enrollment estimates for next year 
on enrollments alone? Could not better esti- 
mates be made by using other indices of popu- 
lation growth, such as telephone service, gas- 
meter service, or the like?’ A careful study of 
the experience with these indices in Minne- 
apolis indicates that they are not as safe and 
successful as has been supposed.! I can add 
that experience in Cleveland confirms the inves- 
tigation in Minneapolis. This does not mean 
that a study of such indices is not worth while. 
It is, in fact, very valuable in some respects 
but not for this particular purpose. 


Enrollment Records Best in Indices 


Enrollment records themselves, when prop- 
erly assembled and graphically recorded, give 
the best indications to the immediate future 
provided, of course, that the forecaster makes 
allowances for the influence of such special 
factors as transportation, etc., which may be 
expected to accelerate or decelerate the rate 
of growth or decline. The allowances can be 
based only upon experience in similar cases, 
and the good judgment of the forecaster meets 
its acid test at this point. 

Of course, the enrollments must be accurately 
reported, or they lose much of their value for 
purpose of prognostication. Cleveland has been 
fortunate in this respect by reason of the in- 
sistence of Mr. L. C. Bain, chief of the Bureau 
of Child Accounting, that the monthly enroll- 
ment reports from the schools shall be main- 

1**Economic Factors Related to School Population Growth,” 


Engelhardt and Hegel. American Scuoot Boarp Journat, 
May, 1928. 
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tained at a high standard of accuracy and reg- 
ularity. 

The form in which these enrollment records 
are assembled by the writer is graphic, and 
comprises the following eight graphs (each of 
which is brought up to date four times a year, 
i.e., September 30, December 1, February 28, 
and June 15, approximately ): 

1. Graph of total enrollment in the school 
system, all grades. 

2. Graph of total enrollment in grades 10 to 
12, including postgraduates. 

3. Graph of total enrollment in grades 7, 8, 
9, including junior-high-school special students. 

4. Graph of enrollment in grades 1 to 6 
only, including any special classes in these 
grades (border line, mental defective, “high I. 
Q.,” over-age, sight-saving). 

5. Graph of kindergarten enrollment. 

6. Graph of enrollment in special schools. 

A graph for each of 21 permanent school 
zones into which the city has been divided, 
to visualize trends in different sections. These 
zone graphs record enrollment in grades 1 to 6 
only, including ‘“‘specials” as in Graph 4 above. 
This eliminates the more changeable and fluc- 
tuating kindergarten group. The elementary 
grades constitute the only complete group of 
children who are in school by legal necessity ; 
hence, their number bears a much more con- 
stant relationship to the whole population than 
does that of any other school group. 

8. A graph for each individual school build- 
ing. Each of these carries two lines; one in 
blue* recording grades 1 to 6 only; and one in 
black recording the total enrollment in the 
building. In the case of junior high schools, 
the line records grades 7, 8, and 9; in senior 
high schools, grades 10, 11, and 12, and in some 
cases grade 9 also (where this is a part of the 
senior-high-school organization in technical and 

“In Fig. 1 the black line is indicated by a solid line; the 


red line, by a heavy solid line; the blue line, by a dotted 
line. 
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commercial high schools); in 6-year high 
schools, a green line records grades 7, 8, and 9, 
a red line indicates grades 10, 11, and 12, anda 
black? line records the total enrollment in the 
building. 

On each of the elementary graphs (grades 
1 to 6) a horizontal line in red* pencil indi- 
cates the standard pupil housing capacity of 
the classrooms of the building or the total of 
the group of buildings involved, not including 
the kindergarten capacities. 

The blue line showing enrollment in grades 
1 to 6 may be compared at a glance with the 
red capacity line to give an approximate idea 
as to the degree of congestion, if any, in a given 
building. 

Above the chart in Class-8 graphs are spaces 
for the enrollment figures and above these ap- 
pear data relative to the rooms, areas and 
costs of the school plant. (See Fig. 1.) 

These graphs are assembled in a loose-leaf 
binder. 

It will be seen that the June ‘at date” en- 
rollments are distinguished by small solid cir- 
cles around the points. This enables the ob- 
server to visualize more readily the trend of 
growth, using only the comparable figures for 
each year, and ignoring the fluctuations of in- 
termediate points. 


How the Graphs are Used 

This system of graphical records was set up 
in 1926, including data from 1919 to 1926, and 
has been kept up since that time. Let us review 
some of the ways in which it is a tool and 
timesaver in answering specific questions which 
are commonly asked: 

1. Where will ‘portable’ 
next September? 

By running through the book and compar- 
ing the blue enrollment lines (grades 1 to 6) 
with the red capacity lines, the trends of growth 
and the existing conditions are quickly grasped. 
Those schools which are clearly overcrowded 
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(or where the growth trends indicate probable 
overcrowding) are noted and individual inves- 
tigations made. 

2. What is the enrollment doing in 
school? (A frequent question.) 

Turn to the graphs of “Blank” school, and its 
record is self-explanatory. (See Fig. 1 again as 
an example.) 

3. Where are boundary changes indicated? 

About the same procedure as in Question 1 
will fix attention on the outstanding needs. 
One does not need to trust to memory of the 
conditions in over one hundred elementary- 
school districts, nor to wait upon last-minute 
requests for help from the school principals. 

4. What will be the enrollments of each 
school next September? (A question asked in 
connection with the annual supply budget.) 

Extend the graph of each school in accord- 
ance with the indicated trends, making any 
special allowances necessary. Compare the total 
of the enrollments thus shown with the figure 
indicated by extending the graph of fofa! en- 
rollment in grades 1 to 6. Adjust the individual 
predictions, if necessary, so that the total is 
consistent with the graphical indication of the 
extended ‘“‘total-enrollment” curve. 

If very accurate results are desired, the pro- 
cedure may be reversed and elaborated: i.e., 
the total curve is first extended to September; 
then the ‘‘zone” graphs are extended and ad- 
justed until the total of the September indi- 
cations equals the figure of the “total” curve. 
Then the schools in each of the various zones 
are adjusted to agree in total with the predic- 
tion of the zone graphs. 

This method is similar, on a smaller scale, 
to that employed by the Bell Telephone com- 
panies in their nation-wide surveys and predic- 
tions. 

The underlying principle is this: The larger 
the group considered, the more nearly does its 
growth or decline follow definite mathematical 
laws, as is evidenced by the smoother graphs 
of the larger group. The fluctuations to be ob- 
served in small units tend to cancel each other 
as they are combined to make up larger units. 

The planning of the building program is 
much helped by such procedure as that just 
outlined. A consideration of the ‘zone’ graphs 
makes clear to the investigator just where the 
next building operations will probably be 
needed. These records are also invaluable in 
preparing the detailed reports and recommen- 
dations which must be a part of any thorough- 
going building program. The preparation of a 
building program is another story, however, and 
irrelevant to the theme of this paper. 


“Blank” 


Techniques for High Schools 

So far, this technique has been found most 
useful in connection with elementary-school 
housing; because the capacities of elementary 
schools are more easily fixed than are those of 
junior or senior high schools. Then, too, there 
are relatively few of the upper-grade schools, 
and their districts are not so rigidly limited in 
size, because the pupils are older and can ride 
on street cars, if necessary. Planning for new 
high schools involves very detailed and com- 
prehensive special investigations, and no two 
of these are alike. Nevertheless, the graphical 
records of the enrollments in the upper grades 
are very often useful, particularly if one wishes 
to review the “‘life history” of a high school as 
expressed in its enrollment, or to compare the 
rates of growth of various schools. 

The routine labor of keeping the records just 
described is not considerable in any community 
where ample enrollment records are available. 
In Cleveland, it is handled by a dependable 
clerk-stenographer. By its aid the head of the 


school planning from the educational stand- 
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Realizing All the Advantages of Grouped Schools 


How Alamo Heights, Texas, Has Combined Efficiency with Economy 


The city of Alamo Heights, Texas, has de- 
veloped a community school plant which 
affords, in separate but closely connected units, 
a complete city school system from the kinder- 
garten through the senior high school. Of the 
three buildings, the high school is an older 
structure erected a number of years ago and 
still adequate for the high-school enrollment. 
The new units are a junior high school which 
has been so planned that it includes a cafeteria, 
an assembly hall, and a gymnasium adequate 
for the three divisions of the school service — 
the junior high school itself, the senior high 
school, and, to a limited extent, the elementary 
school. A glance at the plot plan will indicate 
the advantageous location of the junior high 
school, with its arcaded open corridors, connect- 
ing it to the elementary and the senior high 
schools. 

The general design of the junior high school 
and of the elementary school is a very much 
modified Gothic, which corresponds with the 
general design of the old high school. The build- 


ings are constructed entirely of reinforced con- 
crete frame, with brick and hollow-tile walls. 
The sash throughout are steel, the surface floors 
are composition except for the ramps which are 
covered with cork. The walls and ceilings are 
plastered. The toilet rooms have tile floors and 
plastered walls and ceilings, and the stage of the 
junior-high-school auditorium which serves as 
gymnasium, has a maple floor suitable for play 
and gymnastic purposes. 

The three buildings are heated by means of 
a low-pressure steam plant, located immediately 
back of the junior-high-school building. 

For reasons of increased safety, ramps have 
been built into the buildings in place of the 
ordinary stairways. 


The Junior High School 


The junior high school was erected during the 
summer and fall of 1928 and was completed and 
occupied in February, 1929. The building is in 
the plan of an inverted “Y” —an inevitable 
arrangement due to the corner location and the 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF THE ALAMO HEIGHTS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Harvey P. Smith, Architect, San Antonio, Texas 


necessity of connecting the building with the 
senior high school and the elementary school. 

The basement contains a large cafeteria, with 
an adjoining kitchen and a separate dining 
room for the teaching staff. On the same floor 
one wing is not excavated, but the other wing 
which is well above the grade, contains the 
home-economics department with its unit kitch- 
ens in the food laboratory. A space entirely cut 
off from the balance of the floor is occupied by 
the boys’ locker and shower rooms. 


a 





ARCADE CONNECTING JUNIOR HIGH AND ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS, ALAMO HEIGHTS SCHOOLS, 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE ALAMO HEIGHTS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS 
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Harvey P. Smith, Architect, San Antonio, Texas 
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On the first floor there are six standard class- 
rooms, an office for the principal, a health clinic, 
and two toilets. The auditorium which is entered 
from the main foyer can be shut off entirely 
from the balance of the building by iron gates. 
This room measures 59 by 80 ft., and has a total 
seating capacity of 1,100. The stage which 
measures 42 by 80 ft., can be cut off from the 
auditorium by means of huge folding doors, in 
front of which a velour curtain is dropped. The 
arrangement is as nearly soundproof as possible. 

On the second floor there are five classrooms, 
an art room, a teachers’ room, and a library 
with bookroom adjoining. 


The Grade School 


The elementary school which was erected in 
90 working days during the summer of 1928, 
measures 165 ft. along the street front and is 
72\4 ft. deep. It contains in the basement a 
large room for play and general activities. On 
the first and second floors there are nineteen 
classrooms and two laboratories. A principal’s 
office, a teachers’ restroom, a health clinic, and 





MAIN ENTRANCE TO ALAMO HEIGHTS JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Harvey P. Smith. Architect. San Antonio. Texas 


a bookroom adjoin the main entrance. Toilets 
are located on each of the two floors. 


The Cost 


The junior high school which has a_ pupil 
capacity of 400 on the basis of the present 
organization, cost $182,163.72. The cost per 
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FRONT ENTRANCE. ALAMO HEIGHTS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Harvey P. Smith. Architect. San Antonio, Texas 


pupil is undoubtedly high, because the school 
has extraordinarily large gymnasium and audi- 
torium facilities which serve three schools. The 
elementary school has a seating capacity of 700 
for the conventional type of organization, and 
cost $96,652. Both buildings cost 28.52 cents 
per cubic foot. 


A Summary of Published Opinion on 
School Ventilation 


Part III. Annotated Bibliography on Schoolroom Ventilation 


V. T. Smith, Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois 


1. Alt, Harold L., “Pros and Cons of School Ventila- 
tion,” AMERICAN SCHOOL BoarD JOURNAL, 74:63-64, 
49-50; January, February, 1927. 

In these articles Mr. Alt traces the evolution of 
ventilation systems with very helpful sketches of the 
various types and suggestions as to the advantages 
and faults of each. This is one of the most valuable 
of this list of references. 

Concerning the “experiments” made to test the 
effects of ventilation on children, Mr. Alt calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the child is in school only 5 of 
the 24 hours. 

2. American Society of Heating and Ventilation 
Engineers. “The Big Issue in Schoolhouse Ventila- 
tion,” AMERICAN ScHooL. BoarpD JouRNAL, 74:61- 

62, March, 1927. 


This article is a digest of addresses delivered at the 
convention of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. The extracts taken from the 
address of E. S. Hallet, Chief Engineer of the St. Louis, 
Missouri Board of Education were of especial interest. 
3. Bobbitt, Franklin (editorial), “Experiments with 
Regard to Ventilation,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, 29:93-95, October, 1928. 

This is a reference to the previous investigations of 
the New York State Commission on Ventilation and 
a quotation from the New York Sun concerning the 
further program of investigation of the comparative 
merits of window versus mechanical ventilation, and 
also of 15 C.F.M. as compared with 30 C.F.M. The 
study is being made in Public Schools 104 and 116, 
Manhattan. The univent is to be used as the mechan- 


ical system. Age, grade, health, 1.Q., and home environ- 
ment are to be considered in order to limit the results 
to the factors under consideration as far as possible. 
The article states that the commission is made up of 
members who have different views on ventilation and 
the experiment is to determine which is correct. 

4. Bryce, Peter H., “The Impasse in the School Venti- 
lation Situation,” The Heating and Ventilating 
Magazine, 25:91-2, January, 1928. 

This is an excellent discussion of the lack of valid- 
ity of school records of respiratory illness as a criterion 
for the efficacy of any ventilation system. He shows 
that the attendance in three Canadian schools varied 
from 89.6 per cent to 97.7 per cent, the absence vary- 
ing from less than 3.9 per cent to 10.4 per cent, in 
schools where there was only window ventilation (if 
any). He proposes an experiment in similar schools, 
in similar neighborhoods, with similar children, from 
similar homes as a means of checking the findings of 
the New York Commission at Syracuse. 

5. Bryce, Peter H., “Symposium on Schoolroom 
Ventilation,” Heating and Ventilating, 25:84-6. 
December, 1928. 

In this article Dr. Bryce reports the investigations 
of CO. in the streets of Chicago. It rose as high as 
1-10,000 in the loop. “The poisonous effects of 1-10,- 
000 on children continuously exposed would be very 
serious.” 

F. C. Houghton, Director of the Research Laboratory 
of AS.H.V.E. at Pittsburgh stated that effective 
temperature is the most important constant in relation 
to respiratory diseases. 

Leonard Greenburg stated that the amount of disease 
in mechanically ventilated rooms was notably greater 
than window ventilated in New Haven. 

Concerning the Syracuse study it is pointed out that 
theugh present at school the Italian children had 5 
times as much respiratory illness. Also the fan-venti- 
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lated schools tested were not in any case modern. It 

is urged by Professor Willard (president of A.S.H.V.E.) 

that the window ventilation must be made automatic. 

6. Buice, W. A., “Revolutionary Changes in Scientific 
Ventilation of School Buildings,” The Texas Out- 
look, 10:48, October, 1926. 

This article contains typical unwarranted inferences 
which some writers have drawn from the findings of 
the New York Commission on Ventilation. Like some 
other articles listed in this bibliography, this discussion 
is given to generalizing purpose of discovering qualify- 
ing situations and contradictory exceptions. For ex- 
ample, he says: 

“As a result of the work of this New York Com- 
mission, the fan systems of ventilation for schoolrooms 
seating fewer than one hundred pupils will be junked.” 

7. Burnam, W. H., “The Optimum Humidity for 

Mental Work,” Pedagogual Seminary, 26:310-238, 
December, 1919. 

This is an excellent review of the investigations con- 
cerning the effects of humidity on physical and mental 
activity. He says that the human body eliminates heat 
by perspiration and by breathing and that in both 
cases humidity is important. He states that in spite 
of limited experimental evidence “it seems clear that 
an optimum humidity is an important condition of 
efficient brain activity.”” He recommends 45-65 per 


cent r.h. 
8. Burnam, W. H., “The Optimum Temperature for 
Mental Work,” Pedagogual Seminary, 24:69, 


March, 1917. 

This is a review and summary of investigations of 
the effect of air temperature on the physical and 
mental conditions of persons. His conclusion is that the 
temperature is an important factor in mental effective- 
ness. The body temperature varies rhythmically during 
the day. There is an optimum temperature for all kinds 
of activity. This is 60 deg. F. (outdoor) for physical 
and 40 deg. for mental activity. Too great a change 
tends to make the organism susceptible to infection. 
Therefore 68-deg. temperature and 50 per cent r.h. is 
recommended for schools. 

9. Butsch, Russell L. C., “A Comparative Study of 
the Effects of Different Types of School Ventila- 
tion on the Health of Pupils,’ The Elementary 
School Journal, 30:16-27; 123-32 208-17; 
September, October, November, 1929. 

These articles report studies of the effect of window 
and mechanical ventilation on health carried on in 
1927-28 in Oak Park, Forest Park, and Maywood, III. 
The conclusions are: 

1. Greater percentage of 
(respiratory ). 

2. Window gravity system most desirable. 

3. Differences statistically significant. 

4. Of mechanical systems, the split type with the 
air introduced through several openings (on one long 
narrow) was found most desirable. 

Respiratory illness was defined as referring to ill- 
ness of the respiratory system. 

Respiratory illness is significantly related to age and 
grade but these factors were controlled in the experi- 
ment. The same is true for nationality. Sex and oc- 
cupational status seemed to be of little significance. 
The conclusion is that there was not enough difference 
in the two rooms to affect amount of respiratory 
illness. 

The conclusion is given in the third article that there 
is no significant relation between the temperature, 
humidity, air flow, or cooling effect of the air in a 
room and the amount of respiratory absence due to 
respiratory illness. 

10. Cattell, J. McKeen (editorial), “School Ventila- 
tion,” School and Society, 20:154-56, August 21, 
1924. 

This is a brief discussion of Dr. Winslow’s report 
concerning the first investigations of the New York 
Commission contrary to the usual interpretation of the 
first findings of the Commission, Dr. Winslow says: 
“For the ordinary schoolroom for the use of normal 
children with ordinary indoor clothing window ventila- 
tion alone will rarely prove adequate.” Dr. Winslow 
states that the window-ventilated room will always 
be comfortable at 2 or 3 degrees cooler than the fan- 
ventilated room. It is this temperature difference which 
Dr. Winslow holds responsible for greater respiratory 
sickness. 

There is in this article also a list of the 6 experts 
of the committee. 

1. Cattell, J. McKeen (editorial), “Ventilation of 
Schoolrooms,” School and _ Society, 29:443-4, 
January, 1929. 

This quotation from the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, is to the effect that the Syracuse 
experiment “amply confirmed” the “conclusion of the 
1923 report.” (As a matter of fact, there was no 
definite conclusion in 1923 and certainly the Syracuse 
“experiment” lacked a good deal of proving the supe- 
riority of window ventilation.) 

12. Challman, S. A., “Corridor Ventilation,” AMERICAN 
ScHoot BoArD JOURNAL, 76:45-6, January, 1928. 
This article is a plea in favor of the use of the 
corridors instead of outlet ducts for getting rid of used 


absence in mechanical 
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air from the classrooms. The idea is to have grilles in 

the doors from classrooms into the halls and the used 

air will go into the halls and up the stair wells to 

openings through the attic. The writer meets a number 

of serious objections to the system. 

13. Clapp, F. L., et al, “School Site and Building,” 
Introduction to Education, p. 398-408. 

The authors state that “the general practice in the 
United States and the tendency in present day opin- 
ion... ” are indicated in excerpts which he quotes 
from McClure’s Ventilation of School Buildings. 

14. Dempsey, A. H., “School House Ventilation,” 
Journal of Education, 107:411-12. April 21, 1928. 

Mr. Dempsey, who was state commissioner of Vermont, 
in this article gives a rather general discussion of the 
subject. He says: “Fresh air is profitable, and foul air 
is expensive. When neither teacher nor pupil can work 
efficiently, and comfortably, nobody gets full value for 
the money expended, and for the children the loss is 
permanent.” He then gives suggestions for a simple 
system of ventilation, evidently intended for one-room 
rural schools. 


(To Be Continued in September) 


THE KRIEGER SCHOOL, POUGH- 
KEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


(See Illustrations on Page 54) 


The George W. Krieger School at Pough- 
keepsie, New York, was designed by Mr. 
Charles J. Cooke, architect, Poughkeepsie, to 
serve the needs of a local district for the first 
six years of schoolwork. The building is the last 
unit in an elementary school-building program 
which was begun in 1924 and completed in 1930 
with a total outlay of nearly $2,000,000. 

The building contains 19 classrooms, a 
library and reading room, an office suite, a 
room for medical inspection, a teachers’ room. 
One of the standard classrooms is used for 
sewing and another room is occupied as a shop. 

The library and assembly room are so placed 
that they may be entered from one of the side 
entrances and may be used without opening the 
rest of the building. The library contains a 
branch of the public library and is used by the 
adult population. The assembly room is used 
for community and club gatherings. It is 
equipped with movable seating for 760 persons. 

The building is entirely fireproof in construc- 
tion and cost $265,000 for construction and 
$20,000 for equipment. On the cubic-foot basis, 
the cost was 32 cents. 
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Construction Details 


ConstrlctiOn BESUR: .... ..ccccccscccdnes March, 1929 
MUMUINE GCCUDIOR «6.60.6 66s essccasccacdecn April, 1939 
UGB MIBIN ovis ais daseasdiscdanaxvatee 67 by 70 ft, 
RNID cri Sree a td da ace lahat Brick and stone 
RUMOR URE HOUR oo 525 shard dao oO Wo ow ere Limestone 
Construction. .... Bar-joist concrete slab, concrete and 


gypsum block 


CN are Oia ka pic ae eke Iron with terrazzo treads 
Classroom finish.......... Plaster with chestnut trim 
Auditorium finish......... Plaster with chestnut trim 
MOS 6.60544 Saved Terrazzo floors, Keene cement walls 
Heating system....... Vacuum vapor with oil burners 


Automatic temperature control. Complete electrical 
equipment for vacuum cleaning, lighting, and venti- 
lation units. 


a ee Unit ventilators 
RID (CA AUUY vorecdigii5. Sous Ada Akal Son eaeE . 760 
Rstieat s400) RIMMER 5 5035 6 Gx. cs dha Rea die Ie ea $265,000 
Gs Gl SQM ocak s so casacavewes $ 20,000 
GStseP CUS TOGEs os kee cakdcdeeasaasane 32 Cents 


BEAUTY AND EDUCATIONAL 
EFFICIENCY IN A CONSOLI.- 
DATED SCHOOL 


Anna B. Lacey School, Hamilton County, 
Tenn. 


The notable progress which has been made 
in rural-school architecture during the past de- 
cade, is best exemplified in the South where 
state and sectional leadership have made it 
exceedingly difficult for local school boards and 
architects to design and erect any but archi- 
tecturally and educationally satisfactory school 
buildings. Southern school authorities and 
schoolhouse designers have frankly faced the 
necessity of utmost economy in construction 
and equipment; they have further coped with 
the problem of convincing communities and 
entire states of the need for better and larger 
school structures; and they have understood 
the use of local building materials to give ex- 
pression to the educational uses of school build- 
ings, usually in familiar but always beautiful, 
colonial precedents. 

Hamilton county, Tennessee, of which Chat- 
tanooga is the seat of government, engaged dur- 
ing 1929, 1930, and 1931 in a million-dollar 
school-building program. The major under- 
takings were a series of senior and junior high 
schools and consolidated elementary schools 








KINDERGARTEN, THE ANNA B. LACEY SCHOOL 
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THE ANNA B. LACEY SCHOOL. HAMILTON COUNTY, TENNESSEE 


located at carefully selected centers of popula- 





William Crutchfield, Architect, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Lights, a bell system, and electrically operated 


Service System Heating and Venti- 
lation 
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tion. A number of additions to existing build- water pumps are included in the electric sys-  ,. 2 
; ; . Fire Protection System.. ......... 45 65 
ings have been erected. The entire purpose has tem. Cleaning System ................. - 20 
been to give the entire county well-located The building cost $49,431 for construction Artificial Lighting................ 20 20 
school plants that will equalize educational and built-in equipment; general equipment and Signal Communication System.... 5 15 
. . . - . . ] , 
opportunity as between village and country and furniture cost $2,987; and grading and drain- ae PME sos cesenserees ene : a 
. : i >y ene 7 : * PE 6 66 HE TTR ASHKC ROSES ES ORS > < 
locality and locality. age, $1,575. On the cubic-foot basis, the cost —_ 
Typical of the entire program is the Anna was 16 cents; on the pupil-capacity basis (320 Classrooms 
B. Lacey School, erected and occupied in 1930, seats) the cost was $169. A check of the build- peer tang — Jobeelebale = = 
° . x . . ons n anc BE ccc cc cee ’ » 
on the McBrien Road, outside of Chattanooga. ing according to the Strayer-Engelhardt score Siiineiien eer gs 85 
The building occupies a wooded site measuring card for elementary schools provides the fol- Cloakrooms ............-....000- 25 25 
900 by 400 feet, located on two important lowing: Equipment of Classrooms...... 50 50 
highways. At present the building contains Strayer-Engelhardt Analysis of Lacey School Special Rooms 
eight classrooms, a library, an auditorium Lacey Possible Large Rooms for General Use... .. 35 65 
measuring 36 by 52 feet, a cafeteria, a kitchen,  ;, School Maximum Rooms for School Officers........ 35 5 
f sa’a ae 5 F ds Special Service Rooms............ 40 40 
offices, a nurse’s room, a girls’ restroom, and a [Location of Site..... ........00 55 55 I a iv 
teachers’ restroom. Ultimately the building is Drainage of Site................. 30 30 Total 89? 1000 
to contain eighteen classrooms, shops, etc. Size and Form of Site............ 40 40 Th b ‘lai oe d af e Mrs. H R 
The design is rather simple colonial, de- Buéilding L 7 - _ A ct a tee a og d 
veloped in tapestry brick and stone. The interior Placement of Building............ 58 60 ech =e < : cea = a i: 
partitions and roofs are frame. The corridor Gross Structure............... -. 38 60 = % Paani active In promoting the 
and toilet floors are of terrazzo: the classrooms Weternal Beructure.......cscsscccas 80 80 entire school-bullding program. 
and auditorium floors are wood; the walls and ——---4 (ron oy 
eye oa 4° ° ' ' | 
ceilings are plastered. The building is heated by Ne secialienee hi siiialend rencielinbieil sath dhiils iininin ahaa napalm J | 
a low-pressure steam boiler located in a fire- | 
proof basement. An automatically operated 
water supply and a sewage-disposal system are | hase 
important parts of the sanitary equipment. 11 | a teen iI 
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William Crutchfield, Architect, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


William Crutchfield, Architect, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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f THE GEORGE W. KRIEGER SCHOOL, POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
Charles J. Cooke. Architect, Poughkeepsie. New York (See Page 52) 
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AUDITORIUM A TYPICAL CLASSROOM 
INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE GEORGE W. KRIEGER SCHOOL, POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
Charles J. Cooke, Architect, Poughkeepsie, New York (See Page 52) 
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BROWNSVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL, BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, BROWNSVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL, FIRST FLOOR PLAN, BROWNSVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL, 
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CAFETERIA AUDITORIUM 
INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE BROWNSVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL, BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 





rhis building is part of a central school building group which includes an elementary school and a junior high school, and is the most important unit in a well codrdinated, well balanced school 
system serving a city of 25,000 population. Brownsville is a historic city which was the headquarters of General Taylor during the Mexican war and is the southernmost city geographically in the 
United States. It is the most important center in the great Rio Grande valley, which is a center of the citrus fruit industry. The city school system has an enrollment of 3,400, of which 150 are 
in the junior college and 300 in the high school. The building cost approximately $350,000. Mr. G. W. Gotke is superintendent of schools. 
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GYMNASIUM, JOLIET TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


JOLIET TOWNSHIP HIGH 
SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE ADDITION 


W. W. Haggard, Supt. of Joliet 
High School 


The Joliet Township High School and Junior 
College plant has been built in five units in 
different years. The first unit, containing all 
the features of a high-school building of its 
time, was built in 1900, the second or junior- 
college unit in 1915, the third or shop, cafeteria, 
and boys’ gymnasium unit in 1922, the main 
auditorium unit in 1924, and the fifth unit this 
school year, 1930-31. 

The architecture of the entire plant is Tudor 
Gothic. Each unit is constructed of local lime- 
stone with Bedford cut-stone trim, followed 
uniformly to. the extent that it is exceedingly 
difficult to distinguish the dividing lines be- 
tween units. The first unit was the E-type 
building, but with the additions the building 
has become a closed type with courts provid- 
ing natural light for inside rooms. The fifth 
unit is a northward extension of the wings of 
the third unit and of the boys’ gymnasium, 
which is in the third unit. 

The purpose of this article is to describe 
briefly this fifth unit which has just been com- 
pleted. It is 126 by 230 feet, contains 60,988 
square feet of floor space, and is three stories 
in height, plus the basement under the east 
wing where the shower and locker rooms are 
located. The unit is fireproof throughout. Plate 
glass is used for the lower sashes of windows 
and tapestry glass for the upper sashes. All 
woodwork is plain oak. The heating is of the 
vacuum-steam type with radiators and the 
unit ventilators are located in the individual 
rooms. In keeping with the rest of the plant, the 
classroom floors are maple. The floors and 
wainscoting of the corridors are terrazzo. In 
three units of the plant, however, marble is 
used in the corridors. 

This unit contains a girls’ gymnasium, a 


Burnham Brothers, Architects, Chicago, Illinois 


suite of offices and physical-examination rooms 
for the girls’ physical education department, a 
locker room, a shower room, a towel and sup- 
ply room, a suite of nine rooms for the com- 
mercial department, a suite of three rooms for 
the art department with three small auxiliary 
rooms, a suite of six rooms for trade, related, 
and architectural drawing, five classrooms, and 
two study halls. The new gymnasium allows the 
old girls’ gymnasium to be used largely for 
corrective and special classes. The new suites 
for the commercial, the art, and the industrial- 
drawing departments release several rooms for 
general classroom work. 

The girls’ gymnasium has a playing floor 100 
by 80 feet, identical with the boys’ gymnasium 
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in dimensions of floor space and seating capac- 
ity of galleries. It is separated from the boys’ 
gymnasium by a large, soundproof door, 124 
feet wide and 22 feet high, which folds in two 
sections from the center to each side. The 
weight of the door is 5,000 pounds and is 
carried by a steel truss which weighs 46 tons. 
The control of the door is by means of a chain 
and sprocket and is operated by hand. A basket 
is suspended over the center of the basketball 
playing floor of each gymnasium for the pur- 
pose of using the combined gymnasiums in case 
of unusually large basketball crowds. 

In the commercial-department suite are three 
typewriting rooms with acoustically treated 


(Concluded on Page 111) 





JOLIET TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
Burnham Brothers, Architects, Chicago, Illinois 
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Graduate students in school administration 
are frequently used in the collection of data for 
school-survey purposes. Superintendents of 
schools in smaller communities and directors of 
research in large cities are occasionally called 
upon to make surveys of certain elements of 
the local school. Graduate students in school 
administration, who have had some experience 
in teaching and administrative work are fre- 
quently used in the collection of data for school- 
survey purposes. Both local school executives, 
engaged in self-surveys, and graduate students 
should be familiar with the usual problems that 
a survey attempts to answer. They should know 
what types of information are needed, and any 
special material that must be used, such as 
maps and score cards. Before the survey starts, 
they should know the most probable sources 
of the data. While the exact source cannot al- 
ways be predicted yet, knowing where such ma- 
terial has been found in many situations is 
helpful in suggesting sources in a particular 
situation. In addition, the superintendent and 
the student should know ways of handling the 
information after it is collected, in order that 
it may be most helpful in interpreting and eval- 
uating the conditions. 

The survey work sheets’ accompanying this 
article represent an attempt to present the in- 
formation to a group which assisted in the col- 
lection of material needed for a survey of an 
elementary-school situation. Its general purpose 
was to assist them in becoming familiar with 
their particular jobs so that there would be no 
lost motion when the survey began. The pur- 
pose of this sheet was not to replace the usual 
process of a careful study of the better and 
more recent surveys; rather it served as a guide 
for their reading and provided a work plan. 

The work sheets listed cover three specific 
assignments or jobs: the present school plant, a 
study of the population, and the ability of a 
community to finance a program. The fourth 
step, the development of the building program, 
is dependent on the material collected by these 
three divisions and is not included here. 

These sheets may be suggestive to students of 
school administration and to administrators 
who are planning a self-survey, or who are now 
conducting a continuing survey of their own 
systems. No attempt has been made to list all 
of the problems attempted by school-building 
surveys. It should be borne in mind that the 
particular situation to be studied, and the prob- 
lems which it presents, will, to a large degree, 
determine not only the information needed, but 
also the way to present the information. 


OUTLINE OF SURVEY WORK SHEET 
Population Studies 


Committee Member$: ..ccccccescscccscscesecscesss 


PROBLEM I. POPULATION TRENDS: 

a) What will be the population of the city by years, 
including the year 1950? : 

Data Needed: (1) Population of the state; this 
city and other cities of the same size in the state for 
several decades. (2) Bell Telephone population fore- 
casts. (3) Record of births and deaths. (4) Data that 
is available on the other representative factors, such 
as listed on page 326, Problems in Educational Ad- 
ministration, Strayer and Engelhardt. 

Source of Data: (1) U.S. Census. (2) Bell Tele- 
phone Company. (3) Bureau of Statistics. 

Way to Present Data: Chart population trends 
based on one or more of the following methods of 
predicting population: (a) Census method. (5) Line 
of best fit method. (c) Geometric mean. (d) Arith- 
metic mean. (e) Bell Telephone forecasts. (f) Mul- 
tiple factor method. — ; 

b) In what part of the city are population increases 
occurring? Will population trends continue in that 
direction? 


1The sheets were compiled largely from material contained in 
School-Building Programs in American Cities, by Prof. N. L. 
Engelhardt, of Columbia University, and in the recent surveys. 





A School-Building-Survey Work Sheet 


W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri 


Data Needed: (1) Areas available for residences 
in the present city limits. (2) The degree to which the 
present area is now saturated. (3) The location of 
births. (4) Building permits (large outline maps of 
the city). (5) New connections of service — water, 
electricity, and gas. (6) Proposed extension of serv- 
ice. (7) Proposed transportation extensions. (8) Pro- 
posed additions. 

Source of Data: (1) City clerk. (2) House count 
and Sanborn maps. (3) City clerk. (4) City clerk. 
(5) Service companies, (6) Service companies. (7) 
Transportation companies. (8) City clerk. 

Way to Present Data: Trends in residential areas 
by means of dot maps and area maps. 


PROBLEM II. BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 
TRENDS: 
a) Present location of business and industrial estab- 
lishments. 
b) In what part of the city is expansion likely to 
occur? 

Data Needed: (1) Business and industrial loca- 
tions. (2) Copy of city zoning laws, if any exist. 
(3) Direction and speed of industrial expansion as 
indicated by licenses to do business, date of incor- 
poration, etc. 

Source of Data: (1) House count and Sanborn 
maps. (2) City clerk. (3) City clerk. 

Way to Present Data: (1) Map showing the pres- 
ent business and industrial sections of the city. (2) 
Zones for commercial and industrial expansion. (3) 
Map showing the direction and speed of industrial 
expansion. 

c) In what parts of the city do the present elementary- 
school pupils live? 

Data Needed: Addresses of elementary-school 
pupils. 

Source of Data: Superintendent’s office. 

Way to Present Data: Dot maps showing the dis- 
tribution of the homes of elementary pupils by 
school buildings. 

d) What will be the future enrollments in the ele- 
mentary schools by years, including the year 1950? 

Data Needed: (1))Enrollments of elementary pu- 
pils for the past two decades. (2) Nonpublic-school 
enrollment for the past several years. (3) Relation- 
ship of the elementary enrollment to the population. 

Source of Data: (1) Files in the superintendent’s 
office. (2) Reports of the parochial schools. (3) U. 
S. Census. 

Way to Present Data: Bar graphs of enrollments 
and estimated enrollments. Predict elementary popu- 
lation by radio to general population, and by direct 
predictions as described under I. 

e) In what part of the city will the future elementary- 
school pupils live? 

Data Needed: See I, b. 

f) General information 

Data Needed: General character of the population. 

Source of Data: U. S. Census and Chamber of 
Commerce literature. 


Finance Studies 


PROBLEM III. THE PRESENT FINANCIAL 
SITUATION: 
a) What is the total indebtedness and per capita in- 
debtedness in the city and in cities of the same size in 
this state and in other states? 

Data Needed: (1) What percentage of the indebt- 
edness of the city is for the schools? (2) What per- 
centage of this is for the elementary schools? 

Source of Data: (1) City clerk. (2) Board of 
education and committee on population. 

Way to Present Data: Bar graphs. 

b) When will the present indebtedness be liquidated? 

Data Needed: Time on present bonds and pay- 
ments made. 

Source of Data: Superintendent or secretary of 
board of education. 

Way to Present Data: Table of dates, present 
bonds mature and payments due. 

c) What is the tax rate for this city and others as 
above? 

Data Needed: Total tax rate of cities. 

Source of Data: Reports of state superintendent. 

Way to Present Data: Bar graphs. 

d) What is the tax rate for all purposes in the city 
and for other cities? 

Data Needed: Tax rate for municipal, for elemen- 
tary, for high school. 

Source of Data: City clerk and superintendent’s 
report. 

Way to Present Data: Tables or graphs showing 
the tax rates. 

e) How much assessed wealth is back of each pupil in 
this city and in other cities? 

Data Needed: Computed valuation of the district 
and number of pupils? 

Source of Data: Superintendent's report or state 
school report. 

Way to Present Data: Bar graph. 
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PROBLEM IV. FINANCING THE BUILDING 
PROGRAM: 
a) What is the total cost of the program recommend- 
ed? (Building, sites, and equipment) 
Data Needed: The proposed building program. 
Source of Data: The building committee. 
b) Is there a tendency for wealth in the city to in- 
crease? 
Data Needed: Estimated wealth increases. 
Source of Data: Wealth over a series of years. 
Way to Present Data: Graph, line of best fit. 
c) What is the plan of payment for the program? 
Data Needed: Best practice. 
Source of Data: Building surveys. 
d) What amount is required to retire the bonds of in- 
terest by equal annual payments? 
e) What will be the cost per capita as population in- 
creases? 
Data Needed: (1) Estimated value. (2) Esimated 
population. 
Source of Data: (1) Population committee. (2) 
Finance committee. 
Way to Present Data: Table or graph of costs per 
capita. 
f) What will be the cost per pupil in average daily 
attendance? 
Data Needed: (1) Average daily attendance. (2) 
Amount required by years. 
Way to Present Data: Bar graphs. 
g) What is the total tax required to cover the present 
and proposed indebtedness? 
Data Needed: (1) Estimated valuation. (2) Esti- 
mated expenditures. 
Way to Present Data: Table of tax rates required. 
h) Questions arising later. 


The Present School Plant 


PROBLEM V. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
a) What is the expected life of each school building? 

Data Needed: (1) Date of erection of the build- 
ing. (2) Date of additions. (3) Cost of the original 
and of each addition. (4) Type of construction. (5) 

Condition of the building by the Strayer and Engel- 
hardt “Score Card for School Buildings.” 
(6) Rating of building by state insurance depart- 
ment. 

Source of Data: 1-2-3— Minutes of board of 
education; 4-5—Score card; 6—State insurance 
department. 

Way to Present Data: 1-6 — Distribute according 
to age, type, and condition of building. 

b) What is the capacity of the present elementary- 
school plant? 

Data Needed: (1) Number of rooms in each 
building. (2) Capacity of each building. (3) Enroll- 
ment of each building. (4) Average daily attendance 
in each building. (5) Number of pupils in half-day 
sessions in oversize classes, and in other than regular 
rooms. 

Source of Data: 1-5 —Principal’s or superintend- 
ent’s records. 

Way to Present Data: 1-4—Tabulate by rooms 
and by buildings; capacity, enrollment, and average 
daily attendance. 5 — Tabulate the number and per 
cent. 

c) Are the buildings accessible to the elementary- 
school children? 

Data Needed: (1) Location of the homes of pu- 
pils. (2) Distance each pupil walks to school. 

Source of Data: 1-2 — Principal’s records. 

Way to Present Data: (1) Make dot maps by 
schools. (2) Make distribution of travel distances. 


PROBLEM VI. ARE BUILDINGS ADEQUATE 
FOR ACCEPTED STANDARDS? 
a) How does each building meet the standards as to 
site, building, service systems, classrooms? (special at- 
tention given to playground, health conditions, elimina- 
tion of hazards, and fire protection) 

Data Needed: (1) Adequacy in terms of educa- 
tional and physical efficiency measured by the S. and 
E. Score card. (2) Scores of buildings in the main 
divisions, with especial attention to the items failing 
to meet the standards. 

Source of Data: (1) The application of the score 
card to each building. (2) scores. 

Way to Present Data: (1) Present adequacy of 
the buildings by bar graphs. (2) Tables and charts of 
scores under subheads. (3) Photographs of some of 
the worst conditions. 


PROBLEM VII. HOW WELL IS THE PRESENT 
PLANT CARED FOR? 

Data Needed: Efficiency of the janitorial-engineer- 
ing service, as measured by the Engelhardt, Reeves, 
Womrath score card for janitorial and engineering 
service. 

Source of Data: Application of the score card to 
each building. 

Way to Present Data: Tabulate the major items 
by schools. Use bar graphs. 

(Concluded on Page 108) 


EMMA MARWEDEL, 1818-1893 —An Interpreter of Motherhood 


Pioneer Apostle of Froebel and Progressive Education in Germany and the United States* 
Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Education, University of California at Berkeley 


“The turning point in the education of a 
nation is the training of parents for their 
mission in life; and this training to be thor- 
oughly effectual must begin when these par- 
ents are themselves in infancy.” 

—EmmMaA MARWEDEL. 


On Friday, November 16, 1893, there lay 
dying in the German Hospital in San Francisco, 
an elderly woman nearly 76 years of age. 
Throughout this, her last illness, she had dis- 
played a pathetic eagerness to live and to do, 
a feeling that her lifework had not yet been 
accomplished. Even at the time of her death, 
she was full of plans and ideas which she in- 
tended to give the world. Her friends heard her 
say, “Oh, I want to live, I have so much to ac- 
complish.” She implored former pupils who 
came to see her to keep the lamp of Froebel 
burning brightly and to be true to his highest 
ideals. Her last words to a group of kindergart- 
ners who visited her were, “Have faith in the 
kindergarten, strive to represent Froebel in his 
essence. I believe in the power of the kinder- 
gartner to reform the world.” 

On Sunday, November 19, the funeral serv- 
ices of Emma Marwedel were held in the Oak- 
land Unitarian Church. Two months later, her 
earthly possessions were sold at public auction 
at her late residence in Berkeley. Such was the 
end of one of the noblest and most sacrificing 
of women, a woman who may justly be regarded 
as the mother of training schools for kindergart- 
ners on the Pacific coast, and who, through 
years of sacrifice and unremitting toil, had 
played an important and heroic part in spread- 
ing abroad, first in Germany, and then in the 
United States, the new gospel of childhood and 
womanhood, espoused by the great prophet of 
modern educational reform, Friedrich Wilhelm 
August Froebel. 

Nearly forty years have passed since Emma 
Marwedel was forced to yield to the summons 
of death and give up battling for those causes 


*Note. Professor Swift has spent over a year 
assembling the basic facts of the life of Emma Mar- 
wedel. At the time he began his work, the date of 
her birth, the names of her parents, and many other 
equally important data were unknown. Thanks to the 
codperation of Dr. von Hentig, German Consul-Gen- 
eral at San Francisco, Professor Swift secured from 
Miinden, Germany, Emma Marwedel’s birthplace, a 
copy of her birth certificate, and other important facts. 
— Editor. 
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MUNDEN IN THE PROVINCE OF HANNOVER, GERMANY 
The ancient and picturesque city in which Emma Marwedel was born. is situated at the junction of three rivers. 
the Werra. the Fulda, and the Weser. The Church of St. Blasius in which Emma Marwedel was baptized is seen at 


the extreme left. 


to which her life had been devoted. Rarely has 
so brief a period dealt so unkindly with one so 
noble and so great. A name that less than two 
generations ago was one to conjure with wher- 
ever the cause of progressive education was 
under consideration, is today all but unknown, 
even in California, and this, not only among the 
present generation of kindergartners, but among 
those who labored with her in her own time. One 
of these, in a letter recently received by the 
author, wrote: “I should say that Miss Mar- 
wedel’s kindergarten experience was wholly 
gained in the United States, that she received 
her primary inspiration from Elizabeth Peabody 
in Boston, and went from there to Washington, 
D. C., where she took a course in training with 
Mrs. Louise Pollock.”’ 

What pathetic testimony these words bear to 
the oblivion which sometimes speedily enshrouds 
the memory of even the truly great. Compare 
them with Miss Peabody’s own statement writ- 
ten a few years after her return from Germany 
whither she had journeyed for the sake of 
gaining, as she herself states, a true conception 
of the philosophy and practices of Froebel. “It 
was Miss Marwedel,’ wrote Miss Peabody, 
“who in 1867 first introduced me to Froebel’s 





THE OLD ROUND HOUSE : 
Long erroneously believed to have been the building in which Emma Marwedel conducted her first school in Los Angeles. 
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genuine kindergarten in the city of Hamburg 
and inspired me with the courage to make it 
the main object of the remainder of my life to 
extend the kindergarten over my own country.” 

Miss Marwedel has often been called the 
mother of the kindergarten movement on the 
Pacific coast. How much greater America’s debt 
to her than that implied by such a characteriza- 
tion is strikingly revealed in this statement of 
Miss Peabody, long acclaimed as the founder of 
the first American kindergarten in the United 
States.” 

However important Miss Marwedel’s work in 
connection with the kindergarten movement in 
Germany and the United States, it would be a 
serious error to conceive of her influence as con- 
fined to this cause alone. Her sympathy and her 
efforts extended far beyond any one type of in- 
stitution. While in Hamburg she not only con- 
ducted a kindergarten, but was for one year 
(1867-68) directress of the Gewerbeschule fiir 
Madchen, now the State Vocational Education 
School for Women. Born the daughter of a state 
official, she was early forced by the vicissitudes 
of fortune to go to work. Thus began her life- 
long interest in the social and economic prob- 
lems of working women, and particularly in 
their education. This interest led her to spend a 
year traveling through England, Belgium, and 
France, studying the economic and social status 
of working women, and the institutions provided 
for their training and social betterment. Follow- 
ing her return to Hamburg, she published a 
notable monograph entitled, Why Do We Need 
Female Industrial Schools and How Shall They 
Be Established? Presented from the Social 
Standpoint of our Time.’ This small volume 
aroused great interest, not only in Germany, but 
in foreign lands as well. The attention which it 
received in the United States may be inferred 
by the fact that it was deemed worthy of a 
lengthy review written by Miss Peabody in 1870 
and published in Harper’s Magazine.‘ 

Emma Marwedel must not be thought of sole- 


1Extract from letter included among the _ indorsements 
appended to Emma Marwedel’s volume Conscious Motherhood, 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1889. 

The first kindergartens in America were established between 
1850-1860 by communities of cultured Germans in New York, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. The first of these was opened by 
Mrs. Carl Schurz in her own home in Watertown, Wis., in 1855. 

3Warum bediirfen wir weibliche Gewerbeschulen und wie sollen 
sie angelegt sein? Erliutert vom sozialen Standpunkte unserer 
Zeit von Emma Marwedel, Oberlehrerin an der weiblichen Ge- 
werbeschule in Hamburg (Hamburg, H. Gruenig, 1868), p. 30. 

‘Vol. 40, pp. 885-891, May, 1870. 
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ly as a promoter of even two movements, the 
industrial education of women and the kinder- 
garten, rather, she was the apostle of a new 
spiritual and educational gospel applicable to 
every phase of human life and to all mankind. 
In contrast to the great majority of kindergart- 
ners of her own generation, she never conceived 
of the principles embodied in Froebel’s teach- 
ings as limited to infant schools. “It is a great 
error,’ she wrote, ‘“‘to suppose Froebel’s system 
is applicable only to very early life. He bases 
the fundamental principles of education on the 
universal laws of nature. He, therefore, de- 
mands a methodical unification in education.’” 

Emma Marwedel was vitally interested in 
training kindergarten teachers and establishing 
free kindergartens because she believed that 
through a new system of education, beginning 
with the kindergarten and extending up to and 
including the highest levels of the educational 
process, lay the path leading to the emancipa- 
tion of women, the perfection of motherhood, 
and the regeneration of the human race. The 
startling increase in crime, intemperance, and 
insanity, were to her, evidences of the failure of 
the prevailing systems of education. In place of 
these traditional disciplinary and repressive sys- 
tems, she proposed to establish a world-wide 
system of creative and joyous education, based 
upon a scientific study of the laws of human 
nature. In this new education, the child from his 
earliest to his latest years should combine work 
and play, and thus learn the beauty and joy of 
labor. In all her educational efforts, she under- 
took to combine industrial and artistic training 
and activities with those ordinarily associated 
with the kindergarten. More than this, as op- 
portunity offered, she established industrial 
schools. In her article on ‘Prevention of Crim- 
inal Idleness,” she refers to an evening indus- 
trial school which she had opened in San Fran- 
cisco. She supports her claim that such schools 
answer a vital need of childhood and youth by 
declaring that, ‘‘Having told some boys of from 
12 to 14 years of age, to whom (years before) I 
had given kindergarten occupations in San 
Francisco, that I would open separate classes 
for them in manual occupations, I had to call 
upon a policeman to open the door from the in- 
side as the children filled the whole street so 
that we could not get in.” 

In still another capacity, Emma Marwedel 
exercised a marked but heretofore unrecognized 
influence upon American education. It is prob- 
able that no other educational leader of her 
generation had read more widely, or had greater 
familiarity with the contributions of scientific 
students of education throughout the world. Her 
writings are replete with citations from Preyer, 
Seguin, Galton, and Maudsley. In many cases it 
was she who first made known the names of 
these and other great scientific students of edu- 
cation to American educators. In later years 
Earl Barnes wrote: “It was she who first intro- 
duced me to Seguin’s writings.’”® 

Let us add that it was Emma Marwedel who 
in Part II of her volume, Conscious Mother- 
hood, presented what appears to be the first 
English translation of Preyer’s The Mind of 
the Child. This, her most important volume, 
reveals a thorough knowledge of the history of 
education from ancient to modern times, and a 
familiarity with the writings of the great classi- 
cal authors, and also an intimate acquaintance 
with educational experiments being conducted 
throughout European countries. 

No early pioneer urged with greater vigor and 
insistence the necessity of basing education 
upon a scientific study of human nature. Again 
she writes, ‘““The characteristic of the nineteenth 
century is a craving for truth, an insight into 


5Elizabeth Harrison, ‘‘Miss Emily Marwedel,’’ National Edu- 
cation Association, Addresses and Proceedings, 1894, pp. 239-40. 
*Earl Barnes, ‘Emma Marwedel,’”’ Pioneers of the Kinder- 
garten in America, pp. 269. 
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EMMA MARWEDEL 
A photographic copy of a large undated portrait of Emma Marwedel by Helen Tanner Brodt which now hangs in the 
library of the School of Education, Leland Stanford Junior University, California. Photographed by Berton Crandall, 
photographer, Palo Alto, California. Courtesy of Prof. John C. Almack of Stanford University. 


the uniformity of organic law. Man not only 
puts the almost invisible parasite under the 
microscope, but he subjects himself to the same 
minute investigation.’” 

In this day of agitation for parental educa- 
tion, it is both illuminating and startling to read 
the following declaration: “The turning point 
in the education of a nation is the training of 
parents for their mission in life; and this train- 
ing to be thoroughly effectual must begin when 
these parents are themselves in infancy.’’* 

Elsewhere she writes: “The child’s first mis- 
sion opens with its helplessness which is its great 
silent claim to be saved from the evils under 
which it is born and from which it suffers while 
passing through life. The child is man’s civilizer, 
purifier, and redeemer.”’ 

Had Emma Marwedel contributed to none or 
to only a few of the movements and forces thus 
far described, her name would deserve a lasting 
place in the history of education in the United 
States for one reason alone, namely, that it was 
she who established in Los Angeles the first 
kindergarten training class on the Pacific coast, 
and numbered among her pupils in this first 
class, one whose name and influence became a 
world power, Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

From this brief recital of some of the more 
significant ways in which Miss Marwedel con- 


™Emma_ Marwedel, Conscious Motherhood, p. 18 (con- 
densed by writer). 

8A Warning to Parents’? (an interview granted by Emma 
Marwedel) published in the San Francisco Call Supplement, 
June 12, 1894, p. 5, col. 1. 


tributed to education, attention may now be 
directed to the account of a life which up to 
the present time has been largely shrouded in 
mystery. 

Emma Jacobina Christiana Marwedel was 
born February 27, 1818, in the ancient and pic- 
turesque city of Minden, in the Province of 
Hannover, not far from Gottingen, Germany.® 
She was one of five children, probably the 
eldest, born to Captain Heinrich Ludwig Mar- 
wedel and his wife, Jacobina Carolina Chris- 
tiana Maria Marwedel. The family was one of 
definite social status, her father being at the 
time of her birth assistant judge (Amtsassessor ) 
of the district of Miinden. When a mere girl, 
she lost her mother, and a large share of house- 
hold work, together with the care of her broth- 
ers and sisters, fell to her lot. Following her 
father’s untimely death, finding herself “with- 
out sufficient means, she went to work. The idea 
of an officer’s daughter working!’’?° 

Little is known regarding her education. Edu- 
cational facilities for women were meager in 
Germany at the time when Emma Marwedel 
was growing into womanhood. “It was very 

®*No previously published account has given the date of Emma 
Marwedel’s birth or the names of her parents. The data here 
presented are taken from Auszug aus dem Geburts- und Tauf- 
register evangelisch-lutherischen Parochie St. Blasii zu Hann. 
Miinden, Provinz Hannover. Jahrgang 1818, pag. 353, Nr. 20. 

Quoted from a personal letter to Professor F. H. Swift 
written by Mrs. May Benton MacLafferty, dated November 18, 
1930. Miss Marwedel lived for some time in the home of 
Professor and Mrs. Benton, the parents of Mrs. MacLafferty, 


and Miss May Benton was one of her most highly esteemed 
pupils. 
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difficult in those days for a woman to rise to 
public recognition, yet in spite of that we find 
her elected in 1864, in Leipsig, to the board of 
directors of an association for the promotion of 
public education; and in 1865 she became a 
member of the first German association for the 
advancement of women.””?? 

To the all-important question, where did 
Emma Marwedel receive her training as a kin- 
dergartner, various and conflicting answers have 
been given. Certain writers and friends declare 
that she received her training from Frau Froe- 
bel; others from Froebel himself. Still others 
assert she was self-taught, having studied Froe- 
bel’s works by herself. It is entirely possible 
that she had studied both under Froebel and 
later under his widow, for at the time Emma 
Marwedel was directing a kindergarten in Ham- 
burg, the widow Froebel had already been con- 
ducting kindergarten training courses in that 
city for approximately thirteen years. 

Miss Peabody’s plan for fostering the kinder- 
garten movement included bringing to America 
a number of carefully trained kindergartners 
from Germany. In view of the tribute she later 
paid to Emma Marwedel, and which has 
already been quoted in an earlier paragraph, we 
can well understand her efforts to induce Miss 
Marwedel to come to America. It is easy to 
imagine also with what enthusiasm Emma Mar- 
wedel accepted the call. 

Failing to find, following her arrival in the 
United States, the opportunity she had expected 
of establishing a kindergarten training school 
under the proper conditions, Emma Marwedel 
opened in 1870 near Brentwood, Long Island, a 
cooperative, self-supporting, industrial institute 
for the training of women as practical florists 
and agriculturists. This institution was doomed 
to a brief existence, owing to the fact that it 
was connected with a real estate enterprise 
which soon ended in failure. Miss Marwedel 
then went to Washington, D. C., where between 
the years 1872 and 1876 she conducted with 
great success a School of Industrial Arts, a 
school for training kindergartners, and a kinder- 
garten. The confidence which Emma Marwedel 
rapidly gained in Washington and the status of 
her school can be inferred from the fact that she 
counted among her patrons many of Washing- 
ton’s most distinguished citizens, including Con- 
gressman James A. Garfield, later president of 
the United States, Senator John Sherman, Sen- 
ator William Sprague, and Mrs. Carl Schurz. 

In 1876, in response to a call from California 
for a trainer of kindergartners, Emma Marwedel 
left Washington for Los Angeles. In the fall of 
that year she established the first training class 
for kindergartners ever organized on the Pacific 
coast. Disappointed with the results of two 
years’ experience in Los Angeles, Miss Mar- 
wedel moved to northern California, where she 
conducted kindergartens and training classes 
first in Oakland in 1878, then in Berkeley in 
1879, and finally in San Francisco, from 1880 
until 1886.1 Throughout all these years Miss 
Marwedel kept up a constant fight for the cause 
to which she had devoted her life. Many were 
the discouragements which she met, but no 
obstacles, however great, could daunt her cour- 
age. In 1882, at the age of 64, she journeyed 
from California to Detroit en route for Chicago 
in a common caboose, attached to an immigrant 
train, to attend a meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association, where it was hoped a depart- 
ment of kindergarten education might be organ- 
ized. “She reached Chicago weary and worn, 
travel-stained, and pathetically exhausted. The 
inconvenience and discomforts of the trip were 


MAlbin Putzker, op. cit. Professor Putzker was for many 
years a professor of German at the University of California, 
Berkeley, and a devoted admirer of Miss Marwedel. 


121t has been impossible to determine with accuracy how long 
Miss Marwedel continued to direct her Pacific Kindergarten 
Normal School in San Francisco. The date here given seems to 
be the most probable one. 
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such minor matters to her, that within five min- 
utes after she reached the friendly home of a 
Chicago coworker, she was eagerly and joyfully 
talking of the coming convention and what it 
signified for the kindergarten cause.’’** 

Emma Marwedel’s retirement from active 
teaching in 1885 failed to lessen the zeal with 
which she devoted herself to promoting the 
cause of the kindergarten and to spreading 
abroad in America her interpretation of the edu- 
cational philosophy and practices of Froebel. 
She traveled widely and continued to play a 
vigorous and important part in the organization 
of free kindergartens, free industrial schools, 
and Froebelian societies. Her devotion to these 
causes now bordered on fanaticism. Thanks to 
the generosity of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, she 
received a monthly allowance which would have 
made it possible for her to pass her last days 
in comfort and ease, but the money which she 
should have spent for food and other necessities, 
she used for the promulgation of her ideas, the 
purchase of materials with which to work, and 
the publication of kindergarten charts. Those 
who knew her intimately assert that in order to 
secure funds for these purposes she actually 
starved herself in a manner which undermined 
her health. 

Emma Marwedel’s last resting place is in the 
beautiful Mountain View Cemetery in Oak- 
land, Calif. Above her grave rises a granite mon- 
ument consisting of a cube, a cylinder, and a 
sphere, resting one upon the other, thus dupli- 
cating in design the monument which marks the 
grave of her master teacher. Engraved on the 
face of the cube is the following inscription:"* 


EMMA MARWEDEL 
Born in Germany 
1817 
Died in San Francisco 
1893 
She Loved Little Children 


Emma Marwedel’s success and the importance 
of her contribution to the kindergarten move- 
ment in the United States cannot be measured 


13Elizabeth Harrison, ‘‘Miss Emily Marwedel,’’ National Edu- 
cation Association, Addresses and Proceedings, 1894, pp. 239-40. 

4The year 1817 engraved on this monument is incorrect. This 
error shows how little Emma Marwedel’s friends knew of the 
facts of her life. The date of her death, given in the present 
account, November 17, 1893, is taken from the Todten Register 
(Record of Deaths) of the German Hospital (now the Franklin 
Hospital) of San Francisco, volume 5, p. 247. 





The inscription incorrectly gives 1817 as the year of birth. 
Photograph furnished through the courtesy of Mr. Rudolph 
Lindquist, Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools, Oakland, 
Calif. 
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from the standpoint of material achievements, 
She did not establish the first kindergarten in 
California, although she did establish the first 
kindergarten training school. Her greatest con- 
tribution lies in the inspiration and guidance she 
gave to others. She possessed in a supreme de- 
gree the qualities most essential in a pioneer 
apostle of a great but uncomprehended cause — 
high intelligence, courage, determination, com- 
plete absorption in the vistas of a vision that 
stretched from the present to generations yet 
unborn. These were the qualities which won her 
the friendship of the intellectual and _ social 
leaders of every community where she under- 
took her work. With remarkable exactness she 
foresaw and prophesied the final acceptance, 
public establishment, support, and great future 
of the kindergarten in America. That in the ful- 
fillment of this prophecy California has played 
a leading part, is undoubtedly largely due to the 
pioneer work of Emma Marwedel. 

The present account may well close with her 
own statement as to the motive force that in- 
spired and guided her throughout her life: ““My 
inspiration in writing this book Conscious 
Motherhood, has been sympathy with the 
mother in her immeasurable responsibility; the 
conception of childhood’s rights to justice and 
happiness; and finally an abiding faith in the 
mental and physical evolution of the race.” 


RURAL SCHOOLHOUSE SURVEY 
COMPLETED 

The average one-room rural-school teacher has 
a total education of four years and one month 
above grade school, with a teaching experience of 
less than three years. She receives an annual sal- 
ary of $874, and has 22 farm children under her 
care, according to a recent study just completed 
by the U. S. Office of Education. Although the 
one-room rural schools are disappearing at the rate 
of 4,200 per year, they still serve more rural chil- 
dren than any other type of school, according to 
the findings of the Office of Education. 

The study reveals the extent of the training of 
teachers of the 153,000 one-room rural schools of 
the United States. If all the teachers of one- 
teacher schools stood side by side, their ranks 
would extend in an unbroken line 87410 miles. 
Assuming this army of teachers were arranged in 
such a way that the one having received the least 
amount of training stood at one end and the one 
with the largest amount of training at the other, 
a person reviewing this company would find it 
necessary to walk a distance of 8’ miles before 
coming to a teacher with a training equivalent to 
two years of high school. 

One would have to walk half the entire distance 
before approaching a teacher with training equal 
to high-school graduation, and would have to con- 
tinue his walk for a distance of 67% miles be- 
fore reaching the first teacher with the equivalent 
of 2 years of normal-school education. The jaunt 
would be continued to within 13 miles of the end 
of the line before one who had the equivalent of 
a college education would be reached. 

Since men teachers are a great scarcity in one- 
teacher schools the typical teacher is a woman 
about 27 years old. She would have a total edu- 
cation of four years and one month above the 
grade school; her teaching experience would total 
2 years and 6 months; she would receive an an- 
nual salary of $874; she would have under her 
care a total of 22 farm children, and she would 
be employed in her school for a total of 152 days 
a year. 

Administration 


NEW YORK HIGH SCHOOLS GET 1,000 MORE 
TEACHERS 

One thousand additional teaching positions, to 
cost more than $2,250,000 a year, have been estab- 
lished for the New York City day high schools 
during the school year which opens in September. 
The increase represents the greatest enlargement 
of the teaching staff ever allowed by the board of 
education for the high schools of the city. There 
are now 41 such schools, an increase of 9 over 
the number existing a decade ago. 
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Decline in Interest Rates Halted’ 


Harold F. Clark, Ph. D., New York 


The month of June showed the slightest re- 
versal of the downward trend of school-bond 
interest rates. After declining in March, April, 
and May, school bonds during the month of 
June rose 1/100 of 1 per cent in net interest 
rate. The net interest rate on all school bonds 
sold during the month of June was 4.06 per 
cent. The low point in the current decline was 
reached in May at a level of 4.05 per cent. 


4.50 
ate fe YT 


TABLE I. 


There were many factors working toward this 
temporary reversal of trend. One was the very 
large sale of municipal bonds. In May, school 
bonds had reached the lowest net interest rate 
in the past 25 years. It was only natural that 
some temporary halt in the decline take place. 
A more important factor was the reversal of 
the course of stock-market prices in June. With 
the announcement by President Hoover of the 
plan to provide for a moratorium, prices on 
common stocks increased sharply. This increase 
also was felt in preferred stocks and second- 
grade bonds. The very highest-grade bonds, on 
the other hand, particularly municipals, tended 
to drop in price. This is not surprising, perhaps, 
when we remember that during the spring and 
early summer people were so extremely careful 
that they were interested in only the high-grade 
type of security. This temporarily increased the 
premium that would be paid for the better- 
grade municipal bonds and doubtless carried 
them to a level higher than was justified. 


TABLE Il. 

1. School bonds during the month! of June.....$ 
2. All municipal securities sold during the year 
CS A Riera 5533.29 6 OTe EES OSS ORS Sas 
3. All school bonds outstanding (estimated)..... 
4. Average yield of all school bonds outstanding 


Amount and Yield of Bond Issues 


19,800,000 


847,000,000 
2,269,000,000 


4 < AMI oo ons 45608 R565 14S EOS 4.61% 
5. Yield of school bonds of ten large cities...... 4.09% 
6. Yield of United States long-term bonds....... 3.11% 


(Quotation the middle of July) 
“1The monthly total of school bonds does not include all the 
bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty of obtaining the 
yield on some of the issues. 





This temporary reversal of the trend of 
school-bond interest rates is not likely to be 
permanent unless a real demand develops for 
money in other channels. In the light of the 
best evidence that is available at the present 
time, it seems highly improbable that any very 
great demand is going to develop for money in 
the immediate future. There is such a great 
excess of money in all of the major markets 
in the United States that it seems very improb- 
able that there will not be a large surplus avail- 
able after industrial and commercial needs are 
met. 

The extent of this surplus money is revealed 
very well by the rate at which the Treasury 
was able to sell its securities in the month of 
June. Toward the end of June the Treasury 
sold bills at the almost unbelievable rate of 5¢ 
of 1 per cent. It is quite true that the Treasury 
has at times been able to do short-term financ- 
ing as low as 1 per cent, but the periods have 
been very few and very short in the entire 
financial history of the country when any such 


\Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 


rate as 5g of 1 per cent is available on even 
the short-term securities of the United States 
Government. Early in June the Treasury was 
able to offer 3'@ per cent long-term bonds and 
to have them oversubscribed by billions of dol- 
lars. These two items show clearly the enor- 
mous surplus of funds waiting to be invested. 
Although there may be and doubtless will be 
temporary fluctuations in the price of muni- 





AVERAGE PRICE OF ALL SCHOOL BONDS SOLD DURING THE MONTH 


cipal and school bonds, there is every reason 
to think that, barring some unexpected factors, 
interest rates will go to even lower levels. As 
suggested before, we would be inclined to con- 
sider 4 per cent as perhaps the crucial point 
on our index. If and when the index of school- 
bond prices crosses 4 per cent, school bonds 
are definitely low on any basis of comparison 
that one can choose. 





TABLE III. Bond Sales and Rates! 


All Public 

Year School Municipal and 

Private Year Municipal 
1929 230* 1,431 10,194* 1929 4.67* 
1928 218 1,414 8,050 1928 4.45 
1927 266 1,509 7,776 1927 4.49 
1926 260 1,365 6,344 1926 4.61 
1925 323 1,399 6,223 1925 4.58 
1924 288 1,398 5,593 1924 4.26 
1923 206 1,063 4.303 1923 4.303 
1922 237 1.101 4,313 1922 4.81 
1921 215 1,208 3,576 1921 5.18 
1920 130 683 3.634 1920 S.12 
1919 103 691 3,588 1919 5.04 
1918 41 296 14.368 1918 4.90 
1917 60 451 9,984 1917 4.58 
1916 70 457 5.032 1916 4.18 
1915 81 498 §.275 1915 4.58 
1914 42 320 2,400 1914 4.38 


1By “special permission based upon sales reported by the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle. 
*Not final. 





The month of June saw some amazing sales 
made as far as the rate of interest was con- 
cerned. Several communities sold school bonds 
at net interest rates of between 3.30 and 3.40 
per cent. One small city in Massachusetts 
actually sold school bonds at a net interest rate 
of 3.30 per cent. This is an amazing record 
and one of which any community should be 
proud. It is perhaps of passing interest that 
according to the calculation reported in the 
Bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board, long- 
term Federal Treasury bonds were yielding the 
same. Any school district that can sell its bonds 
on a net-yield base approaching the Federal 
Government is doing well, to express it mildly. 
Any community that sold bonds at less than 
3.50 per cent may well be proud of itself. Any 
community today that is paying more than 4.50 


TABLE IV. Average Yield of Long-Term Federal 
Government Bonds! 

Month Rate Year Rate % 
July 3.29* 1930 3.397 
June 3.30* 1929 3.644 
May 3.32 1928 3.437 
April 3.39 1927 3.464 
Mar. 3.39 1926 3.544 
Feb. 3.40 1925 3.797 
Jan. 3.33 1924 4.010 
1930 1923 4.298 
Dec. 3.34 1922 4.301 
Nov. 3.32 
Oct. 3.34 
Sept. 3.37 
Aug. 3.38 


1Taken from Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
*Not final. 
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per cent on its bonds should examine condi- 
tions very carefully to see if there are some 
special factors responsible for this high rate. 
Unless the credit conditions of the community 
are very poor, such an interest rate undoubted- 
ly indicates great carelessness on the part of 
those selling the bonds. It seems impossible that 
a local paper of a small town in the middle west 
recently commented on a school-bond sale that 
carried a net interest rate of 6 per cent and said 
that the sale was a great success. 

Table IV indicates some further drop in the 
yield of long-term Federal Government bonds. 
These yields, although taken from the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, are so calculated as to give 


‘an impression that the rates are really higher 


than can be obtained on the current level of 
prices. 





‘ie TABLE VY. Security Prices and Yields! 

Average Price of Average Average Yield of 

404 Stocks of 60 

Date (1926 Average=—100) 60 Bonds High-Grade Bonds 
July 97.4* 99.8 4.42 
June 95.1* 99.3 4.45 
May 98.0 99.7 4.43 
Feb. 119.8 99.4 4.44 
Jan. 112.3 99.6 4.43 
1930 
Dec. 109.4 97.8 4.55 
Nov. 116.7 99.1 4.46 
Oct. 127.6 100.0 4.41 
Sept. 148.8 100.0 4.41 
Aug. 147.6 99.6 4.43 


he: reported by Standard Statistics Company, Inc. 
special permission. 
*Not final. 
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Table V shows the low level to which average 
stock prices have fallen and indicates the slight 
improvement that occurred during the end of 
June and the early part of July. The average 
price of 60 high-grade bonds shows the fluctua- 
tions due to a great variety of forces. There is 
every reason to expect these bonds to go back 
over 100 again. 


TABLE VI. Revised Index Number of Wholesale Price 
(United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 1926=100) 


All Com- Building All Com- Building 
Month modities Materials Year modities Materials 
1931 1930 86.3 90.3 
July 70.8* Tie 1929 96.5 104.0 
June 71.0* 78.6* 1928 97.7 93.7 
May 71.3 78.4* 1927 95.4 93.3 
Apr. 73.3 80.9 1926 100.0 100.0 
Mar. 74.5 81.9 e 1925 103.5 101.7 
Feb. 75.5 81.8 1924 98.1 102.3 
Jan. 77.0 82.9 
1930 
Dec. 78.4 84.4 
Nov. 80.4 85.6 
Oct. 82.6 85.8 
Sept. 84.2 86.4 
Aug. 84.0 87.4 

*Not final. 


Table VI shows the continued fall in the 
price of all commodities and the prices of 
building materials. 


NEW WISCONSIN SCHOOL LAWS 

4 Although the two important school bills of the 
Wisconsin legislative session—state aid to high 
schools and the reorganization of the educational 
system—were defeated in the legislature, fourteen 
changes have been made in the school laws affect- 
ing practically all of the schools of the state. 

Of the more important of the school laws of 
1931, chapter 41 amends the subsection of section 
74.15 of the statutes relating to the payment of 
the county school tax. It provides that out of the 
taxes collected, the treasurer must first pay the 
state tax to the county treasurer, then the equali- 
zation taxes levied by the county for school pur- 
poses, and must set aside all sums of money levied 
for school taxes. No money may be appropriated 
to the payment of judgments or other town pur- 
poses until money sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the schools has been collected and set 
aside. 

Chapter 233 places it within the power of the 
county board to appropriate to any school dis- 
trict, in which is located a county farm or state 
charitable or penal institution or any state-owned 
lands which are used for agricultural purposes, a 
sum equal to the amount that would be paid as 
school taxes upon such farm land or part thereof 
situated within such district as if such land were 
privately owned. It is the duty of the county 
board to make an estimate of the valuation of 


this land. 
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The Superintendent who Succeeds Another 


HE educator who has served a community with exceptional 

efficiency as superintendent of schools has also established in 
the public mind certain educational standards, conceptions, and 
ideals. The man who succeeds him is likely to be measured by the 
same standards, conceptions, and ideals. 

The acceptance of the new man sometimes rests upon the circum- 
stances which unmade his predecessor, rather than upon his own 
merits as a man and educator. The superintendent who follows 
another superintendent cannot ignore circumstances and influences 
which culminated in the change that brought him upon the scene. 

If a partisan feeling on the part of the board-of-education mem- 
bership compelled the retirement of a superintendent, it is not 
always certain that his friends on the board will welcome his suc- 
cessor in any whole-hearted way. It takes a big man to succeed a big 
man and hold his own. 

At South Bend, Indiana, W. W. Borden retired from the school 
superintendency. He was succeeded by Frank E. Allen, of Muncie, 
Indiana. Both are educators of high standing. According to the 
public press ‘Borden was so illy treated by the school board that 
he was compelled as a matter of self-respect and good citizenship 
to resign.” 

Thus the editor holds that “Mr. Allen comes to South Bend under 
distinctly unenviable circumstances. Whether Mr. Allen will 
measure up to this record, exceed it, or fall short will be known only 
by his official and private acts. He may have the ability, the capac- 
ity, the breadth of vision, the physical and mental activity, and the 
courage to exceed the gratifying record made by his predecessor. 
That depends entirely upon Mr. Allen; and he will be most closely 
observed from the moment he assumes the position, especially by 
parents who have been so satisfied with the schools and their prog- 
ress under Mr. Borden.” 

It does make a difference whether the one is relatively as big a 
man as was his predecessor. Comparisons are bound to be made. 
The second is bound to gain or lose in prestige and standing if 
solely measured by the first. He must be measured upon his own 
merits, attributes, and characteristics, rather than upon the yard- 
stick of a predecessor. 

Here we do not pretend to judge the merits of the South Bend 
situation. The board of education of that city may have had good 
and sufficient reasons of its own in making the superintendency 
change. The point to be made here is that while men may differ in 
personality, manner and methods, they must after all be judged 
by the results they achieve. The new man must be given sufficient 
time and latitude to demonstrate his worth. He must be accepted 
as a separate entity in point of personality, manner, and method, 
rather than something to be weighed and measured in the light of 
a predecessor. 


The School Plant Versus Factory Plant 


HE tendency to liken a school system to an industrial corpo- 
ration with its controlling board, its managers and shop super- 
intendents, its production and sales organization, has not been 
without its suggestive value. It has unquestionably caused refine- 
ments to the school-administrative service, or at least brought the 
several relationships into bolder relief. 
There is no question that three decades ago these relationships 
were in a muddled condition. The board-of-education member then 
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arrogated to himself prerogatives which clearly came within the 
province of the professional worker. He exercised initial as well as 
final authority over the selection of teachers, textbooks, and courses 
of study. The superintendent was in many instances a mere clerk 
rather than an executive. 

The business man who came upon the scene, and who was inti- 
mately identified with a commercial or industrial enterprise, saw 
that the management of a school plant presented problems similar 
to those which obtained in every large corporate undertaking. A 
board of directors served as a policy-making body, employed those 
equipped with expert knowledge to carry on, delegated authority 
and exacted results. The alignments and contacts were established 
upon the efficiency basis. 

The school plant is in some respects analogous to the industrial 
plant. The taxpayers are the stockholders, the board of education 
the board of directors, the superintendent of schools the manager, 
the principals the foremen, the teachers the skilled workers, the raw 
material the pupils, the finished product the graduates who have 
been prepared for the duties of life. 

Let us look for a moment at the factory side of the case. Suppos- 
ing every director of an industrial corporation were permitted to 
go into the plant and boss the workmen, select the raw materials 
to be used, or direct the methods of production. Why employ super- 
intendents and foremen if every director is a law unto himself? 
Managers and foremen are called upon to carry out the policies 
which the directors in their collective capacity have formulated. 
They delegate authority to the executives and hold them respon- 
sible for results. 

And yet there are members of boards of education who do not 
appreciate the fact that the running of the schools must be left to 
the superintendent and principals if desired results are to be ob- 
tained. Any meddling with the appointment of teachers, the adop- 
tion of textbooks, or the building of a course of studies leads to 
disorganization and inefficiency. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the essential differences between 
a school and a factory plant. These differences are so obvious that 
no one is likely to become confused. In the one, inanimate material 
is manipulated and a financial profit is the ultimate objective. In 
the other, the purpose is to train a most precious possession: 
namely, the rising generation into useful citizenship. The point to 
be made is that the school-administrative service has gained rather 


than lost by accepting some of the organization plans employed in 
the field of commerce and industry. 


American School Architecture a Culture 
Incentive 


T WAS the progressive spirit of the school administrator, coupled 
with the genius of the architect and builder, that evolved the Amer- 
ican schoolhouse which must be regarded as a distinctive achievement 
in the field of architecture. That achievement means more than a mere 
addition to an art which has concerned itself with many kinds and 
types of structures. It is distinctive in that it excels all similar efforts 
of all lands and all times. 

The thought we desire to emphasize here is that American school 
architecture has combined utility with beauty in a manner that meets 
the needs and purposes of popular education in a most complete manner. 
While it is true that the courses of study employed in this country may 
differ from those of other countries and hence requires housing best 
adapted to operation, it nevertheless is equally true that the genius of 
architecture has met these needs in an eloquent manner. 

While the modern school structure facilitates the process of school 
labors in that the orientation of floor space is ingeniously adjusted to 
the movements of students and instructors, there is another phase which 
is equally important. It relates to the influences which good architecture 
generally exerts upon the community. 

That architecture which finds expression in a variety of structures 
also becomes more pronounced in certain types of buildings than in 
others. As a public structure the schoolhouse leads at least in point 
of the building arts. 

There are those who believe that the rising generation should, from 
time to time, be told something about architecture, its history, its 
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accomplishments, its achievements. “‘Environment is recognized by edu- 
cators as highly important in the development of individuals” says 
the American Architect in a recent issue. ‘Association with good archi- 
tecture, or art in any form, is equally important. This begins with a 
school building that possesses good architecture, and classrooms that 
are examples of good taste. The school building can be made an object 
of instruction by telling numbers. City halls, courthouses, police and 
fire stations are less numerous. But, a schoolhouse, and more particu- 
larly a high school, lends itself to exceptional grace and beauty in 
design and outline. In fact in many communities the best architectural 
expression is embodied in a local high school. 

“Good architecture trains the eye in the direction of appreciation for 
the attractive in form, the graceful in design, and the dignified in out- 
line. It enhances the cultural tastes of the community, and stimulates 
an interest for the finer achievements, why its architecture is good, and 
why it was built as it is. Constant association with good examples of 
architecture would soon develop a subconscious appreciation of beauti- 
ful buildings; many of the children would no doubt soon develop a 
critical sense that would permit them to distinguish between good and 
bad art.” 

It remains to be said that since modern school architecture has been 
developed to a high degree of perfection and gives expression to the 
finer impulses in cultural achievement, it is also entirely logical that 
the educational forces avail themselves to the fullest of its beneficent 
offerings. 


The Summer Raid on School Property 

HEN the schools throughout the country reopen for the 

autumn season it will be found that much school property has 
been destroyed during the summer months. This statement may 
seem somewhat startling, but if it is reasonable to assume that 
what happened in the past will happen in the future, our prediction 
is fully warranted. 

It is during the vacation months, when school property is not 
under a watchful custodianship, that vandalism is at its worst. 
The school officers usually report that the repairs made necessary 
through the willful destruction of school property runs into tremen- 
dous figures of expense. In some of the larger cities of the middle 
west the item of broken windows alone has run into thousands of 
dollars. 

Some of the boards of education have resorted to police protec- 
tion and have been inclined to deal severely with the offenders. 
Others have made no special efforts to guard school plants, but have 
relied upon the general disciplinary influences exerted by the faculty 
during the entire school year. 

The caution sent out that boys who willfully destroy property 
during the summer months will be prosecuted according to law, 
and that their parents will be held for the financial loss entailed, 
has been a beneficial result. But, after all, the best results are 
obtained when the faculty instills a pupil constituency, from time 
to time, with a proper respect for property as a part of the training 
for good citizenship. 


Price and Quality Factors in School Contracts 
HE method employed by the public authorities in awarding con- 
tracts, based upon the competitive idea, is universally established. 

To recognize the advantage of both price and quality is its purpose. 

The lowest bidder is supposed to win, and usually does. 

When it comes to the matter of quality a different story is frequently 
unfolded. Specifications are drawn up in order to fix standards and to 
compel fair play in competitive bidding. The buyer specifies quality, 
sizes, dimensions, quantity, etc. The seller, it is taken for granted, aims 
to meet these specifications. The lowest bid secures the contract. But, 
does it necessarily follow that the buyer has secured the most advan- 
tageous bargain? 

The complaint occasionally heard on the award of school contracts 
is that someone has ignored the specifications in that an inferior article 
has been recognized, or at least that an article below the standard 
specified, has been purchased. Those who award contracts may console 
themselves with the thought that they have secured their money’s worth, 
and that, after all, is the real purpose of correct buying. 
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There is, however, another side to this method of awarding contracts. 
Let us say that specifications have been submitted. The reputable con- 
tractor has based his figures upon the quality and conditions which 
have been imposed. He finds that the award has gone to his competitor 
for a cheaper article, and one which ignores the specifications. 

In the purchase of equipment, supplies, and paraphernalia for use in 
the schools there are many articles which may vary considerably in 
quality, size, and utility — particularly in machinery and apparatus 
used in vocational schools and science departments. The school officials 
are entirely within their rights in selecting the things that afford the 
most advantageous bargain. 

There is, however, an ethical question and a consideration which can- 
not be ignored. The seller is in duty bound to live up to the bargain 
entered into with the buyer. Likewise, the buyer must deal fairly with 
the seller. Primarily he must adhere to the specifications if he invites 
bidding upon the terms which they impose. 

To invite bidders to submit samples and figures as per specifications 
and then to ignore the specifications is as unethical as is the attempt 
of the contractor to supply an article which does not measure up to the 
standards called for. 

Whatever may be be the abuses that have crept into public contract- 
ing it would seem that a board of education, above all other public 
bodies, should adhere to methods which are above reproach. While they 
should be strict in exacting honesty in quality and service on the part 
of the seller, they should also exercise the highest sense of honor in 
their methods of purchase. 


Some Practices in Teacher Selection 

HE experiences of the year in the appointment of teachers 

lead to the conclusion that the economic pressure which is upon 

the country is asserting itself in some phases of the school-admin- 

istrative service. While the tendency toward retrenchment has been 

manifested in a general way, there has also been a more discriminat- 

ing attitude on the part of the school authorities in the selection of 
teachers. 

Home talent has been favored more than ever before. The rules 
against the married women teachers have been tightened to a con- 
siderable degree. The community spirit has leaned toward pro- 
vincialism. Nepotism has asserted itself with greater frequency. 
The law of self-preservation has asserted itself with exceptional 
vigor. The rule which places the selection of the teaching personnel 
in the hands of the superintendent has come into conflict with the 
board member who proposes his own candidate. 

“The four most particularly objectionable practices in respect 
to the selection of teachers,” says Prof. J. B. Shouse, of Marshall 
College, “are the following: nepotism; patronage; partisanship; 
provincialism.” He then explains that: “While nepotism, strictly 
speaking refers to the employment of relatives, it can be made to in- 
clude the employment of close personal friends. Patronage takes up 
the case where nepotism leaves off (wherever that is), and refers to 
the exercise of employing authority for the discharge of obligations 
or the building up of an obligated clientele. Partisanship is likely to 
be operative in patronage, but may operate independently ; it simply 
means favoritism founded upon common membership in a group or 
party; it is the place where political connection determines the 
fitness of candidates. Provincialism marks the preferring of local 
candidates for teaching positions; in more extreme form it may go 
so far as to include refusal to employ other than local candidates.” 

The question which arises here is whether the evil complained of 
exists in the degree that some educators would have us believe. 
The board-of-education member who is conscious of the duties of 
his office does not countenance the irrelevant, the unwise, the harm- 
ful in the selection of teacher talent. He knows that such selection 
does not lie within his province, and rather feels relieved in the 
thought that the burden rests upon other shoulders. 

It is our firm conviction, that while the practices complained of 
must be condemned, they are highly exceptional and do not stand 
as a charge against the modern board of education. It may be well 

to point out the lapses and shortcomings into which the appointing 
authorities may fall, and in a few cases have fallen, but is also 
well to distinguish between the general and the occasional. 
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A Personal View of a Great Convention 


A Report of the Los Angeles N. E. A. Meeting 
Fred J. Ward 


To those who go regularly to small conven- 
tions, like the teachers’ meetings held in Mon- 
tana, the first view of the N.E.A. assembly 
gives the impression of gigantic size. We are 
informed that the Los Angeles meeting was the 
largest in the history of the organization. There 
were representatives from every state in the 
Union. More than a thousand attended from the 
Bay District of California alone. Hawaii sent a 
crowd wearing paper leis. Atlantic City staged 
a demonstration Wednesday morning with 
songs and pictures of the playground of the 
eastern American seaboard. Altogether there 
were about 25,000 enrolled. 

The thousands at the general meetings in the 
great Shrine Auditorium gave emphasis to the 
universal scope of the teaching business. The 
sight was convincing evidence that education 
is one of America’s greatest enterprises. The 
polished and sometimes very graceful speeches 
heard in the general sessions in the sectional 
meetings, and in the banquet halls; the pan- 
orama of frocks and gowns which appeared 
from the press box as colorful as a California 
poppy field, all demonstrate the taste and char- 
acter of the people engaged in teaching. 

A reporter was heard to complain that the 
meeting was too big for effective reporting. 
What he meant was that any one of the ses- 
sions would make a story by itself, and to re- 
port the affair in its completeness would make 
the account entirely too long. Such was the 
case. A column could be written about the en- 
tertainment furnished by the teachers and pu- 
pils of Los Angeles with their bands, demon- 
strations, gymnastics, and dancing classes, but 
a lack of space forbids the treatment. There 
were breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, and ban- 
quets. There were receptions, both formal and 
informal, which cannot even be enumerated 
here. Nobody attended them all. Nobody could 
go to all the conferences and’ group meetings 
which were being held in the labyrinth of 
rooms in the auditorium, in the university 
buildings, and in the hotels downtown. The 
stream of education runs in too many channels 
to be focused at one point. 

It was the president’s speech, I believe, which 
struck the keynote of the convention. This was 
delivered on Monday evening, directly after 
a few of the movie stars from Hollywood had 
been introduced to the teachers. It was the 
closing address of a long session at the end 
of a hard day, but Superintendent Sutton’s 
resonant voice carried to every corner of the 
great hall, his fourfold message of courage and 
hope. 

The first part was a plea for the country 
schools. Some cities, he pointed out, have sur- 
rounded their children with everything by way 
of education which can enlighten and enrich 
their lives. But thousands of rural children are 
going to school in shacks with teachers them- 
selves who often have not learned the things 
they try to teach. 

The second was a plea for a more energetic 
emphasis on health education. ‘The happiness 
of the people is intimately bound to the health 
and strength of the bodies. Sickness is an un- 
natural state. To bring children to a better 
thought and a better habit in keeping well is 
a field of service which the teachers of America 
have not yet fully explored.” 

The third was a statement of the duties of 
the school to direct children into the use oi 
leisure in a wholesome and innocent way. The 
average man who lives to be 70 has spent 25 
of those years in leisure. The person who grows 


up without knowing what to do with an idle 
hour is poor indeed. 

The fourth was a plea that the teachers 
would carry back to their:people the courage 
to carry on through these discouraging times. 
“We must teach business,’ Dr. Sutton said, 
“that education is the basis of business; for 
business is founded on the wants of the people, 
and the wants of the people are directed by the 
educational forces which mold their character. 
The barometer of business is the cultural level 
of the public. To undermine the high level 
which the schools have reached would be to cut 
off the very sources of wealth. The troubles of 
one generation must not become the ruin of the 
next.” 

Here we find, in rather eloquent phrasing, 
the work sheet for the year. 

So far as a definite continuity can be traced 
in a convention of this sort, the themes seemed 
to revolve about the three major school prob- 
lems. These are the relation of schools and 
business, the correlation of the school with all 
the other educative circumstances in the child’s 
life, and the reform of rural education. 

The school as a factor in business and as a 
production of young people who will work in 
business and buy the products of industry, has 
been stressed during the present N.E.A. ad- 
ministration. The theme appeared in a dozen 
different phases during the general sessions and 
in the group meetings. 

The schoolmen of the country, so far as the 
best thought in the nation is registered in the 
affairs of the N.E.A., are coming to the fuller 
realization that the school is only one of a group 
of factors which mold and direct the education 
of modern youth. There has never been any 
great codperation between the school and such 
enterprises as the motion-picture theater, radio 
broadcasting, and the like. The hope is that 
school people will be able to harmonize these 
various elements to a better degree. 

To a person coming from the rural sections 
of the country, the increasing interest in rural 
education is one of the most encouraging hopes 
that the 1931 N.E.A. convention set forth. 
During the past year the Committee on Rural 
Education, under the direction of Florence 
Hale, state supervisor of rural schools in 
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MISS FLORENCE HALE 
President of the National Education Association. 1931-32, 
and State Supervisor of Rural Schools, 
Augusta, Maine 

Miss Florence M. Hale. supervisor of rural education in Maine, 
was unanimously elected president of the National Education 
Association for the coming year, at the annual convention held 
in Los Angeles. Calif. 

Miss Hale, who was graduated from the State Normal School 
at Fitchburg, Mass., has also completed postgraduate work at 
the Hyannis Normal School, and at Columbia and Harvard 
Universities. She entered the teaching profession as an instructor 
in the high school at Leominster, Mass.. and later became direc- 
tor of training at the Aroostook Normal School at Presque Isle, 
Me. Since 1916 she has been state director of rural education 
in Maine. For some time she has been a lecturer on rural 
education. 


Maine, has been mapping out a course of 
action. A particular effort has been made to 
interest editors of farm papers in the proposal 
to better country schools. The report of the 
committee was presented at the general meet- 
ing Tuesday morning. The election of the chair- 
man of this committee to the presidency of the 
association is a putative promise that the move- 
ment will be continued and that it may bear 
fruit in further positive action. 

One thing has already been accomplished by 
the N.E.A. The ugliness of the situation in 
rural schools has been fully defined. One 
speaker declared that there could never be 
a complete democracy so long as the one-room 
country school remains what it is. Children in 
the country, it has been pointed out, have to 
compete in the same industrial world with the 
city children. Yet thousands of them are grow- 
ing up without getting the most rudimentary 
training and with only a passing touch to get 
them ready for the competition in making a 


living. (Concluded on Page 66) 
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THE COMMERCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS AT LOS ANGELES AFFORDED PRACTICAL 
MATERIALS FOR A “SUMMER COURSE” IN EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT AND TEACHING AIDS 


(Wide World Photo.) 
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DAYLIGHTING 


Architect: Voelcker & Dixon, Wichita Falls, 
Texas 
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Ottawa Hills School, Ottawa Hills, Toledo, O. 
Architect: Mills, Rhines, Bellman, Nordhoft 


Pietrzycki High School, Dayton, Wash. 
Architect: Wm. A. Wells, Spokane 


Peoria High School, Peoria, Illinois 
Architect: Frederick Klein 


Central High School, Xenia, Ohio 


Architect: Pretzinger & Musselman, Dayton 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Architect: Perkins & Hamilton 
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That areas of blank wall space, such as those 
made by columns and piers, considerably re- 
duce the illumination in a school room, is 
shown by the chart, above. 

Suppose the original plans for a school room 
specify a Fenestra steel window of such dimen- 
sions as to provide 10 foot candles of daylight 
(the minimum recommended requirement) on 
a desk 20 feet away from the window. Curve A, 
in chart. 

If the original plans are changed, introducing 
a central pier with a width equal to 1% the 
original width of the window, then the amount 
of light on the desk located 20 feet away will be 
only 7 foot candles — 70% of the minimum 
requirement. Curve B. 

And if the pier assumes a width equal to 
14 the original width of the window, the desk 
will receive only 40% of the minimum light 
allowance, or 4 foot candles. Curve C. 

In each case the reduction in daylighting at 
the back of the room is proportionately greater 
than the reduction in window area. 

Recommendation: In checking your school 
plans, observe width of piers, if any. See that 


the width of windows is sufficient to provide 
at least 10 foot candles of daylight on desks at 


rear of rooms. 


Outstanding Advantages of Fenestra 
**Fenmark” Windows 


1. More Daylight—slen- 
der steel frames permit 
more glass area. 


2. Maximum Ventilation 
—up to 100°; if desired. 


3. Built-in Windguards at 
the Sill—fresh air ventila- 
tion without direct drafts. 


4, Maintenance Economy 
—every outside inch of 
glass quickly washed from 
within the room. 


5. Glass Replacement 
Economy — inexpensive 
replacement of small glass 


lights when broken. 


6. Silent, Finger-touch 
Operation—non-warping 
steel construction with 
bronze hinge bearings. 

7. Firesafety — muntins 
and frames are solid, rolled 
steel sections. 

8. Beauty — slender lines 
and fine hardware appoint- 
ments. 

9. Extraordinary Weather- 
tightness —demonstrated 
by University of Michigan 
tests. 

10. Erection Service—by 
the famous Fenestra Con- 
struction Company, assur- 
ing complete satisfaction. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2282 East Grand Boulevard 


Detroit, Michigan 


Factories: Detroit, Michigan, and Oakland, California 


—TFenestra 


Windows for Scientific School Room Daylighting 
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Not a Trace of Wear 


N August, 1921, Alundum Stair Tile was in. 

stalled on all stairways of this trade school for 
girls. The unretouched photograph reproduced 
here was taken in June, 1931. You can sight 
along the edge of any tread on any stairway 
without seeing a sign of wear—even at the cor- 
ners where trafic is concentrated—and the tile 
is as non-slip as the day it was installed. 


“In all the ten years not a single girl has been 
known to fall on the stairs. And not a single 
tile has become loose’”—the building superintend- 
ent’s report. 


Alundum Stair Tile is 
truly economical. It 
gives real protection, 
permanent protection, 
and upkeep is practi- 
cally nil. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





A PERSONAL VIEW OF A GREAT 
CONVENTION 


(Concluded from Page 64) 


The conference on rural education was a 
major feature of the section programs. Over 
200 county superintendents and 16 state super- 
intendents attended the rural-school discussion 
Tuesday afternoon under the grapevine at the 
San Gabriel mission. The rural teachers’ con- 
ference in the banquet hall of the Shrine Audi- 
torium was filled to overflowing. The Thurs- 
day evening session was devoted entirely to the 
country school. 

As was hinted before, the change of N.E.A. 
personnel does not promise to alter the policies 
of the organization to any marked degree. 
Florence Hale, of Maine, was unopposed for 
president. Henry Lester Smith was elected 
treasurer without opposition. Eleven were 
named vice-presidents. They are: 

George W. Wannamaker, superintendent of schools, Griffin, Ga. 


W. T. Longshore, principal of the Greenwood school, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Ernest Butterfield, State Commissioner of Education, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Edith L. Grosvenor, teacher. Washington, D. C. 

Sadie M. Alley, Detroit, Mich. 

Charles Priest. superintendent of schools, Carson City, Nev. 

George C. Baker. superintendent of schools, Morristown, N. J. 

J. G. Collicott. superintendent of schools, Columbus, Ohio. 

Caroline S. Woodruff, principal of the State Normal School, 
Castleton, Vt. : ‘ 

Elizabeth McCormick, principal of the Howe school, Superior, 

‘is. 

The resolutions adopted contain a paragraph 
of appreciation to Superintendent Bouelle of 
Los Angeles for his work on the local arrange- 
ments and to the Boy Scout troops of the city 
who furnished guides in the session buildings. 
It was recommended that the schools take part 
in the celebration of the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of George Washington. Two national 
legislative measures were recommended: one 
was the perrennial suggestion of a department 
of education; the second was that to be a citi- 
zen one must be able to read and write in the 


English language and have a knowledge of the 


history and principles of the American govern- 
ment. 

The association advocated sound retirement 
laws, adequate teachers’ salaries, and tenure 
laws which will protect the teacher without pre- 
venting her dismissal for incompetency, im- 
morality, or unprofessional conduct. 

International teachers’ associations were in- 
dorsed, also international conferences. The ex- 
change of professors with foreign nations was 
proposed as a means of promoting international 
good will. 

The association took a strong stand as favor- 
ing a vigorous enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment and the laws enacted thereunder. 
It reaffirmed the teachers’ stand for law and 
order. A paragraph was devoted to a plea 
for better rural education, and the extension 
of adult education. Stress was laid on the needs 
of the school for a reasonable share of the radio 
broadcasting channels. 

The names on the general program and in 
the section meetings would furnish a small edi- 
tion of ““Who’s Who in American Education.” 
The list is not that of a group of stars but a 
galaxy. Incidentally they represent, in the 
aggregate, millions of dollars in purchasing 
power, and the commercial educational displays 
reflect this purchasing power. On the ground 
floor of the Auditorium there was nearly three 
quarters of an acre of commercial exhibits. 
Upstairs there was a space almost as large. It 
is a liberal education to go through a show like 
the one the educational publishers and school- 
equipment manufacturers put on. Their wares 
consisted of everything used in the schoolroom, 
from books to lathes. 

It would be impossible to report what was 
said at each session. One speech, however, is 
deserving of special mention. That was the 
proposal of Dr. Bagley, of Columbia, to form 
a teachers’ relief. 


In his paper Dr. Bagley outlined the research 
he had conducted on teacher unemployment. 
He discovered that there were some experienced, 
capable teachers who were not able to find a 
school last year. The particular cases which 
commanded his attention were those teachers 
who resigned to go back to college for further 
study and at the close of the term of study 
could not get back into the teaching field. 

The committee, of which Dr. Bagley is head, 
worked out a plan of relief, whereby contribu- 
tions from members of the N.E.A. were devoted 
to discovering employment for these unfortu- 
nates. Dr. Bagley expressed the hope that the 
scope of the work be increased. The suggestion 
created great interest among the rank and file 
of the teachers at the convention. Judging by 
the comments in cloakroom and corridor, it was 
felt that such a move would express a higher 
feeling of responsibility of teachers’ associations 
for their members. 

One who visits Los Angeles for the first time 
is continually tempted to wander from the 
theme of a great convention. Here in Southern 
California is an enticing mixture of desert and 
garden, and in this mixture we can read a story 
of the restless energy of the people. It is an 
Eden which man has had to build for himself. 
As a guest of the city, the visiting teacher had 
the feeling that for the moment he had been 
drawn into the whirlwind of their enterprises. 

The Illinois delegation presented the associa- 
tion with a gavel made of wood taken from 
Lincoln’s home in Illinois. They also gave the 
association a sounding block of Oregon oak. 
The pine box which contained these gifts was 
made from material obtained in Longfellow’s 
Maine residence. The gavel is an emblem of 
authority and it seemed quite fitting that the 
safety of Mr. Lincoln’s ideal for a government 
by the people should be intrusted with the 
teachers of the nation. 
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HAT GOES 
ON HERE. 


WHAT HAPPENS 
HERE 


Hard floors affect your pupils in two ways: 
Noise. Unyielding floors in corridors and class- 
rooms act as sounding boards and magnifiers of 
noise — students find it hard to concentrate if 
continually distracted by the clatter of footsteps. 
Dust. 100% sanitation is impossible with most 
types of hard floors. Uncovered concrete is in it- 
self a source of dust. Unless continually painted 
and repainted, it ‘“‘powders” under heavy foot 
traffic. The type of hard floor which develops 
wide-open, dust-collecting cracks as the ther- 


mometer goes up and down, is obviously unclean. 
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Sealex Linoleum Floors abolish dust and noise 
at one stroke. In the dense, hermetically sealed 
cork-composition there is no place for dust or 
germs to hide. As for noise, the natural resilience 
of cork, an important ingredient of Sealex floor- 
ings, makes even a heedless boy walk softly. 

Write our School Floors Department if you 
are interested in resilient, easy-to-clean floors— 
floors that benefit both teacher and pupils. Get 
the facts about Bonded Floors — Sealex flooring 
materials backed by a Guaranty Bond. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN Inc. . . . KEARNY, N. J. 


SEALEX 


FrINOLEUM FLOORS 
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A NEW and MORE 
or SCHOOLS from 


PLYWOOD 


“Pound for pound stronger than steel” as proved 
by government tests, this new type of flooring will 
not shrink, swell, warp or split. ( These advantages 
are possible in flooring only through our method of 
balanced plywood construction—the fabrication of 
alternate layers of selected hardwoods into contin- 
vous plywood boards. These boards are standard- 
ized as to size, perfectly matched. They permit 
you to effect savings in installation costs of 25% 
to 66%. Detailed information gladly furnished on 
request to school officials, contractors and architects. 


UNITED PLYWOOD SALES CORP. 


a = a 


Main Office 


Address inquiries to 


Flooring Division, 


New Albany, 


Portsmouth, Ohio 


Ind. ad al > 


@ Uplyco Strip Plank clear grade rock maple. 5 ply construction, 5g” thick, 
regularly furnished in boards 6’8” long, 6” wide. Face of selected rock 
maple. Pre-sanded and ready to lay. Packaged in heavy corrugated cartons. 
Lays perfectly and remains perfect in school house gymnasiums, lodge halls, 
churches and other public buildings. 


DURABLE FLOORING 



















School Consolidation in Arkansas 


In response to a questionnaire sent to some 800 
or 900 educators in the State of West Virginia, 
asking them to list the most urgent problems fac- 
ing school administrators, next to the problem of 
financing education, they replied that consolidation 
was the most urgent need of the state. 

Preliminary to attacking the problem of con- 
solidation as a project for the bureau of research 
of West Virginia, Dr. L. V. Cavins, director of 
the bureau, made a study of the literature avail- 
able on the subject. From his study he became 
convinced that the State of Arkansas is at present 
engaged in the most extensive program of consoli- 
dation of any state in the Union. It was apparent 
that the work in Arkansas is not the work of a 
single individual or group of individuals. The pro- 
gram is being promoted by the entire state depart- 
ment, the superintendents of the various counties, 
the county boards of education, and prominent 
citizens and editors. 

Dr. Cavins pointed out that it is difficult to 
generalize upon the type of consolidation em- 
ployed. Each county presented some distinctive 
variation from every other county. In each case 
the departure from the ideal organization seemed 
to be warranted because of some peculiarity in the 
terrain, the roads, the social environment, or the 
occupational interests of the consolidated center. 

The reorganization was not effected in all cases 
without opposition. At least in the initial stages, 
some bitter opposition was encountered. In many 
communities the people seemed reluctant to part 
with the local school, even though it was only a 
one-room shanty, taught by an inferior teacher. 
They were honest in their contention that the 
children would be better off in the isolated schools. 
Vast credit is due to the untiring efforts of the 
county superintendents and the county board 
members in persuading the school patrons that the 
interests of the children would be better served 
in the new organization. 

The most interesting part of the program was 


the methods used by the state and county officials 
in overcoming the bitter opposition with which 
they were confronted. In answer to the question, 
“How did you overcome objections?” one super- 
intendent reported that he merely showed the 
people that the grounds upon which their objection 
was based did not exist. This was verified by the 
fact that with the completion of the organization, 
the persons who had raised the objections admitted 
that their fears were unwarranted. Their ignorance 
of the advantage of the more favorable environ- 
ments and better educational conditions is, in most 
instances, the chief barrier to the necessary changes. 

The best example of the effect that one com- 
munity has upon another community is in Arkan- 
sas. The very successful consolidated plan which 
has been put into operation has acted as an in- 
centive to others to work out a similar plan in 
their own community. One marvels at the rapid- 
ity with which the movement has grown in the 
past year or two. In fact, the sentiment in favor 
of better educational conditions has reached a 
stage where educators are free to make any ad- 
justment under the economic limitations which 
sound financial judgment justifies. The consolida- 
tions which have been made are of such a nature 
as to win the confidence of school patrons and the 
hearty approval of the taxpaying public. 

The outstanding thing about the consolidation 
program in Arkansas is the unity of opinion among 
educators and patrons alike that consolidation is 
a success. Without this splendid sentiment, the 
movement could not have progressed so rapidly. 
Rather conservative estimates based upon a study 
of more than one third of the counties of the state 
have led to the conclusion that the school environ- 
ment of the 300,000 pupils has been vitally 
changed within the past two years. It has meant 
a better elementary education for more than 
half of the school children of the state. It has 
meant an opportunity for a high-school education 
to thousands of children who would otherwise 


have been without it. In one center alone, there 
are now 500 high-school students, where last year 
there were only 180 such pupils. In some instances 
the consolidation program has doubled the high- 
school enrollment during the first year. 

Taking the state as a whole, Dr. Cavins is con- 
vinced that Arkansas presents more and better ex- 
amples of intelligent, practical, and comprehensive 
consolidation programs than any other state. Since 
most states have at this time well-improved high- 
way systems, there seems to be little excuse for 
not placing modern educational advantages within 
the reach of every child in America. 


STANDARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


The State Education Department of North Car- 
olina, in a recent statement, reports that there 
were 393 elementary schools classified as standard 
at the close of the school year 1929-30, as against 
56 in 1924-25. 

In 1924, when the work of visiting the schools 
and applying standards was begun, there were 270 
rural schools and 185 charter schools, with 7 or 
more teachers and an eight months’ term. Today, 
there are 440 rural schools and 194 charter 
schools meeting these requirements, or a total of 
634 schools. 

Of the 455 schools meeting the term and teacher 
conditions of standardization in 1924-25, only 56 
were actually accredited. The past year 393 of 
the 634 schools were placed on the accredited list. 

The report shows that the training of teachers 
in the elementary schools has improved at a rapid 
rate. In 1924 there were only 62 large rural 
schools and 94 charter schools in which all teach- 
ers had at least one year of college or normal- 
school training. In 1929-30, there were 406 rural 
and 185 charter schools, or a total of 591 schools 
employing teachers with the required training. 

At present there are 102,954 rural children and 
82,109 charter-school children in standard schools, 
36.6 per cent of the total elementary-school en- 
rollment. 
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School Management 


HE principal of the modern big school 
can really do his best—a business-like 
job of managing—when and only when 
he has the excellent, almost effortless com- 
munication of a Strowger P-A-X (Private 


Automatic Exchange). 


Substituting a four-minute walk (down long 
halls and up long stairs) with a four-second 
dialing of a P-A-X phone is a convenience that 
directly reflects in the increased efficiency of 


any school’s management. 


With a minute’s telephone conversation, 
both principal and teachers eliminate student 
messengers, assignments and explanations to 
subordinates, delayed conferences, conferences 


upon meeting in the halls 
The Most Usefal Facility for 
Today’s Business-Man Principal! 


With Strowger P-A-X service, a principal can 


attend his routine duties of managing in a 


small fraction of the time otherwise required. | 


School boards find that only with this 
modern facility can their principals have ample 
time for consultation and development work 


with their teaching staffs. 


Already hundreds of schools have installed 
P-A-X systems. The managers of any school 
will find, in one of the several P-A-X systems 
designed particularly for school use, one that 


is exactly suited to their needs. 


No Other Communication 


Approaches the Convenience 


of P-A-X! 


There is no substitute for P-A-X among com- 
munication systems available to schools. No 
other system gives public telephone-type service 
or is made of the same highest-quality equip- 
ment (the company that makes P-A-X makes 
public dial telephone systems). 


Any school has conveniently available on 
request and without cost the consultation ser- 
vices of a P-A-X engineer. Write, telling us 
when it is convenient for you to receive our 
representative. Or, request Circular 1527, 


“Strowger P-A-X in Schools.” 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Sales and Service Offices: 
ATLANTA CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW YORK BOSTON 
CLEVELAND ST.PAUL PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
KANSAS CITY, MO. LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON, D.C. 


“No School Is Really Modern Without P-A-X!”’ 


STROWGER 


-A-X%— 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 
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SCHOOL GIRL 
AWARDED $20,000 
DAMAGES 


For Shower Bath Injuries 


Pole Vauit Champ 
Badly Scalded at 
Track Meet 
ooo 


eotball Star Meets with 
tshap in Shower Bath 
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Could this happen 


at your school? 


Get these two Free Books telling 
you how to make showers SAFE 


Negligence on the part of school authorities in pro- 

























the Powers Safety Shower Mixer and Thermostatic 
Water Controller. 


Our two books show how Harvard University, 
Northwestern University, St. Louis Board of Educa- 
tion, Detroit School Board, and hundreds of others 


are using the Powers Safety Mixing Valves to prevent 
accidents. 


The Powers Safety Shower Mixer will regulate the 
temperature of individual showers and keep that tem- 
perature where it is wanted. No chance of getting 
scalded because of pressure fluctuations in supply lines 
or failure of cold water supply. No slipping or fall- 
ing on wet tile floors trying to escape “shots” of hot 
or cold water. 

The Powers Thermostatic Water Controller mixes 
hot and cold water in large quantities and delivers at 
any safe temperature desired for group showers, gang 


showers, progressive showers, etc. Absolutely scald- 
proof. 


Powers Mixers save hot and cold water. They pre- 
vent steamed up bath rooms, which loosen paint and 
plaster; and they reduce repair ex- 
pense, because they have no valve 
seat washers on hot water inlets to 
wear out and need frequent re- 
placement. 


USE THIS COUPON 
No obligation incurred 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
2721 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO 


We want to make our showers SAFE. Send us your two books telling us how. 


Name 


School and Address. 


viding Safe Shower Baths leads to trouble and often | 
to expensive damage suits. Do not delay investigating | 
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\ stainproof .. . 


durable... 





~No wonder this 


lasts 
longer . . . costs less 


F “Made to Combat Care- 
lessness” were stamped on 
every tile, it would truly de- 
scribe Johns-Manville Tile 
Flooring. This long-wearing 
floor will stand years of abuse 
that ruins the appearance of an 
ordinary flooring in a few weeks. 


Mud and water tracked in on 
rainy days will not mar its sur- 
face...inks and the ordinary 
acids can be wiped off without 
leaving a trace...it can be 
washed and cleaned year after 
year without losing its lustre. 


No one will be injured by 
slipping on this floor. In class- 
rooms and corridors, in school 
cafeterias and administrative 
offices, Johns-Manville Tile 
Flooring is quiet, comfortable 
and safe underfoot whether 
rouvsaavur wet or dty. Its resiliency takes the noise out of 

hard heels and hurrying footsteps. Its decora- 
tive and pleasing appearance harmonizes with 
reoovcts any school interior. Its colors do not fade. 


Johns-Manville 
“a Lile Flooring 


We will gladly supply complete information on this 
economical school flooring. Free booklet—‘“ Johns- 
Manville Tile Flooring Type A” will be sent to you 
promptly. Either call the Johns-Manville local dis- 
tributor or address Johns-Manville, 292 Madison Ave., 
New York. 





Always dignified, cheerful and 
attractive in appearance, Johns- 
Manville Tile Flooring is available 
in a variety of colors and with 
tiles both oblong and square. 
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Swim in Drinking Water 








CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


The Chicago board of education is in “hot 


water.” In the April mayoralty election, Anton J. 
Cermak, Democrat, was elected to succeed Wil- 
liam Hale Thompson, Republican incumbent. The 
new mayor has appointed two of the eleven mem- 
bers of the school board but the other nine were 
appointed by his predecessor. Theoretically the 
board of education is independent of the local city 
administration, except that the mayor nominates 
the trustees, and the city council confirms their 
appointment for fixed terms of five years. Prac- 
tically, it has always proved true that the school 
trustees are not independent of the mayor. In at 
least one instance in the past, it was discovered 
that prior to their appointment, the trustees had 
signed undated resignations which were retained 
by the mayor. The newspapers are demanding 
that the Thompson-appointed trustees resign. It 
is alleged that Mayor Cermak has asked for their 
resignations, although the trustees deny this. The 
newspapers are constantly panning the board-of- 
education members on almost every move they 
make. 

After severe criticism in the press for alleged 
extravagance in the past operation of the schools, 
the board of education employed a firm of ac- 
countants to make a school survey to show where 
economies might be made. In three and one half 
weeks, the accountants made a report, which was 
secretly criticized. The mayor called it a “white- 
wash.” The teachers and the newspapers were 
critical because most of the savings and economies 
recommended were at the expense of the instruc- 
tional department, instead of the business depart- 
ment. The trustees called it incomplete and de- 
cided to have the job finished, but to call in some 
educational experts to supplement the survey staff 
of the accountants. 

The board of education is unable to meet its 
payrolls. Teachers and other employees have not 
been paid since last April, and the board owes ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 in back salaries. There 
seems to be no prospect of immediate relief. The 
banks have refused to buy the 1931 tax-anticipa- 


A Wallace & Tiernan Type MS PM Chlorinator 
sterilizes every drop of water in the Wichita High 
School Pool, Wichita, Kansas 


pool. 


A PRODUCT OF 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


tion warrants so the board of education has issued 
participation certificates, popularly called “scrip,” 
in lieu of cash. Teachers may at their option ac- 
cept these participation certificates, payable when 
the 1931 tax-anticipation warrants are sold, or 
when the 1931 taxes are collected. These certifi- 
cates will bear 6 per cent interest. However, the 
teachers object to scrip and complain that they 
will have to discount them heavily to loan sharks 
because the banks will not accept it and the retail 
merchants’ association has taken a stand against 
accepting it. At first the mayor refused to sign 
the tax warrants on which the participation cer- 
tificates are to be issued. When informed by the 
corporation counsel that his signature is manda- 
tory, he signed as a ministerial officer but accom- 
panied the signed warrant with a letter denounc- 
ing the issuance of scrip as probably illegal, mis- 
leading to teachers, and likely to injure the credit 
of the city and perhaps reduce the value of an- 
ticipation warrants already outstanding. 

Faced by the prospect of a huge deficit at the 
end of the year (even if the 1931 tax-anticipation 
warrants can be sold), the board has indicated 
that it will make some drastic retrenchments. It 
is proposed to compel the teachers to take a forced 
vacation of a few days just prior to the Christmas 
holidays without pay, and to add two more pupils 
to each classroom, along with other minor reduc- 
tions in staffs. Civic leaders and teachers are up 





FOR CHLORINATED POOLS 


Because no other method of disinfection affords such 
absolute health protection for their children. 


By virtue of its residual germicidal action chlorination 
accomplishes complete sterilization at every point in the 


Over 300 American school and college pools are num- 
bered among the 16,000 W&T chlorinator installations on 
water supplies, sewage treatment plants, and all types of 
swimming pools throughout the world. 


Because W&T chlorinators are built to scientific cor- 
rectness, users everywhere expect and receive dependable 
chlorination at low cost. 


Technical publication 41 is information about the sani- 
tation of swimming pools. A copy will be sent to any 
address on request. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Chlorine and Ammonia Control Apparatus 
NEWARK 
Branches in Principal Cities 


























NEW JERSEY 


in arms against the suggestions. Chicago already 
has the largest-sized classes of any city in Amer- 
ica. The teachers have passed a resolution against 
“unwise economies,” pointing out that the school 
board’s proposed savings provide for $1,340,000 
retrenchment in the educational department and 
only $24,760 in the business department. Yet, 
according to the leader of the teachers, “Prac- 
tically all of the past criticism has been directed 
at the business department and the purveying of 
jobs to politicians.” In an interview, the mayor 
stated that the cost of school-plant operation in 
Chicago (janitors’ salaries and school-plant sup- 
plies) is $17.49 per pupil, while it amounts to 
only $8.82 per pupil in New York City. The re- 
port of the accountants’ survey showed an increase 
of 88 per cent in the expense of operation and 
maintenance of plant during the past five years, 
but an increase in instructional costs of only 20 
per cent. 

Although unable to pay the contractors for work 
now in progress (about $15,000,000 of new school 
buildings now under construction), the school 
board has let a contract for a $1,750,000 junior- 
high-school building to be known as the Wells 
Junior High School. It will be a four-story struc- 
ture, with 37 classrooms, and a 2,700-pupil capac- 
ity. It is being constructed at approximately 15 
per cent less per pupil cost than the last two 
junior-high-school buildings. 


ae. 


WELLS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Paul Gerhardt, Architect, Chicago, Illinois 
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SHATTER PROOF GLASS WILL BE SUPPLIED ON YORK-HOOVER 
SCHOOL BUS BODIES— SEE THE YORK-HOOVER DISTRIBUTOR OR 
WRITE TO THE FACTORY AT YORK, PA. FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


BUILT FOR 


ANY MAKE 


CHASSIS WITH 


A SUITABLE 


WHEEL BASE 


AND FRAME 





LENGTH. 





IF YOU ARE 
CONTEMPLATING 
BUYING SCHOOL 

BUSSES OR 

MAKING 
CONTRACTS FOR 
TRANSPORTING 
SCHOOL 
CHILDREN YOU 
SHOULD HAVE 
A COPY OF OUR 
CATOLOG No. 57. 


RAIN OR SHINE, HOT OR COLD, TO THE SCHOOL BUS IS ENTRUSTED THE RESPONSIBILITY 
OF TRANSPORTING THE MOST VALUABLE ASSET OF OUR NATION 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


YORK-HOOVER BODY CORPORATION, YORK, PA. 





COMBATING PROPAGANDA IN SCHOOLS 

Modern publicity methods have increased the 
amount of propaganda received by public and pri- 
vate schools, and educators have frequently con- 
sidered ways and means of distinguishing between 
propaganda which may be accepted for use and 
that which must be rejected because it interferes 
with the proper ends of education or involves other 
objectionable features. 

The character and extent of propaganda foisted 
upon the schools has been the subject of a study 
by a committee of Wisconsin educators, who 
examined the problem during the year 1929. More 
recently, a committee of schoolmen representing 
the Michigan State Teachers’ Association, has 
studied the distinction between legitimate and 
desirable advertising in the schools and propaganda 
which should be discouraged. The Michigan com- 
mittee, which based its study on the Wisconsin 
study, has made the following recommendations: 

“1. It is doubtful if advertising through the 
schools is justified at any time or for any purpose. 
Every community has legitimate advertising media. 
The school is not one of them. Concerns that seek 
to secure free advertising through the schools 
should be referred to newspapers and magazines 
which have advertising space for sale. A rule 
against all advertising, made by the board of edu- 
cation, would save superintendents, principals, and 
teachers from much embarrassment and also 
protect the children. 

“2. It is doubtful if the sale of goods or the 
collection of funds through the schools can ever 
be justified. This does not refer to school-operated 
book and stationery stands, or to school cafeterias 
which are run primarily to make the school more 
efficient. It does refer to the sales of penny pocket 
seeds, gelatin, pencils, and magazines. Every com- 
munity has legitimate retail institutions, and the 
school is not in competition with them. 

“3. The collection of funds for worthy charities 
is argued for on the grounds that pupils learn to 
have sympathy for the less fortunate and to make 
them (the pupils) less selfish. These lessons can, 
no doubt, better be brought before the children 
through good turns done for others by giving help 
to cases where distress may be observed first 


hand. To give a few cents that have been begged 
from the parent to be sent to someone several 
thousand miles away does not make an impressive 
lesson in charity. Long-distance relief is best 
handled by adults. 

“4. Should all teaching aids from commercial 
sources be rejected? By no means. Some of the 
material, properly handled by the teacher, is valu- 
able supplementary or source material. The teacher 
should, by all means, study every side of every 
question. She should have absolute freedom of 
study. We wish to distinguish clearly between 
source material and material designed to control 
the acts and ideas of students. With the proper 
emphasis much of the objectionable propaganda 
effect may be nullified. More and more usable 
material is being distributed each year. 

“5. The committee recommends that superin- 
tendents petition their boards of education to pass 
definite rules relative to advertising, soliciting, sell- 
ing, collecting, and other forms of propaganda in 
the schools. The teacher should be fortified with 
a printed copy of these rules at all times. 

“6. The committee recommends, further, that 
each local school system create a standing com- 
mittee on propaganda to which teachers, principals, 
and superintendents may turn for guidance. This 
committee should establish principles and policies 
to guide it in its work, ever keeping in mind that 
the welfare of children is the primary function of 
a public school and that it is the only legitimate 
basis for the acceptance or rejection of material 
offered for school use.” 


SCALE FOR RATING TEACHERS 


“Tt is generally understood that to do effective 
work one must have a thorough knowledge of the 
teachers’ work based upon extensive observation 
and constructive supervision,” says a report made 
by a committee of teachers of the LaFayette 
School, Chicago, IIll., and adds: “Yet teachers are 
all too frequently rated on very incomplete in- 
formation.” 

The committee formulated a list of detailed 
classifications which are arranged in five main 
divisions, namely, (1) instructive qualifications, 
(2) professional aspirations and opinions, (3) per- 


sonal qualifications, (4) general practice, (5) 
achievements. The distributive qualifications are 
designated under four headings, excellent, good, 
fair, and poor. The list of main ratings and their 
respective subdivisions are arranged in the follow- 
ing order: 

1. Instructive Qualifications: (a) aims, (6) plan- 
ning or scheduling, (c) motivation, (d)_ skill, 
(e) tact, (f) adaptability. 2. Professional Aspira- 
tions and Opinions: (a) codperation, (b) social in- 
telligence and loyalty, (c) originality, (d) pro- 
gressiveness, (€) information, (f) contribution to 
education. 3. Personal Qualifications: (@) health 
and effect on attendance, (b) personal appearance, 
(c) disposition, (d) manners, (e) speech. 4. Gen- 
eral Practice: (@) consideration of pupils’ welfare, 
(6) hygienic conditions, (c) supplies and equip- 
ment, (d) thrift, (e) punctuality, (f) routine. 
5. Achievement: (@) scholastic, (b) social. 


STUDY PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS 


Improvement of teachers in service has been 
developed in Nelsonville, Ohio, by means of con- 
ferences and special studies led by Supt. H. E. 
Yuber. At the beginning of the school year 1930- 
31, a list of leading current problems in education 
was presented to the teachers, and nine topics were 
selected for discussion at the monthly staff 
meetings. 

Under the arrangement, the teachers were re- 
quested to develop the plan of carrying on the 
studies and to select committees for study assign- 
ments. Five or six teachers were appointed to each 
committee so that each teacher would have a part 
in the undertaking. The plan worked out success- 
fully, and the program proved very worth while 
for teachers in the schools. 

Among the subjects treated at the conferences 
were public relations, school codes, codes of ethics 
for teachers, school records and reports, and dis- 
ciplinary problems. 


4 Piqua, Ohio. The school board has effected a 
saving of $16,000 in the budget for the next year. 
The board has asked for an advance of $30,000 
from the tax receipts to meet the current expenses. 
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THE FORD SCHOOL BUS 


* 





for the safe and economical transportation 


of children 
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THE Ford school bus is the result of a careful study of the safety _ these vital factors have been incorporated into this Ford unit. 


and health factors in the transportation of children. Safety When considering applications from bus operators, it will 
glass, elimination of motor fumes, steel construction, regulating _ be well to keep in mind the high degree of safety and economy 
windows, 3-door exit, comfortable seating arrangement—all offered by the Ford school bus. 


FEATURES 


Safety glass is standard equipment throughout the entire body. | accommodations for thirty-two childgen and the driver. 


Six of the fifteen windows are of the regulating type, offer- Steel construction throughout contributes to safety, strength 
ing excellent ventilation. and long life. 

Full-length exhaust pipe carries motor fumes to the rear, The Ford school bus is designed for the Ford 114-ton truck 
so that dangerous gases cannot leak into the body. chassis with 157-inch wheelbase. This assures a strong, rugged 

Three doors assure easy loading and rapid exit. and reliable underbody construction. 


The seating arrangement provides highly comfortable Any Ford dealer will gladly demonstrate this unit. 
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Board of Consultants, National Survey of 
School Finance 


A Board of Consultants has been appointed to 
advise the Commissioner of Education and the 
associate director of the National Survey of 
School Finance which has been undertaken by the 
U.S. Office of Education in accordance with a 
recent act of Congress. It is composed of the fol- 
lowing men: 

Supt. Albert S. Cook, Baltimore, Md. 

Supt. N. R. Crozier, Dallas, Tex. 

Supt. O. C. Pratt, Spokane, Wash. 

W. G. Carr, Director of Research, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. 

Pres. L. D. Coffman, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Prof. G. D. Strayer, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Prof. F. 
ley, Calif. 

Prof. Henry Morrison, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Prof. F. P. Fairchild, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn 

Prof. R. M. Haig, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

rrot. Hi. L. 
N. J. 

Prof. A. N. Holcombe, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Roland Vandegrift, State Dept. of Finance, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

F. M. McWhirter, President 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mark Graves, Tax Commissioner of New 
State, Albany, N. Y. 

Fred Morrison, State Tax Commissioner, Raleigh, 
Ne 

L. F. Loree, President, Delaware Railroad. 

Dr. W. J. Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, is the director, with Dr. Paul R. Mort, 
director of the school of education of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, as associate direc- 
tor. Mr. Timon Covert, specialist in school finance 
of the Office of Education staff, is secretary and 
coordinator of the survey. A number of school 
and college men have been given temporary ap- 
pointments as assistants in the work, which will 
require four years for its completion. The survey 
will concern itself with all forms of education 
being supported in whole or in part from public 
funds, and Congress has authorized an expenditure 
of $350,000, with $50,000 for the fiscal year which 
began on July 1. 

Free Textbooks for Washington Night-School 

Students Debarred 


Free textbooks will not be furnished students 
in the night schools by the District of Columbia 
as a result of a recent decision of the corporation 
counsel, who was asked to pass upon the legality 
of the proposal. The question of free books for 
night-school students was raised when the board 
of education asked Congress to include in the ap- 
propriation for the coming fiscal year the amount 
of $50,000 to purchase books for this purpose. 

In his report the corporation counsel gave two 
reasons for his decision against the furnishing of 
free books to night-school students. First, he 
found nothing in the act itself that referred to 
free books for anyone but regular high-school pu- 
pils, and second, that in the discussions at the 
hearings on the bill before Congress no mention 
was made of night-school students in any way. 
Furthermore, the purpose of the measure was to 
relieve needy parents of the expense of purchasing 
books. The corporation counsel in his decision 
held in effect, that night-school students are adults 
and minors who are working in the daytime, who 
are, therefore, not a burden on needy parents and 
are able to buy their own textbooks and school 
supplies. 


Government Publications on Education 


A complete list of government publications on 
education issued by the various departments and 
offices, is available for the first time. It is con- 
tained in a bulletin of the U. §. Office of Educa- 
tion entitled United States Publications on Educa- 


H. Swift, University of California, Berke- 


Lutz, Princeton University, Princeton, 


Peoples State Bank, 


York 
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tion, which gives the titles, prices, and a few words 
relative to the contents, of 1,000 bulletins. Most 
of them were prepared and published by the Office 
of Education, the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, or the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


School Directory of District of Columbia 


A directory of educational institutions in the 
District of Columbia has been prepared and will 
be published by the District Chamber of Com- 
merce. It contains the names and locations of 
public schools in the Washington public-school 
system, also information for private and parochial 
schools, colleges, universities, and special schools, 
and includes those in Maryland and Virginia under 
private control which accommodate District stu- 
dents primarily. Altogether over 300 institutions 
with an enrollment of over 50,000 students are 
listed. 

Visual Education Tested 

A test of visual education has been begun by 
one of the firms preparing educational talking 
films, with 96 children from 46 different states. 
The children were selected by the state depart- 
ments of education from those completing the 
eighth grade this year. One elementary-school 
teacher accompanied the children to Washington, 
the expenses being met by the company. The tests 
were made under the auspices of the U. S. Office 
of Education and a special committee of educators 
selected by the Office. 

The children, together with their teachers and 
invited guests, viewed the films, one at a time. 
Before seeing each film they were given an exami- 
nation on the subject to be shown to determine 
their knowledge of it. After the showing they 
were given another examination to see what they 
had learned from the film and the talk accom- 
panying it. The first film shown was on “glaciers,” 
showing an instructor at a blackboard telling his 
audience about glaciers and illustrating his talk 
with crayon drawings. Then the picture changed 
to an actual scene of an Alaska glacier with the 
sounds of its breaking and moving reproduced. 


Rural-School Improvement 

In connection with a plan of focusing attention 
on the needs of improved rural schools fostered 
by the U. S. Office of Education and the National 
Education Association jointly, certain data col- 
lected by Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist 
in rural education of the U. S. Office, will be 
used. These data which will be shortly published, 
have to do with the training, experience, and sal- 
aries of rural teachers, since the teacher is the 
principal factor in the efficiency of a school. There 
are approximately 153,300 one-room rural schools 
in the United States. This is a decrease of 60,000 
since 1910, the decrease being due to the estab- 
lishment of consolidated rural schools, and in 
small measure to the growth in attendance. 

The study shows that in the 60.854 one-room 
schools for white children, 5,277 of the teachers 
have one year or less than one year of education 
beyond the eighth grade; 3,486, two years or less; 
2,530, three years or less; and 15,550, four years 
or less. This means that practically 44 per cent 
of them have not more than a high-school educa- 
tion, 8% per cent having one year or less. The 
number having more education than the high- 
school course shows the largest group to have one 
year or less, making the median number of years 
of schooling for the entire 60,854 teachers only 1.6 
months beyond high-school graduation. 

The salaries paid show interesting figures. The 
median salary paid to one-room school teachers in 
the white schools is $883, and in Negro schools, 
$314. The average paid white teachers in the 
states with colored schools is considerably lower 
than the figure given above as the median for all 
white schools. In the consolidated 


Indexes of Building Materials and Construction 


Costs 

Building Materials 
Year and Month Frame Brick 
WOE GONE. 65 Shae S.evCASaeeR 100 100 
| eats ‘es 
eR” errr err re 207 209 
Dee SEE 60.3 ¥e0 dee ueeaves 195 195 
0) 177 182 
T9Z9 THOGUMAEE oni cc icscasces 177 181 
Ce ia ho e640. hie 98 0 175 179 
1990 TROCOMDEE ig vvcccscccaces 168 174 
SE EE atiinatkexandenkeus 163 170 
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FRANK E. ALLEN 
Superintendent of Schools, 
South Bend. Indiana. 
The board of education of South Bend, Indiana, elected 
Frank E. Allen. of Muncie. Indiana, as the successor to Supt. 
W. S. Borden. Mr. Allen is the choice among a large list of 


W. W. Borden. Mr. Allen is the choice among a large list of 
Borden's resignation was given considerable publicity throughout 
the state. The board of education, headed by President Dugdale, 
extended its search for a superintendent over a wide range and 
made its selection with discriminating care. Mr. Allen is an 
experienced educator who stands high among his Indiana 
associates. 


white children the median salary is $1,060, and 
in all types of rural schools, it is $945. The corre- 
sponding figures for colored schools are $605 and 
$388 respectively. The average term of the one- 
room school is 152 days, or 71% school months. 
The average enrollment is 22 pupils of all elemen- 
tary-school ages. 


Director of Research, National Education 
Association 

William G. Carr, for the past two years assist- 
ant director of the division of research of the 
National Education Association, has been ap- 
pointed director to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Dr. J. K. Norton. Dr. Norton has 
gone to Teachers College, Columbia University, 
as professor of education. He had been with the 
N.E.A. since the department was first organized. 


Department of Superintendence Meeting, 
Feb. 20-25, 1932 

An unusual feature at this meeting, is the sepa- 
ration of the exhibit hall from the places of meet- 
ings. This is necessary because Washington has 
no auditorium large enough to accommodate both 
under one roof. The Washington Auditorium, in 
which the meetings and exhibits were held the last 
time the meeting was in the city, will be used at 
the next meeting entirely for registration and ex- 
hibits. The general meetings will be held in Con- 
tinental Memorial Hall, two blocks away, and the 
sectional meetings will be held in a number of 
halls within easy walking distance. 


The Trend in Building Costs 

The figures below show the trend in building 
costs in the United States. They are taken from 
a compilation made from various sources by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards and the Division of 
Building and Housing, and include figures taken 
by the bureau from the Engineering News Record, 
the American Appraisal Co., the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, and the National 
Board of Underwriters. 


Construction Costs 


Brick— Brick— Reinforced 

Frame W ood Steel Concrete 
100 100 100 100 
269 284 257 264 
209 219 212 210 
204 213 199- 201 
204 214 197 201 
204 214- 197 201 
198 212 193 198 
182 196 179 184 


178 192 178 181 
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. Our experience indicates 12'0.c. floor strips 


afford ample resiliency. Wider spacing optional. 


ut 


Only Genuine BLOXONEND Has 


i | -*s** Such Resilience! 


The above illustration shows the method of installing BLOXONEND Floor- 
ing in gymnasiums and playrooms where resiliency is always important. 
No rigid cementing of finish floor to subfloor. The built-up lengths of 
BLOXONEND are laid over 1x4” floor strips resting on, but unattached to, 
slab. Our experience indicates that placing these floor strips 12” o.c. af- 
fords just the right degree of resilience without sacrificing firmness which 


is a requisite to speed in athletics. 


Genuine BLOXONEND Floors combine Resiliency, Beauty, Smoothness and 
Durability with SAFETY—No splinters. The end grain fibers form the sur- 
face insuring a floor that is inherently non-slip but one that is susceptible to 
any desired finish. Nearly all prominent school architects specify Bloxon- 
end for gymnasiums and shops. Detailed information gladly furnished 


on request. 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Branch offices in leading cities—See Sweet's 


BLOX -END 


FLOORING ; 
m Lays Smooth 


Stays Smooth 





with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks 
dovetailed endwise onto baseboards. 
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THE MASTER STROKE 


IN CLASS ROOM STUDENT TABLES 
STEEL THROUGHOUT--LINOLEUM TOPS. 
THE TABLE SUPERINTENDENTS HAVE 


BEEN WAITING FOR. 





Standard 


Class Room Efficiency Tables are also made of 


selected Oak or Birch, finish optional. 
that lends itself to flexible arrangement. 


Short Hand---Mathematics, etc. 
INK WELLS CAN BE FURNISHED 


The table 
Also 
suitable for Sewing --- Art--- Commercial ---Typing --- 


1. Greater Knee Space. 


Prevent Falling. 


Each Book Compartment. 


Grand Rapids 


2. Books are Filed Vertically, 
Handy to Student, Without 
Moving Chairs, Ample Capacity. 


3. Book Trays Enclosed in Dust- 
proof Boxes, and Have Stops to 


4. Pencil Trays are Provided in 8 








NO. 1-S ALL STEEL EFFICIENCY TABLE 


8 IMPORTANT FEATURES: 


5. Welded Joints Throughout. No 
Binding Due to Atmospheric 
Conditions. 

6. Tops are One Piece Linoleum. 
The Ideal Writing Surface. No 
Light Reflection. Conserves Eye- 
sight. 

7. Wood Tables Have Chamfered 
Legs. No Sharp Corners 

. Steel Tables Have Adjustable 

Pedestals. Positive Locking. 


Complete information on request. 


STANDARD SCHOOL FIXTURES CO. 


Michigan 


———— a 


c~ ° 2 
eachersfalaries 
0 an . onal — a aiennineeetemmenes? 
FORDSON ADOPTS UNIT SALARY 
SCHEDULE 

The Fordson School District at Dearborn, Mich., 
has adopted a unit salary schedule for all teachers 
from the kindergarten to the high school. The 
schedule recognizes that the teaching of men and 
women in the corps is of equal importance from 
the standpoint of the community without regard 
to grade or position. The only differences recog- 
nized by the schedule are those which directly 
affect the quality of the teacher’s work; namely, 
her preparation, her experience, and her efficiency 
rating. The schedule is intended to give every 
teacher an equal opportunity to be credited for 
worth-while service. 

The schedule puts each teacher on her own 
merit and entirely removes the possibility of 
teachers in one department thinking that there 
are superior teachers in another department. It 
makes it possible for a teacher to feel more of a 
contentment in the line of work for which she 
might best be fitted to perform. 

Another worthy part of the schedule is fixing 
a standard rating to which all teachers must qualify 
or be automatically dropped and at the same time 
there is an encouragement for teachers to improve 
by obtaining a higher degree and raising their 
yearly rating. 

Teachers’ Salary Schedule 

Minimum, without experience, three years of 
training, $1,200; minimum, without experience, 
four years of training, $1,300; minimum, no ex- 
perience, five years of training, $1,400. 

Teachers who claim three years of training must 
possess a Michigan life certificate; those with 
four years of training, bachelor’s degree and the 
certificate; five years of training, a master’s degree 
and the life certificate. 

Applicants for the junior and senior high schools 
must have a degree from a reputable college, 
unless they are to engage in special work. 

Experience may be evaluated to the amount of 


$50 per year but not to exceed $300 above the 
basic salary. 

The maximum of $2,000 is reached after annual 
advances of $75, with an A or B rating and three 
years of training. 

The maximum of $2,300 is reached with annual 
increases of $75 for those with an A or B rating 
and four years of training. 

The maximum of $2,500, annual increase $75, 
with an A or B rating and five years of training. 

Teachers who receive a C rating will be given 
an annual increase of $50. Any teacher with less 
than a C rating at, or after, the close of the school 
year 1931-32, will be automatically dropped. 

Beginning teachers will be employed on a pro- 
bationary period of one year. 

Key teachers, group chairmen, and study-hall 
counselors will reach a maximum of $3,000 with 
annual advances of $75. Key teachers are those 
of exceptional merit who are so designated upon 
recognition by the superintendent and an affirma- 
tive vote of the board of education. 

Teachers who have an unused sick leave may, 
at the end of five years or more. take a vacation 
with pay, provided that not more than three teach- 
ers are absent from any one building at one time. 


Schedule of Principals 


Principals of elementary schools and directors 
of special subjects, minimum $2,500, in schools of 
less than 650 enrollment. The minimum is $2,800 
in schools of more than 649 enrollment. A bach- 
elor of arts degree is required in either case. The 
annual increase is $100 to the maximum of $3,500 
in schools of 649 enrollment, and $4,000 in larger 
schools. 

Junior high schools, minimum salary $3,000, an- 
nual increase $150, to the maximum of $4,500. 
A master of arts degree is required. 

Senior high schools, minimum to be the same 
as received by the highest-paid junior-high-school 
principal, with an annual advance of $150, to the 
maximum of $5,500. A master of arts degree is 
required. 

Clerks in elementary schools, minimum $850, 
with annual advance of $50, to the maximum of 


$1,200. Clerks who are responsible for records and 
filing of the same, and who do secretarial work 
may have the minimum salary fixed at $1,200, 
and the maximum at $1,600 to $2,000, depending 
upon their training and assignment. 

The salary schedule is a basis for future study 
and the board of education does not intend that 
the annual increment or maximum shall remain 
fixed. The board had in mind the possibility of 
agreeing on a schedule which could be followed 
out in this time of depression, and the intention 
of the board is to abide by a schedule from now 
on and to make it possible for each teacher to 
know just her status as to her position on the staff. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


4 Momence, Ill. The school board has re- 
appointed the teaching staff, at the same salaries 
as last year. 

¢ Woburn, Mass. The school board has voted 
to raise the maximum of men’s salaries in the 
high school from $2,000 to $2,500 per annum. 

4 Marion, Ind. Tax receipts exceeding $3,000 
have improved the financial situation in which the 
teachers have accepted a suspended salary sched- 
ule. Supt. E. E. Day has intimated that the reg- 
ular salary schedule may be restored after next 
year. The salary suspensions were ordered a short 
time ago when the school board discovered that it 
faced a deficit unless expenses were curtailed. 

4 San Francisco, Calif. With the decision to pay 
2,800 teachers approximately $600,000 during the 
next two years to settle court awards for back 
pay, the school board has taken steps to recover 
$150,000 the teachers are supposed to owe the 
city. Supt. J. M. Gwinn has been ordered to take 
over the task of collecting $11,000 which it is 
claimed some 500 teachers have been overpaid in 
the past. Members of the board have agreed that 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to collect 
from the teachers and have decided on a plan of 
appealing by letter to the conscience and civic 
pride of the teachers. An attempt to bring suit 
was abandoned when it was shown that, under the 
state law, teachers are more or less judgment 
proof. 
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An Attractive, Business - Like 
Desk Set for Modern Teaching 








THose educators who seek attractiveness, flexibility, and efficiency in the classroom will 
approve this modern desk set by Heywood-Wakefield. It is an all wood desk set similar in de- 
sign to the type which many pupils will use upon entering business careers; a desk that permits 
flexible seating arrangements and one which assures easy and thorough sweeping aa clean- 
ing of the classroom. 
It is strong, rigid, and comfortable. The posture type of chair has a properly curved and 
pitched back and a deep, supporting saddle type seat. This furniture is available in a wide 
range of sizes, too. Consequently, it is comparatively simple to obtain a uniform, business-like 
appearance throughout the entire school building. 
The Heywood-Wakefield Table Desk Set is built of sturdy stock; is well braced all around; and 
is entirely capable of withstanding the severe usage which schoolroom equipment is sure to 
receive. The specially designed bentwood braces add extra strength, yet are so placed that 
they do not interfere with the pupil's feet. Before selecting any classroom equipment, be sure 
to investigate this and other practical styles of Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture. A note 
to the nearest sales office listed below will bring you complete information. 


SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. New Orleans, La. 
Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Columbus, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Portland, Oregon 
Houston, Texas San Antonio, Texas 


Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 
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CIchool Law 


School Lands and Funds 

A parochial school is no part of the “public- 
school” system of the state—Hlebanja v. Brewe, 
236 Northwestern reporter 296, S. Dak. 

A board of public instruction may rescind a 
resolution predicated on a false impression or mis- 
representation, when a resolution involves the se- 
curity of school funds (Florida general laws of 
1927, § 2405).—Therrell v. Flier, 133 Southern 
reporter 861, Fla. 


School-District Government 

A county ‘superintendent is a “county officer” 
(Ga. civil code of 1910, § 258, subd. 7).—Bower 
v. Avery, 158 Southeastern reporter 10, Ga. 

A board of public instruction should not assume 
authority, when the right to exercise thereof is 
doubtful (Florida complete general laws of 1927, 
§ 561).—Harvey v. Board of Public Instruction 
for Sarasota County, 133 Southern reporter 868, 
Fla. 

A county board of education is vested with 
broad discretion in exercising statutory powers.— 
Brown v. Bailey, 37 Southwestern reporter (2d) 
58, 238 Ky. 287 

The discretion of a county board of education 
in exercising statutory powers will not be inter- 
fered with unless abused—Brown v. Bailey, 37 
Southwestern reporter (2d) 58, Ky. 

The primary obligation of a school board to 
maintain the schools in a district is not discharged 
by merely paying to the parents of school children 
a sum in lieu of the cost of keeping the school 
open (S. Dak. revised laws of 1919, § 7485, as 
amended by the laws of 1923, c. 170; § 7490, as 
amended by the laws of 1921, c. 214).—Hlebanja 
v. Brewe, 236 Northwestern reporter 296, S. Dak. 

The majority vote of a majority of a board of 
school directors duly recorded, showing how each 
member voted, is required to fix a teacher’s salary 
(24 P. S. § 334).—Parnell v. School Board of Cly- 
mer Borough, 99 Pa. Superior Court 281. 
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A comprehensive line of types and an unlimited choice of surface 
treatments enable every Folding Partition need to be answered 
with Circle A Folding Partitions. Whether it be chapel or as- 
sembly hall—classroom, dining room or gymnasium—there is 
a type of Circle A Folding Partition to most efficiently and 
economically handle the situation. 

Quietfold and Standardfold types are overhead supported. 
No floor track is needed. Choice of high efficiency sound in- 
sulation—or non-insulated construction. Chain drive provides 
sure, smooth action. The Quietfold patent Floor Seal is superior 
to any other. Where overhead support would not be practical, 
Pairfold type is provided. Operating on a floor track, it puts no 
strain on overhead beams. For detailed description, illustrations, 
and plan drawings, ask for the new Folding Partition catalog. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CIRCLE 


The members of a board of education are held 
not individually liable for injuries resulting from 
the negligent installation or maintenance of a 
“tackling dummy” upon the school campus (Calif. 
Pol. Code, § 1623).—Mitchell v. Hartman, 297 
Pacific reporter 77, Calif. App. 

A school-district treasurer, himself selecting a 
depositary because not designated, is not liable for 
loss because of the depositary’s insolvency, if act- 
ing in good faith and with due prudence (S. Dak. 
revised laws of 1919, § 7461)—Thunder Hawk 
School Dist. No. 8 v. Western Surety Co., 235 
Northwestern reporter 921, S. Dak. 

School-District Property 

A board of public instruction is held without 
authority to convey any portion of a school prop- 
erty to the United States, without consideration 
for use in the erection of a post office building 
(Fla. complete general laws of 1927, § 561).— 
Harvey v. Board of Public Instruction for Sarasota 
County, 133 Southern reporter 868, Fla. 

A county board of public instruction holds 
school property as trustee (Fla. complete general 
laws of 1927, § 561).—Harvey v. Board of Public 
Instruction for Sarasota County, 133 Southern 
reporter 868, Fla. 

A board of public instruction may dispose of 
school property only upon adequate consideration 
in a manner consistent with good business judg- 
ment (Fla. complete general laws of 1927, § 561). 
—Harvey v. Board of Public Instruction for Sara- 
sota County, 133 Southern reporter 868, Fla. 

A materialman could not sue the surety alone 
on a school-building contractor’s bond which was 
joint and several where the materialman did not 
state facts bringing the case within the statutory 
exceptions (Ariz. revised code of 1928, §§ 3732, 
3836).—U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Alfalfa 
Seed & Lumber Co., 297 Pacific reporter 862, Ariz. 

Teachers 

By becoming a member of a school committee, 
a dismissed teacher became ineligible to be a 
teacher in the same city (G. L. c. 71, §52.— 
Clifford v. School Committee of Lynn, 175 North- 
eastern reporter 634, Mass. 
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625 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


Also manufacturers of: Circle A Rolling Partitions, School Wardrobes, Stee’ 
or Wood Portable Bleachers, Permanent or Portable Steel Grandstands 


A FOLDING PARTITIONS 


: Snap 


A school teacher employed by a common-school 
district is an employee, not an officer (N. Dak. 
complete laws of 1913, §§ 1173-1175, 1177-1179, 
1182, 1183).—Mootz v. Belyea, 236 Northwestern 
reporter 358, N. Dak. 

The relationship between a school teacher and 
a school board is contractual only (N. Dak. com- 
plete laws of 1913, §§ 1173-1175, 1177-1179, 
1182, 1183) —Mootz v. Belyea, 236 Northwestern 
reporter 358, N. Dak. 

A school board’s formal approval of the pre- 
vious formal employment of a teacher constitutes 
a ratification of employment.—Beckman v. Belyea, 
236 Northwestern reporter 361, N. Dak. 

A statute providing a county normal-school 
board shall have charge and control of all matters 
pertaining to the organization, equipment, and 
maintenance of such schools gives the board 
authority to hire a principal (Wis. statutes of 
1927, §§41, 37, 41-42)—State v. Langlade 
County, 236 Northwestern reporter 125, Wis. 

A contract employing a public-school teacher 
must be mutual, certain, and definite in its terms, 
and free from fraud and illegality—Spence v. 
School Dist. No. 3 of Arthur County, 236 North- 
western reporter 145, Nebr. 

Except as controlled by the statute, the validity 
of a contract employing a public-school teacher is 
governed by the rules relating to contracts gen- 
erally—Spence v. School Dist. No. 3 of Arthur 
County, 236 Northwestern reporter 145, Nebr. 

A teacher’s false representation concerning the 
term of a certificate with knowledge of its falsity 
and intent to induce employment constitutes fraud, 
vitiating the contract of employment.—Spence v. 
School Dist. No. 3 of Arthur County, 236 North- 
western reporter 145, Nebr. 

A high school was not entitled in determining 
the per-capita maintenance cost for tuition pur- 
poses to include insurance premiums at a higher 
rate than actually paid (Smith-Hurd revised stat- 
utes of 1925, c. 122, § 104).—Board of Education 
of Earlville Non-High School Dist. of La Salle 
County, 175 Northeastern reporter 810, 343 IIl 
App. 200. 
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... Speed school work with signals ....xo mater what the 


message ... or how far the distance... Graybar signals are equal to any interior communication need in 


a school. They save time for principals .. . for teachers .. . as well as energy that would be wasted in unneces- 


. SSSSES=[[===E _ =z 
sary footsteps. All school work speeds up. Let us tell you what Graybar ( Tayb aR 
IN 76 


. . . 7 
signals can do for your school organization. Here’s a coupon for a starter! eeeteée eeeNetees eeecus 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING, N. Y¥.- 


| GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
| Gentlemen: — Please send us more information about the following Graybar electrical products for Schools: 


1 Signal Systems 0 Interphones 0 Lighting Equipment 0) Public Address Systems 
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Albany Boston Buffalo Charlotte 
Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit 
Hartford Houston Indianapolis 
Los Angeles Mineola, L.I. Newark 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
San Francisco St.Louis Shreveport 


"hg ~ age often the cause of serious accidents. 
When ‘‘curiosity’’ commands, children will fol- 
low. Even across dangerous highways. 


Curiosity cannot be controlled, but children can 
be kept within the bounds of safety. 


An Anchor Fence is truly the Guardian of a piay- 
ground: with an Anchor Fence racing feet are kept 
within its boundaries and safety is enforced. 


An Anchor Fence Represent- 
ative is located near you. Just 
phone or write and his serv- 
ices will be placed at your 
disposal.Or,send for a catalog. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
Eastern Avenue and Kane Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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HOLOPHANE 
FILTERLITES 


In classrooms equipped with the Filterlite the 
student has plenty of soft, well diffused light on 
his work, and it is distributed so evenly that no 
matter where he sits he is able to study without 
eyestrain. There are no sharp patches of light on 
the ceiling, and no fixture shadows. He can gaze 
directly at the Filterlite without discomfort, and 
resume work instantly, for the brightness of the 
unit itself is practically the same as the soft light 
which surrounds it. 


HOLOPHANE ‘ut } COMPANY, Inc. 
342 Madison Ave. ay New York City 


Works, Newark, Ohio 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco Toronto 














For Schools 
With a Limited Budget for Seats 


The Type E 
Wayne Steel Sectional Grandstand 


HE latest development of the pioneers in 

the design and construction of portable steel 
grandstands. A safe, compact, sturdy and com- 
fortable grandstand coming within the price range 
of those having small appropriations. 


Get Ready for your Fall Games. 
Write now for Catalog and Prices. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Originators and Largest Manufacturers of 
Portable Steel Stands 


WAYNE, PENNA. 
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‘teachers’ an 
64 dministration 


ONEIDA SOLVES TEACHER-EMPLOY MENT 
PROBLEMS 


The school board of Oneida, N. Y., has adopted 
rules governing the employment of married women 
teachers. Under the rules, it will be the policy of 
the board that: 

1. Until further notice, no married woman will 
be appointed to a regular position in the schools. 

2. Married women who are at present employed 
in their probationary term will not be dismissed 
by reason of marriage, but will be ineligible for 
permanent appointment. 

3. Women teachers who marry hereafter while 
employed in their probationary term will not be 
retained beyond the school year during which or 
prior to which they have been married. 

The term “married woman” is understood to 
mean a woman who has a husband legally respon- 
sible for her support. 

The school board has also adopted a plan of 
rewarding teachers who complete advanced train- 
ing during the school year 1931-32. The plan lays 
down methods of obtaining credits and of earning 
bonuses for work completed. It reads as follows: 

1. For the first 6 credit hours beyond the basic 
training required for the position, obtained by 
method “a” as described below, the teacher will 
receive a temporary bonus of $50; by method 
“3, O28. 

2. After obtaining the second 6 hours by method 
“a” he will receive a permanent annual increment 
of $50; by method “b” an increment of $25. 

3. For the third 6 hours he will receive a bonus 
of $50 for method “a” and $25 for method “db.” 

4. For an advanced degree indicating the com- 
pletion of a year’s work beyond the required basic 
training he will receive an increment to bring his 
salary $100 higher than the basic salary and service 
increments. 
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Will you Save a Cent 


And see a perfectly good textbook 


wear out twice as soon as it should? 
Or Will you buy 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


and Double the Lives of your books? 


More Schools are using these Covers than ever before. 


Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


5. For additional work a bonus will be paid on 
the basis of $50 and $25 for methods “a” and “b” 
respectively. 

6. For the present the increments mentioned 
will be applicable only to members of the staff 
whose salaries are less than $3,000 and will be 
retroactive with respect to credit for work done 
so far as accurate records may be had. The bonuses 
will be applicable to all members and shall not be 
retroactive. 

7. All work for which credit is given must be 
approved by the superintendent of schools. 

Recognized Methods of Obtaining Credit 

a) Resident courses (in summer or during the 
academic year) at an advanced institution. 

b) Extension courses taught in the teacher’s own 
city or neighborhood by instructors sent from the 
advanced institution. 

c) In case of a combination of methods, if half 
or more of the work was done by method “a,” the 
unit as a whole may be so rated. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


4 The board of education of Hamilton, Ohio, has 
decreed that married women teachers shall not be 
employed. In comment on the action the Hamil- 
ton Press says: “The action of the school board in 
this matter seems to meet with general approval 
on the part of the public. And especially so at 
this time when there is so much unemployment. 
Many can’t see it that husband and wife should 
both hold good positions when in many families 
none are employed, nor can the husband find em- 
ployment of any kind. Then just on general prin- 
ciples, many think it isn’t proper that the wife go 
out and work where there is a good, big, healthy 
man hanging around, able to go out, and who ought 
to be willing to make a living and provide for 
both.” 

4 Massillon, Ohio. The school board has ordered 
a 5-per-cent reduction in the salaries of all teach- 
ers, effective with the new school term in Sep- 
tember. Contracts have been issued to teachers 
on a monthly basis, with eight months as the mini- 
mum, and ten months as the maximum. Under 
the plan, teachers who have reached the maximum 





Springfield, Massachusetts 


in the salary schedule are to receive a reduction 
of 5 per cent on the salary they received during 
the past term. Those who have not reached the 
maximum will receive a 5-per-cent reduction of 
their salary after they are given the regular in- 
crease provided in the schedule. The reductions 
are estimated to reach a total of $18,500. 

4 Fall River, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a resolution, creating a preferred list of 
recently dismissed teachers, who will be given 
preferment in employment in the future. The 
group includes teachers in the classes of 1922 to 
1926 who were dismissed from the service for 
economy reasons. They will be given preference 
in all substitute work and will be appointed 
wherever any vacancy arises. 

4 Egg Harbor City, N. J. Despite the economic 
depression, the school board has adopted the policy 
of continuing its salary schedule. The salaries of 
the teachers for 1931-32 have been increased ac- 
cording to the schedule followed in past years. 
All of the teachers have taken advantage of the 
opportunity for growth in service. Since July 1, 
1930, all of 90 per cent of the teachers have at- 
tended either a summer school or have taken an 
extension course pertaining to the subject they 
teach in the schools. 

¢ Butte, Mont. The school board has adopted a 
new rule governing the employment of members 
of the teaching staff. Under the rule, when a 
vacancy in the teaching staff occurs, the super- 
intendent is required to recommend appointments 
from the list of applicants in the order in which 
the application has been made “if in his judgment 
no other teacher of later date filing application 
is better qualified to fill the vacancy.” In order 
to maintain their seniority in filing, each applicant 
must renew her application on or before the 
fifteenth of April of each year. 

The new rule provides that all substitute teach- 
ers must have had at least two years of experience 
and they are to be appointed from the eligible 
list. The rule of seniority does not apply to the 
present teaching staff. 

¢ Battle Creek, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a resolution, limiting the number of days’ 
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Beaver Falls High School 
Beaver Falls. Pa. 


Carlisle & Sherrer, 


Acchitects 


Automatic stream control and 
patented two-stream projector, 
distinguishing features of all 
Halsey Taylor fountains. 
Special models can be fur- 
nished with the orifice of pro- 
jector above the overflow line 
of rece ptor to meet requirements 
of the American Public Health 


Association. 


Speci for ti 


a 


HE modern architect realizes the need for sanitation as well as light and air for school building 





Se 


HUGH SCHOOL 









efficiency. In line with this vital need, the specification of Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains 


means more than an assurance of health«safe installation, it means a freedom from annoying service 


ing troubles after installation. Patented features make these fountains the ideal school specification! 


.+» The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio. 


HALSEY TAYLOR _Ovinking Fundains 





absence with pay to 10 a year, instead of 5, 
as formerly. The unused days will become accumu- 
lative for a period of not more than 60 days. 

¢ Providence, R. I. The school board has re- 
appointed the teaching staff at the same salaries 
as last year. The automatic raise, which would 
have amounted to $4,000, has been suspended for 
the period of one year. 

4 Paterson, N. J. The school board has taken 
steps to prepare new rules covering substitute 
teachers. In the future, all teachers on the sub- 
stitute list will be required to pass an examination. 
In the past, temporary substitutes were named on 
the basis of their scholastic qualifications. 

4 Detroit, Mich. The school board has revised 
its by-laws to provide for the retirement of all 
employees at the age of 70 years. It is provided 
that employees who have reached the age of 70 
may remain one more year in service by passing 
physical examinations. The retirement of each 
teacher will be automatic at the end of the year 
in which the employee’s birthday occurs. 

4 Dayton, Ky. A forced retrenchment in next 
year’s budget has caused a reduction in the teach- 
ing staff and made it necessary to place additional 
duties on the retained teachers. It is believed that 
a proper assignment of the present staff will ob- 
viate any additional hardship on the part of the 
teachers. 

4 The court of appeals at Frankfort, Ky., has 
ruled that county boards of education must accept 
the recommendations of subdistrict trustees in the 
employment of teachers, even though their recom- 
mendation is contrary to a board resolution. In 
rendering the ruling, the court refused to dissolve 
an injunction obtained by two teachers to compel 
the county board of Estill county to employ them 
as teachers upon the recommendation of the sub- 
district trustees. 

¢ Norwood, Ohio. The school board has an- 
nounced that it will stand firm on the recent res- 
olution, which provides that no new teacher will 
be employed after reaching the age of 60. The 
purpose of the rule is to make openings for the 
younger teachers who have completed their course 





of study and are awaiting an opportunity to enter 
the profession. 

¢ Chicago, Ill. Two hundred payless teachers, 
carrying banners, marched down Michigan Avenue 
on July 2, and sought admission to Governor 
Emmerson’s conference with 50 leading business 
men, who were considering the Cook county and 
Illinois tax crisis. While the great body of march- 
ers did not get beyond the entrance to the hotel 
where the meeting was held, two of the teachers 
representing the teachers’ union succeeded in get- 
ting into the conference where they presented their 
demands for the payment of the teachers. 

4 Lexington, Ky. The school board has adopted 
new rules governing the teachers. Candidates for 
teaching positions, including kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, and high schools, must hold a bachelor’s de- 
gree given by an accredited four-year college in 
order to receive appointment. All new teachers 
must pass a physical examination, and teachers in 
service will be required to pass a similar examina- 
tion once every three years. The school board has 
set 70 years as the age of retirement, and 50 years 
the age limit for new appointees. 

4 Rocky River, Ohio. The school board has an- 
nounced that it will shortly pay back salaries for 
teachers which amount to approximately $7,000. 
The proposal affects 60 teachers who had not re- 
ceived pay for the past seven months. The situa- 
tion was brought about by the depression and the 
tax delinquencies which have run unusually high. 

4 Lakewood, Ohio. Contracts of teachers for the 
next school year, in which they agreed to accept 
a cut of 3 per cent, have been, in most instances, 
returned to the school board and it is expected 
that the 397 teaching positions will be filled. All 
employees of the schools were subject to the wage 
reduction, but the automatic $100 annual pay in- 
creases were retained in effect. 

4 Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has dis- 
continued the cumulative sick leave for teachers, 
effective with July 1. 

¢ New York, N. Y. The teachers’ board of re- 
tirement has applied to all teachers the recent 
amendment to the retirement law, which limits the 


pension of a member retiring with less than twenty 
years of city service to 1 per cent of his average 
salary for each year of service. 

The amendment was intended to correct an ex- 
isting condition and all further retirements will 
be calculated on the basis of the new amendment. 
It is believed that an interpretation of the act as 
affecting all teachers in service will require changes 
in rates and additional work. 

¢ Norwood, Ohio. Six teachers have been retired 
from the teaching service because of having 
reached the retirement age limit. Under the rules 
of the school board, teachers reaching the age of 
60 years are eligible for retirement. 


4 Portland, Oreg. The school board has adopted 
a rule that members of the teaching staff of the 
local schools must live within the city limits. As 
a result of the rule, 68 employees of the school 
district, living outside the city, will be compelled 
to move into the city or give good reasons why 
the change is not possible. 

4 Maquoketa, Iowa. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $55,000 for the next school 
year, which includes general and _ schoolhouse 
funds. 


NORFOLK SCHOOLS BROADCAST 


Norfolk, Nebr. During the past year the school 
system broadcasted a half-hour radio program once 
each week. Each program was sponsored by the 
board of education and was conducted with the 
codperation of Station WJAG, of Norfolk. The 
programs were given each Wednesday morning 
from 9:00 to 9:30 a.m., and consisted of talent 
made up from the junior college for one week and 
the high school for the next. The two depart- 
ments furnished the material for the program on 
alternate weeks, but school news and publicity of 
the school system were broadcasted between the 
numbers. The programs were intended to give the 
pupils an opportunity to appear before the radio, 
and to afford a means of publicity in keeping the 
work of the different departments before the school 
patrons and the general public. 
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Where the 








Deadly Legions Gather He 
Fights Your Battle 


Every school, industrial plant, hospital, 
public building and similar place where 
humans gather is a potential rallying 
ground for the unseen legions of man- 
kind’s greatest enemy. 


¥ Sy 
nt 


Wherever sanitation may be an acute problem, the 

Clow Soldier of Sanitation is your logical ally. Call 

him in. With his long experience and bis complete line 
& exp 


of specialized fixtures he naturally ts, and can afford 
to be, unbiased in his ideas. This is George Wetss 


Highland Park, Ill.-— Northern Illinets Territory 





To “defeat” the germs that make up this 
army—and to lower the costs through-the-years 
—through proper plumbing facilities, has 
been the job of the Clow Sanitation Sol- 
dier since 1878. 

It was a Clow Man who was called into 
a prominent Southern city when Typhoid 
had all but won the battle. 

It was a Clow Man who was drafted into 
Cuba as an important ally against the 
deadly legions of Malaria. 

Today these Clow Soldiers of Sanitation 
carry on, less spectacularly, but even more 
scientifically and effectively. They have 


developed the Clow-Madden Automatic 
Closet for schools and public places. They 
have given us the sanitary drinking 
fountain. And they have developed a 
wide variety of fixtures to meet special and 
dangerous sanitary conditions. 


52 years of experience in the battle against 
pollution, ill-health, and saineaihas 
give the Clow Soldiers unmatched knowl- 
edge of mass plumbing needs. 


The largest line of specialized fixtures, 
carefully built, help them help you to meet 
any requirement no matter how spe- 
cialized or acute. 





CHICAGO 
PREFERRED FOR EXACTING PLUMBING SINCE 1878 


Consult your architect 





sain | 
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THE WICHITA SCHOOLS SURVEY 


The taxes and taxation committee of the local 
chamber of commerce at Wichita, Kans., has pre- 
sented a report of the public-schools survey, in 
which it commends the public-school system in 
the highest terms and refutes the attacks directed 
with malicious intent at the board of education. 
The committee, in its report, recommends a re- 
duction in the cost of operation and general re- 
adjustments to conform with business conditions 
at present existent. 

In its findings, the committee states that the 
Wichita school system has not broken down as had 
been charged by certain individuals; that the 
board of education is not guilty of carrying over- 
drafts; that the school board is competent; that 
educational facilities in Wichita are of the highest 
class and should not be curtailed in any manner; 
and that any further investigation of the school 
system should be constructive. 

While the report is a sweeping condemnation 
of the unfair attacks on the city schools, it offers 
many suggestions for reduction of the tax burden, 
as well as for further progress in education in 
Wichita. 

The committee found that the cost of the 
schools is not excessive; that Wichita educational 
costs compare favorably with other schools in 
cities of the same size; that the board of educa- 
tion has not unlawfully created indebtedness; that 
a change should be made in the fiscal school year 
to avoid borrowing money until tax money is avail- 
able; and that every economy practiced by other 
businesses should be rigidly observed by the board 
of education. 

The committee concluded its report with the 
following recommendations, based on the facts 
and figures which the weeks of investigation dis- 
closed : 

The committee feels that a reduction in the 
total cost of education is imperative, for only by 
such means can the present tax burden be reduced. 
This reduction should come where. it will do the 
least possible injury to the present fine school 


system and calls for constructive action by the 
board, aided by disinterested and able experts. 
It may be that some activities regarded as useful 
and even important may be curtailed or eliminated. 
In times of economic depression the individual 
finds ways to lessen his expenditures and many 
things regarded as indispensable assume new 
aspects under changed conditions. 

The committee feels that the present board of 
education is competent to deal with the problems 
presented to it when the fundamental facts upon 
which their solution must depend are gathered and 
analyzed. If public sentiment demands that the 
cost of public education be decreased, then the 
committee feels that the present board can and is 
willing to do so. The committee feels that in order 
that such a decrease may be accomplished with- 
out injury to the cause of education, some expert 
advice is necessary as to ways and means for 
lessening the expense. 

The committee pointed out that substantial 
economies might be effected without any curtail- 
ment of present activities through the employ- 
ment of a business manager. The experience of 
cities under the city-manager plan furnishes the 
criterion by which that conclusion is reached, 
rather than any examination into the details of the 
present or past conduct of the business affairs of 
the board of education. 

Divorcing city politics from city business has 
been uniformly wholesome, and while the com- 
parison is by no means exact, it is believed that a 
divorcing of the board from its purely business 
functions cannot help but be beneficial. The board 
should supervise both activities and is believed to 
be capable to do so. 

It is not believed by the committee that there 
should be any expansion of educational activities 
at the present time. A comparison of the activi- 
ties of the board with those of the average business 
in this respect becomes somewhat inaccurate; un- 
like the average business, the demands on the 
board are increasing and those demands must be 
supplied. The committee feels that the time calls 
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t less expense! 


Ko-REX Liquid Scrubbing Com- 
pound will make floors gleam and 
sparkle with cleanliness—with less 
labor and expense. It will not harm 
floors, is easy to use and economical. 
Whatever type of floor you have, Tile, 
Marble, Terrazzo, Mosaic, Asphalt 
Tile, Linoleum, Cork, Rubber or 
Magnesite, there is just the right 
scrubbing compound in the Hunting- 
ton line. 
you have and ask for samples. 


The SILENT HUNTINGTON 


Tell us the kind of floors 


Scrubbing and Polishing Machine 


A practically noiseless, single disc machine that 
is unusually efficient and easy to use for both 
scrubbing and polishing. Sold outright or leased 
to users of our products on an extremely liberal 
plan. Ask about it. 


The HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Huntington, Ind. 


Canadian Office and Warehouse, 36 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario 


— 


_— 
HUNTINGTO 


LABORATORIES 
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for the adoption of such expedients as are avail- 
able to supply this increasing demand in such a 
satisfactory manner as is consistent both with the 
welfare of the child and the taxpayer. 

Where an expenditure is necessary, it should be 
cheerfully and quickly made. Thought should be 
given to the methods of financing such expendi- 
tures so as to lighten and distribute the burden. 
Reasonable means are at hand for avoiding an 
expenditure, the committee believes they should 
be adopted even if in their nature temporary. 

No information has been placed before the com- 
mittee that would lead it to believe that there 
has been any unique factor bringing about any 
material increase affecting the cost of any given 
educational activity throughout the country in 
general during the period in question. If upon 
expert analysis any items appear to be out of pro- 
portion, it seems obvious that means should be 
sought for reducing those items of cost. If the 
cost is too high, it should be lowered. If it is not 
too high, means for a reduction must be sought 
elsewhere. 

The committee believes that the present situa- 
tion calls for public service of the highest order. 
The problem is not unique to Wichita, but is na- 
tion-wide, and it is the hope and belief of the 
committee that Wichita will assume a position of 
leadership in its solution. 

The report is signed by the members of the 
subcommittee, consisting of Mr. R. E. Black, Mr. 
T. E. Elcock, Dr. J. L. Evans, Mr. A. J. Henson, 
Dr. H. W. Horn, Mr. E. F. Johnston, and Mr. E. 
A. Little. 


¢ Hamilton, Ohio. Under a new rule of the school 
board, married women teachers will no longer be 
employed in the local schools. Women teachers 
who are already married and who are in the em- 
ploy of the local schools, are not affected by the 
rule. 


4 Wooster, Ohio. The school board has voted 


not to employ married women as teachers. Seven 
teachers failed to obtain appointments this year as 
a result of the rule. 
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DISCIPLINE 


veer \ ondalisnt 


but Whale-bone-ite 





ENIUS for destruction will 
G out. Equipment that can 
be destroyed seems to invite it. 
Of no school equipment is this 
more true than of toilet seats. Or- 
dinary seats invite abuse in one 
of the best places in the world 
to teach ideal sanitary cleanli- 
ness and respect for property. 


Have an inspection made. Have 
every toilet seat in the school 
looked at by the janitor. Get a 
report on their condition. Has 
the finish worn off? Are they 
cracked or split? Are the hinges 
corroded? Cracked seats and 
corroded hinges gather dirt and 
breed germs. Get rid of old- 
fashioned, worn-out, unsightly 
seats and install handsome, new 
Whale-bone-ite Seats in their 
place. 


will 


Whale-bone-ite always looks 
new, clean and inviting. It 
keeps its beautiful appearance 
forever. Once installed, Whale- 
bone-ite never has to be re- 
placed. It is guaranteed for 
the life of the building, end- 
ing replacement expense once 
for all. 


Send Coupon for New Book 
“Install Them Once 
They Last Forever” 


In order to have proper toilet 
seats in present buildings or 
new schools, get the complete 
story of Whale-bone-ite Seats 
as told in this new book. No 
cost or obligation. Send coupon 
today.Address, The Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co., Dept. 
BB4, 623-633 So. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 











WHALE-BONE-ITE CROSS-SECTION 


In this cross-section note the cross- 
grain, laminated construction, ex- 
clusive with Brunswick, that gives 
Whale-bone-ite a super-strength 
that defies time and abuse. It is the 
only construction that combines 
unbreakable strength with neces- 
sary lightness and sanitary qualities. 


Jet-black, glass-smooth and dia- 
mond-hard, Whale-bone-ite beauty 
never wears off seat or hinge. No 
exposed hinges to corrode, to col- 
lect dirt or need polishing. No 
cracks to harbor dirt and germs. 
Easy to keep clean with minimum 
effort. Non-inflammable. With all 
these advantages Whale-bone-ite 
costs no more than the cheapest 
moulded composition seat made. 





The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


LAMINATED 


WHALE- BONE-ITE 


| TOILET SEATS 


Dept. BB 4, 623-633 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without cost or obligation a copy 
of your new book that gives the complete story of Whale- 
bone-ite Seats. 


Name............ 
Name of School 
Street 


City State 





IT TAKES A WHALE OF 


A SEAT TO STAND 


PUBLIC TOILET ABUSE 
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For Simplified School Sanitation. ......... 
THE SOLAR SYSTEM of Waste Disposal 





locher~rooms 
playgrounds 


workshops 
offices 








NE of the important duties of educators is = 

to teach students the habit of cleanliness. | a 

It is the school executives’ opportunity to 
train the pupils at a time when habits that will re- 
main with them the rest of their lives, are being 
formed. Naturally each school system is interested 
in training students properly and instilling in them 
habits of cleanliness, which will work out to their 
own advantage as well as to the advantage of others, 
with whom they will be in contact in later years. 


The Solar receptacle is a quality product, built 
primarily to encourage cleanliness and sanitation. 
Receptacles always in evidence throughout the school 
building are an invitation to keep the surroundings 
Students are fascinated with the gravity 
swinging top of the individual receptacle, which 


clean. 





ee=THE SOLAR-STURGES MEG. CO., 





{OF WASTE DISPOSAL ) 


Trade Mark 
© 1931 





laboratories 
classrooms 


lavatories 
corridors 








opens and shuts with effortless ease. You will be 
<) interested to know the cost of the Solar System of 
Sanitation is quite low and the upkeep is considerably 
less, while the results gained in cleanliness through- 
out the school building are really amazing. 


May we suggest that before making your final 
requisition for your equipment and supplies you send 
us a plan of your school and let our engineers sug- 
gest what the Solar System can do for you. We shall 
be pleased to indicate where receptacles should be 
placed to secure the best results and will be glad to 
quote a price on the entire cost of installation. Bear 
in mind that there is no obligation. 


Write now to secure installation and delivery be- 
fore the opening of the Fall term. 





MELROSE PARK 
ILLINOIS 
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# The school board of Dayton, Ky., has reorgan- 
ized for the school year 1931-32, with the election of 
Mr. ALBErT Vorz as president, Mr. STANLEY DAUGHE- 
TEE as vice-president, Mr. Harry Koenic as secretary, 
Mr. ALrrep SEAR as treasurer, and Mr. CHARLES 
YUNGBLUT as attorney. Mr. CLlarENCE WINTERS was 
elected as a new member of the board. The holdover 
members are Mr. ALBERT Vorz, Mr. WILLIAM WHAR- 
TON, and Mr. STANLEY DAUGHETEE. 


@ Mr. Harry V. MEISSNER, nonpartisan member of 
the school board of Milwaukee, Wis., was elected 
president of the board on July 7. Mr. Meissner suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Elizabeth M. Meehan. Mr. W. F. Buecn, 
a Socialist, was elected to fill a vacancy on the board. 

@ Mr. Frank H. Scuape has been reélected as 
president of the school board of Cudahy, Wis. Mr. 
At Dement was elected vice-president, and Mr. 
JosepH Herrron secretary. Mr. Georce Kocn and 
Mr. Witt1Am LAWLER were the two new members 
who took their seats for the first time. 

4 A testimonial dinner was given on June 28 to 
Mr. RicHarp W. Boot, who had completed 35 years 
of service as a member of the board of education, 
Nutley, N. J. Mr. Booth, who had served as presi- 
dent for 19 years, has been retained as a member of 
the board. A humidor was presented to Mr. Booth 
and flowers to his wife. 

@ Mr. E. J. Miter has been elected secretary of 
the school board at DeWitt, Iowa, to succeed O. L. 
Bates. 

4 Mr. G. A. Kip has been reélected as secretary 
of the school board at Oelwein, Iowa. 

4 Miss HELEN AHLSCHLAGER has been elected secre- 
tary of the school board at Muscatine, Iowa. 

@ Mr. W. A. Lane has been reélected secretary of 
the east side school board at Waterloo, Iowa. 

@ Mr. H. C. Roserts has been reélected as secre- 
tary and business manager for the board of education 
at Sioux City, Iowa. 

4 Mr. L. M. Harnes has assumed charge of the 
business affairs of the St. Joseph, Mo., board of educa- 
tion. He succeeds Mr. A. L. Loving. 

@ Mr. H. S. VANDEREN has been reélected as busi- 
ness manager of the board of education at Nashville, 


Tenn. Mr. VanDeren has been connected with the 
Nashville school system for 33 years and has been 
business manager since 1912. 


@ Mr. L. W. Power, a member of the board of 
education of Kenosha, Wis., since 1920, has been re- 
élected for his eleventh term. 

¢ Supt. O. W. Davis, of Dayton, Ky., has been 
reélected for a four-year term. 


@ Supt. C. T. Stone, of Long Branch, N. J., has 
been reélected for a five-year term. 

# Dr. F. E. Harsoman has been elected principal 
of the senior high school at Nutley, N. J. Mr. J. H. 
SNYDER has been appointed principal of the junior 
high school. 

@ Mr. Davi H. Stewart has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Beaver, Pa. 

¢ Dr. Don L. Essex has been appointed assistant 
in the Division of School Buildings and Grounds of 
the New York State Education Department. Dr. Essex 
assumed his duties about the middle of June. 

Dr. Essex is the author of a recent book on The 
Pay as You Go Versus the Bonding Plan for Financ- 
ing School Buildings. 

Dr. H. J. DAveNpPorT, 70, author of textbooks and 
professor of economics at the University of Southern 
California, died at Los Angeles on June 18. Dr. 
Davenport was an executive in the Lincoln, Nebr., 
school system 30 years ago and was formerly con- 
nected with the faculties of Chicago University, 
Missouri University, Cornell, and Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 

4 Supt. W. W. Meyer, of Harvard, IIl., has been 
reélected for a three-year term. 

4 Mr. F. C. Gmmour, of Mingo, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Newton. 

4 Supt. J. D. Farts, of Ashland, W. Va., has been 
reélected for a four-year term. 

4 Supt. C. T. Stone, of Long Branch, N. J., has 
been reélected for a five-year term. 

4 Supt. H. H. Sanps, of Haydenville, Ohio, has 
been reélected for a three-year term. 

4 Mr. D. E. Stewart has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Ravenna, Ohio. 

4 Mr. H. W. Leecn, of Perry, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Odessa. 

4 Supt. L. O. Lite, of Bolivar, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Neosho, to succeed 
N. E. Viles. 

4 Mr. P. S. Ammon, of Upsala, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Litchfield. 


# Mr. E. R. Apams, of Tarkio, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Chillicothe. 

4 Supt. Irvinc Munson, of Momence, IIl., has 
been reélected to serve another year at the same salary. 
Mr. Munson is entering upon his twelfth year as 
superintendent. 

#4 Dr. C. H. THompson and Mrs. THEoporA V. 
Gott, who had served for many years on the school 
board at Goshen, N. Y., have recently resigned. Dr. 
Thompson had been a member of the board for eleven 
years, and Mrs. Gott for the past eight years. 

@ Mr. C. H. Grirrey, of Adrian, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lancaster, Ohio, 
for a term of three years. 

¢ Supt. R. M. Garrison, of Belleville, Ill., has been 
reélected for another year. 

#4 Mr. Joun S. ALAN, superintendent of schools at 
Salem, Ohio, died at a local hospital on July 4, of a 
cerebral hemorrhage superinduced by the excessive 
heat. Superintendent Alan was one of the outstanding 
schoolmen of Ohio and was president of the Columbian 
County Schoolmasters’ Club. He was a graduate of 
Thiel and Wooster Colleges and enjoyed a wide ex- 
perience in school administrative work. He had been 
superintendent at Salem since 1913. 

@ Mr. Kermit DaucuHerty has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 

4 Mr. G. E. DEWotrF has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Downers Grove, IIl. 

4 Mr. C. L. McKim, of Antwerp, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Hennepin. 

4 Mr. A. L. Burnuam has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Scottsbluff, Nebr. 

4 Mr. Geratp Impopy, of Buffalo, Iowa, has been 
elected principal of the high school at Monmouth, IIl. 

4 Mr. J. L. Larsen, of Dunkerton, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Grundy Center. 

4 Mr. W. A. Boettecuer, of Herman, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Curryville. 

4 Mr. W. L. Morcan has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Gallatin, Mo., to succeed L. M. 
Hosman. 

4 Mr. R. C. Fintey has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Hiawatha, Kans., to succeed the late C. 
E. Waterson. 

4 Mr. Cuartes B. Boyer, superintendent of schools 
of Atlantic City, N. J., for the past 27 years, retired 
on August 1, after completing 41 years in the service 
of the Atlantic City schools. The school board of 
Atlantic City, in accepting Mr. Boyer’s resignation, 
adopted resolutions of appreciation and respect, and 
appointed Mr. Boyer as superintendent emeritus. 
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The Royal Automatic 
seat-operating valve delivers 
a full, positive flush and not 
one drop more. With this valve 
no bowl stands unflushed, yet 
no water is wasted. 





SLOAN 
Flush Valves 








The first choice of school authorities 


In the nation’s finest schools the majority 
of flush valve installations are Sloan. 

This preference is easily understood. The 
Sloan Valve Company has been making flush valves— and 
flush valves only —for twenty-five years. A quarter century 
of specialization has established a reputation for dependable, 
unfailing service which is unequalled in the flush valve field. 

In addition, the Sloan line includes hand- 
operated and automatic seat-operated flush valves of all 
types, either exposed or concealed. Thus every school 
requirement is provided for, whether floor or wall outlet 
closets, urinals or slop sinks. For maximum water sav- 
ings, valves with a measured flush are available for cold 
water showers and lavatories. 

Offering leadership in quality, reliability 
and variety to suit every purpose, it is natural that Sloan 


Flush Valves should be the first choice of school authorities. 


SLOAN VALVE CO. 


Manufacturers of Flush Valves Exclusively for Every Requirement 


CHICAGO 


and principal 
cities throughout 
the world 
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1916 Broadway 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Awning Type W. indows 
Excel For Schools 


Donovan Universal 


Awning Type Windows 


are hygienically correct. Specially adapt- 

able for the modern needs of school build- 

Recommended and in wide use to 

meet lighting and ventilating require- 

ments. Sturdy, attractive and economical. 
Complete information sent on request 


Universal Window Company 


Hawthorne School, 
Beverly Hills, California. 
Arch. Ralph C. Flewellin 
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HIGHER EDUCATION HAS REMARKABLE 
GROWTH IN DECADE 

College and university education has shown a 
remarkable growth in the United States in the 
past ten years, both as to enrollment, variety of 
courses offered, income and property, according 
to Mr. W. C. John, Associate Specialist in Gradu- 
ate Education, who has completed a survey for 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

The preparation of young men and women in 
the universities and colleges for the numerous 
activities and responsibilities that engross the lives 
of the American people has become one of the 
major enterprises of the country. This is evidenced 
not only by the remarkable growth in the number 
and size of higher educational institutions but also 
by the increasing seriousness of effort being made 
by these institutions to improve the quality of 
their product. 

For the 25 years preceding the world war the 
number of colleges and universities remained prac- 
tically constant. In 1916-17, the number report- 
ing was 662, including 82 junior colleges. In fact, 
during the 25-year period there had been a slight 
decline in the number of colleges and universities, 
and even by 1920 the total number had reached 
only 670. But, in 1926, the number had increased 
to 975, and in 1928 to 1,076, an increase of 107 
institutions for the biennium and 412 for the nine- 
year period. 

The growth of the student body has also been 
great. In 1920, the enrollment, excluding prepara- 
tory students, reached a total of 462,445; in 1926, 
the number reached 767,163; and in 1928, there 
were 868,793, an increase of 65.9 per cent and 88 
per cent over the enrollment for 1920. The en- 
rollment in 1928 was 8.8 per cent greater than 
that for 1926. 








The total income for the 1.076 institutions re- 
porting in 1928 was $546,674,266. Excluding ad- 
ditions to endowment, the income was $496,529.- 
309. The total income for 975 institutions in 1926 
was $479.774.664, and excluding additions to en- 
dowment it was $407.400,056. In 1920. the total 
income for the 670 institutions was $240.141,994, 
and excluding additions to endowment it was 
$189,235,242 

The total value of property for the 1.076 in- 
stitutions in 1928 was estimated at $2.413.748,.981: 
in 1926, it was $2.334.307.421; and in 1920 it was 
$1,257,614.739. 

The value of all property, including productive 
endowment funds, in publicly controlled colleges 
and universities in 1921-22 was $360,184.477; in 
1927-28 it was $664.290.782, or an increase in six 
years of 84 per cent. The value of productive 
endowment funds of publicly controlled colleges 
and universities in 1927-28 was $110.505,241, or 
an increase of 47 per cent. The value of these 
funds in privately controlled colleges and univer- 
sities in 1927-28 was $1.039,607,010. or an in- 
crease of 67 per cent. 

Of the total property value in 1927-28, public 
institutions owned 24 per cent. the private 76 per 
cent: of total value of productive endowments the 
public institutions owned 10 per cent, and the 
private 90 per cent; of the total property value, 
excluding endowments. the public institutions pos- 
sessed 33 per cent and the private 67 per cent. 
In 1928, there were 22 publicly controlled uni- 
versities and colleges and 162 privately controlled 
institutions reporting endowment or productive 


funds valued at $1,000,000,000 or more in each 
case 


STATUS OF FREE TRANSPORTATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
More than one third of the states have enacted 
laws during the past two years, providing for the 
transportation of pupils to public schools, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school 
legislation for the U. S. Office of Education. 
The provisions enacted reveal considerable effort 


to increase school attendance, by facilitating 
school accessibility. School efficiency and economy 
seem to favor this method. Colorado has author- 
ized boards of education of all school districts to 
transport such pupils as in their opinion require 
transportation, or to pay board if transportation 
is impracticable, and permitted pupil transporta- 
tion in third-class districts upon a majority vote 
of the electors. Idaho requires districts whose 
children attend school in another district to pay 
tuition. lowa provides for state payment of tuition 
of children of employees on state or federal land. 

Kansas has authorized school boards to trans- 
port elementary and secondary pupils to schools 
maintained by other boards. Kentucky grants free 
tuition in all state secondary schools and colleges 
to every child between 16 and 21 whose parent 
died in the service of the world war. Minnesota 
authorizes school districts to pay for the trans- 
portation of elementary and high-school pupils 
who attend school in another district. New Jersey 
has increased apportionments for tuition of non- 
resident high-school and elementary pupils. 

New York has required nonhigh-school districts 
to provide necessary transportation for their quali- 
fied pupils attending high schools in another dis- 
trict and granted state aid equal to one half of the 
transportation costs. 

North Dakota provides for payment of state 
and county tuition funds to the United States 
whenever the educational responsibility of a school 
district within an Indian reservation is taken over 
by the United States. 

In 1930, South Carolina appropriated $350,000 
from the school fund for pupil transportation to 
be apportioned to counties on the basis of per 
mile, and directed the county boards of education 
to designate official routes for transportation. 


Texas recently removed the minimum tax limit 
in school districts which was required before they 
could receive state-aid reimbursement for high- 
school tuition. 

Wisconsin requires the transportation of all pu- 
pils living more than two miles from school; and 
has authorized school districts in lieu of trans- 
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Richmond Normal School, Richmond, Va., Chas. M. Robinson, 
Harwood Construction Company, General Contractors, Newport News, Va. 


Publicschoolbuildingsofthe United Statesleadthe 
world. Public officials and architects realize that school and municipal 
buildingsrepresenta publicinvestmentand mustbe built of materials that 
will endure. These buildings stand as monuments to American progress. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Flat Drawn Window Glass is specified for school 
construction by architects throughout the country because its bril- 
liance of finish and sparkle are lasting. The quality of L-O-F Glass adds 
a permanent distinction to any type of building—and materially en- 
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hances its beauty and utility. Each sheet of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
bears the distinctive L-O-F label for protection of architect and buyer. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished 
Plate Glass and Shatterproof Safety Glass; also distributors of Figured 
and Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corp. of Kingsport, 
. . . This label appears on each light of L-O- F“A™ Quality 
Glass. Printed blue for double strength and red for single strength. 


Listen to Floyd Gibbons every Sunday evening at 10:15 Eastern Daylight Time, over WJZ and associated NBC stations. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 





portation or board and lodging, to pay the tuition 
of pupils attending school in another district, when 
such attendance is convenient without transporta- 
tion. When any pupil more than four miles from 
school in his district attends school in another 
district, his home district must pay the tuition. 


SLOW PUPILS ACCELERATED WHEN 
TAUGHT IN SPECIAL GROUPS 

The department of ungraded classes of the New 
York City schools has recently completed experi- 
ments in Public School 208, Brooklyn, with special 
classes for retarded children and for those un- 
usually bright children, which have demonstrated 
the value of special instruction in small groups. 

The report points out that retarded children, 
receiving individual attention for their difficulties, 
were unable to complete three or four terms’ work 
in a year. A group of 35 bright children in the 
4B classes earned double promotion. Normal 
children with a partial or total reading disability 
improved sufficiently during the year so that they 
could take up the work of the grades in which 
they would have been if they had been promoted 
regularly. 

A study of the record cards of 874 children in 
grades 1B to 5B showed that 50 per cent had 
been promoted regularly, 30 per cent retarded, and 
20 per cent accelerated. Achievement tests given 
to 442 children showed that there were ten in each 
class who had been misplaced. At the end of the 
first term, six of these children were promoted 
from each of the reading classes, three from the 
opportunity classes, and one had failed to main- 
tain the grade. In June, 46 children were restored 
to the grades. The remainder of the class was 
promoted to a higher experimental class. Four- 
teen were promoted to the second higher class, 
and five to the third higher class, thus reducing 
the amount of their retardation. 

During the second term, a control group of 80 
children with a total or partial reading disability 
was set up at a neighboring school. The children 
of this group were not given any special instruc- 
tion in reading. At the end of the term, 61 of 
them had made no gain in reading. Several of 


QUALITY GLASS 





the others had gained less than a term. The av- 
erage gain in reading made by the 80 children in 
the experimental classes, who were paired with 
the children in the control group, was one and 
one-third terms. They made more than normal 
progress when special attention was given to their 
reading disability. 

An attempt was made to provide for the in- 
struction of superior children. A group of 35 chil- 
dren in the 4B class was doubly promoted. Dur- 
ing the first term they covered the work of the 
5A and 5B classes. During the second term, their 
curriculum was enriched by various projects. Tests 
of educational attainment proved that this group 
made an average gain of the year. 

The study was undertaken under the auspices 
of the subcommittee on Mental Hygiene of the 
Committee on Retardation, appointed last year 
by Supt. William J. O’Shea. The study was directed 
by Mrs. Edna W. McElwee, a psychologist in the 
department of ungraded classes, and was aided by 
Miss Margaret McCooey. associate superintend- 
ent, and Miss Margaret P. Rae, district superin- 
tendent, who personally supervised the experimen- 
tal classes. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

4 Richmond. Ind. A junior-high-school system 
has been established in the Riley School in Wayne 
township. Under the new plan, pupils who have 
completed the first sixth grades in the Highland 
and Pleasant View schools will take a junior-high- 
school course in the Riley School. In townships 
other than Wayne, the students will take their 
junior-high-school training of three years at the 
township high school, after completing the first 
six grades in their district schools. 

4 Harrisburg, Pa. State Supt. James N. Rule has 
recently appointed a special commission to study 
educational problems in the state. This is the 
second step in the department’s ten-year program 
of educational development. The commission has 
assigned five of its members to work with Dr. 
Rule as an advisory committee. 

4 The county board of education of Hancock 
county, Ind., has adopted rules governing the 








awarding of contracts with bus drivers. The rules 
read: 

1. Drivers must furnish 1931 chassis, with 157- 
inch wheelbase. Bodies will be furnished by the 
township. 

2. Drivers must take out insurance to the 
amount of $5,000 property damage, and $20,000 
liability. 

3. Drivers must give personal or surety bond for 
$1,000. 

4. Drivers must keeg busses clean at all times 
and protected from weather when not in use. 

5. Busses shall be used to transport school chil- 
dren only. 

6. Drivers must be of good moral character. 
They shall not use tobacco or profane language 
while children are in their cars. 

7. No women drivers will be employed. 

8. Drivers must be familiar with the terms of 
their contract and with the traffic laws. Drivers 
are responsible for the moral and physical welfare 
of the children under their care. Twenty-five 
miles an hour is the speed limit for school busses. 

The contracts with the bus drivers are awarded 
by bids and after published notice has been given. 
The contracts are let to the lowest responsible 
bidder and extend for one year, with the privilege 
of extension to four years, at the option of the 
trustee and the advisory board. 

¢ Omaha, Nebr. By a vote of 9 to 2, the 
board of education has discontinued the school 
savings plan. The plan had been in operation for 
several years but was eliminated because of the 
extra work falling to the teachers. 

¢ Conneaut, Ohio. A radio loud-speaker has 
been installed in the junior high school for trans- 
mitting messages from the principal’s office to the 
various classrooms. A number of brief school pro- 
grams have been broadcast with the aid of the 
loud-speaker. 

¢ Akron, Ohio. The school administrative staff 
has proposed the elimination of the February com- 
mencement, beginning with 1933. Under the new 
plan, the classes graduating in February will 
merely drop out of school, to reappear for the 
regular June commencement five months later. 
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SCHOOL BONDS AND TAXATION 


Unquestionably the subject of school finance 
is being scrutinized at this time more closely 
than ever before in the history of the country. 
This is due, on the one hand, to the fact that 
the school costs are at present higher than they 
have ever been, and on the other, because the 
economic depression is manifesting itself here 
and there in a reduced tax yield. 

Where the question of retrenchment has come 
under serious consideration there has also been 
an inclination to examine more closely the in- 
strumentalities employed in creating school sup- 
port. In brief, the sources of taxation have 
come under closer scrutiny. 

This scrutiny turns quite naturally upon the 
legal limitations. Twenty-five states have con- 
stitutional limitations on school indebtedness 
while 22 additional states have placed statutory 
limitations upon school indebtedness. These 
limitations are fixed upon a certain percentage 
of the assessed valuation of property, varying 
in the several states from 2 to 10 per cent. 
The average rate of statutory limitation in 
which there is no constitutional limitation is 
approximately 7 per cent of the assessed valua- 
tion of all property. 

A recent study! on the subject of school 
finance has set forth the problem as one which 
is particularly beset by legal limitations. The 
author contends that these limitations are not 
always in accord with the tax ability of the 
community and, therefore, impose unnecessary 
restrictions upon the schools and upon educa- 
tors. More funds, he holds, may not only be 
necessary but accessible if the restrictions were 
removed. 

On the other hand, it should be said that 
the legal limitations possess, on the whole, re- 
deeming features which cannot be ignored in 
any sound policy of public finance. A few years 
ago it developed that 18 municipalities in Can- 
ada had defaulted on their public-debt interest 
charges. Since then some of the communities 
in the southern states of our own country have 
run into a similar predicament. 

The trouble here arises for the want of legal 
limitations together with a sudden shrinkage of 
property values. The laws which fix a 5-per-cent 
bonded debt limit, based upon property values, 
have proved a beneficent safeguard. 


Avenues of Relief 


The proposal for additional funds includes 
three avenues of relief, one by inducing the 
legislature to increase the statutory limitation 
on aggregate indebtedness, the other by induc- 
ing the assessor to increase property valuations, 
and still another by securing a more efficient 
system of taxation. 

There is no question that both the problem 
and the solution have been well stated by Prof. 
Smith. Where the pressure of adequate school 
support is severely felt, one or the other of three 
methods of relief must be resorted to. It re- 
mains to be said, however, that statutory lim- 
itations are not easily changed, and that they 
automatically raise or reduce the tax yield in 
proportion to the rise and decline of the prop- 
erty valuation. 

This being true the first point of attack must 
be on property valuations rather than upon 
statutory limitations. The fixing of these limita- 
tions contemplate uniformity covering all tax 
units, and do not exempt this or that unit, or 





_ i Legal Limitations on Bonds and Taxation for Public 
School Buildings, by James H. Smith, Ph.D., Published by 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


readily lend themselves to special legislation. 
The thought here must be that the equitable 
valuation of all properties becomes a basic con- 
sideration. 

The provision that a tax unit cannot obligate 
itself beyond a reasonable limit based upon the 
total property value, is a wise one. A bond 
issue not only means a deferred obligation, but 
it also means that the obligation must eventu- 
ally be paid. Therefore, it can at no time be 
larger than the prospective income of the tax 
unit will be able to meet. Statutory limitations 
have their definite value. 


Subject of Property Valuations 


Going a step farther into the subject of 
school taxation we arrive at the question of 
property valuations. Are they uniform? Here 
we mean that uniformity which favors no one. 
If all properties are assessed at 60 per cent of 
their true value, no one is hurt. But if favorit- 
ism prevails whereby one property is assessed 
at 40 per cent, another at 60 per cent, and still 
another at 80 per cent, a gross injustice is 
done to someone. Thus it can make but little 
difference whether the assessed valuation is on 
a 50- or 100-per-cent basis, so long as the rule 
of uniformity is carried out. 

In this connection, however, it should be re- 
membered that the bonded indebtedness of a 
tax unit.is gauged upon the total property val- 
uation. Thus assessments affect debt limita- 
tions. The present writer is here reminded of 
a case where a town wanted to bond itself for 
a new schoolhouse. The total assessed valua- 
tion, which was based upon 40 per cent of the 
true value, did not permit the bond issue. 
Thereupon the town assessed all its property 
upon a 100-per-cent basis, and could then en- 
gage in the bond issue and at the same time 
remain within the statutory debt limit. After 
a few years the town, when it could afford to 
do so, reverted back to the old assessment plan. 


Adequate School Support 


The contribution made by Professor Smith 
in his recent book on the subject of school tax- 
ation not only clarifies the legal restrictions 
which attend the issuance of bonds, but also 
adds something toward a better knowledge of 
the limitations on tax rates. Both are factors 
which enter vitally into the school-finance 
problem. 

An intelligent approach to the formulation 
of a school-building program is_ predicted 
upon a familiarity with the tax ability of the 
community, the ratio of population growth, and 
the housing likely to be required within a given 
period of time. Next in order follows an under- 
standing of the legal restrictions which must be 
observed in a bond-issue project, and the con- 
siderations which obtain in a well-planned and 
well-digested plan of school finance. 


NEW BOOKS 
An Introduction to American Civilization 

By Harold Rugg. Cloth, 610 pages, illustrated. 
Published by Ginn and Company, Boston. 

Here is a splendid book. It proceeds upon the 
thought that the rising generation must be im- 
pressed with the changes which confront the newer 
day—changes in living, getting of food, making of 
clothing, mechanical power, and in transportation 
and communication. The comparative between 
then and now is demonstrated in _ illustrations. 
Facts and data are brought to the human eye with 
marvelous clarity. 

The comparisons not only show what the United 
States was in 1800 and is now, but they also show 
our relative standing with the rest of the world. 
Our production of pig iron, coal, oil, cotton, grain, 
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horse power, railroad mileage, is compared with 
similar production elsewhere. 

The author who has arranged his book in thirty 
chapters, grouping them into nine units, deals with 
the economic phases in their logical order. Thus 
he discusses climatic influences, natural resources, 
modern production ability, trade and traffic, and 
standards of living. 

The American continent is given a setting that 
notes clearly the physical peculiarities and the con- 
sequent economic activities in contradistinction of 
other lands. In other words, the student is made 
to see the continent and more particularly the 
United States as a fraction of the globe itself, 
Thus, the several chapters go into geographic con- 
siderations, the inventive genius of the people, 
their constructive ability, and their accomplish- 
ments. 


The Outdoor World 


By Paul G. Edwards and James W. Sherman. 
Cloth, 270 pages. Price, 88 cents. Published by 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston, Mass. 

This is Book Three of the Nature Activity Read- 
ers. As in the case of the earlier books, the purpose 
of providing information and arousing an interest 
in nature is splendidly achieved. The observation 
and study projects and the new-type tests amply 
justify the word “activity” in the title. 


The Teaching of French 


By Florence M. Baker. Cloth, 286 pages. Price, 
$2. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

The advance in the teaching of modern lan- 
guages has been delayed by the narrow insistence 
of leaders upon the use of a single method. The 
present author discards entirely the arguments of 
the direct and the indirect methods and holds that 
techniques based on sound psychology of learning 
must be developed separately and applied as such 
to the teaching of silent reading, speaking, trans- 
lation, composition, vocabulary, etc. In other 
words, the learning of a modern language is a 
complex process, involving various skills and meth- 
ods which have been found successful in the 
classroom, for developing each of these skills, must 
be applied to insure continuous growth. The au- 
thor insists upon careful attention to giving pupils 
a good start during the first two years so that they 
master pronunciation, grammar, and reading equally 
well and develop a feeling for the language. It is 
argued throughout that the teacher’s approach 
must be truly scientific, that the newer ideas in 
curriculum building must be employed, that tests 
must be of the time-saving and accurate type. 


Fabrics and Clothing 


By Sarah MacBride and Ellen B. McGowan. 
Cloth, 235 pages. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

The theme of this book is intelligent buying and 
use of textiles for clothing and household purposes. 
The treatment is quite complete for girls at the 
junior-high-school level. 


Fads and Fallacies in Present Day Education 


By H. E. Buchholz. Cloth, 200 pages. Price, 
$1.50. Published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York City. 

This might, on the whole, be called an interest- 
ing book. In some respects it is an odd book. The 
author speaks his mind with a daring frankness, 
finds much in the educational trends and activities 
of the day that enlist his attention, and much that 
arouses his opposition. 

The oddest part of the book is the conflict be- 
tween the foreword and the book proper. William 
C. Bagley, who writes the foreword says that he 
“is out of sympathy with much that Mr. Buchholz 
says about education in this volume. Almost nec- 
essarily, I suppose, satire involves exaggeration. 
Hyperbole has been characterized as the boldest 
figure in rhetoric and our author is a past master 
in its use.” 

And then the author permits himself a rejoinder 
which he heads “And a Reply” in which he holds 
that “my faith in the intelligence of those who 
may read the book would not permit me to inter- 
sperse the text with suggestions that a little sugar 
be sprinkled here and there, and that a statement 
there must be taken with a grain of salt.” 

The author picks out here and there the excep- 
tional, the ludicrous, and the unusual. He enlarges 
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PROJECT 


Through A Translucent Screen? 


Projection through a translucent screen is advisable 


In this case the 
instructor may operate the Spencer Model Y A C 
Delineascope and remain in front of the class, close 


where classroom space is limited. 


to the picture being shown. 


This Model Y A C projects four types of picture ma- 
terial — opaque, glass slides, film slides, or micro- 


scope slides. 


Complete information on this Delineascope is given 
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upon these until he believes them to be a common 
everyday evil. Much of the material he dishes up 
smacks of the political demagogue who enlarges 
upon the shortcomings of the opposition party— 
and remains absolutely blind to its virtues. 

To be sure, in order to give credence to what the 
author says, kernels of truth and sanity have been 
interspersed with the radical, scolding, and fault- 
finding rubbish. There are enough fool remarks 
made by schoolmasters every year to fill a good- 
sized book, but the worth-while things said and 
done would fill whole libraries. 


Education Tunes In 

By Levering Tyson. Paper cover, 219 pages. 
Published by American Association of Adult Edu- 
cation, New York City. 

This is a book on radio as an educational de- 
vice. While the author has designedly avoided any 
discussion of the radio in public-school programs, 
he discusses the radio as a factor in education with 
considerable clarity. He, moreover, discusses the 
status of the radio activities, government control, 
present educational broadcasts both in Europe and 
the United States. 

He enters upon the problems for research and 
experimentation, and provides a digest of success- 
ful educational broadcasts. 


Mathematics for Junior High Schools 


By Leo J. Brueckner, Laura Farnum, and Edith 
Woolsey. Cloth, 456 pages. Published by the John 
C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This modern algebra for ninth-grade classes 
views algebra as an extension and generalization 
of arithmetic. It is to be taught especially to en- 
able pupils to grasp and use mathematical rela- 
tionship as expressed in formulas and equations. 
In addition to its practical utility for personal 
and social uses, the work is finally reviewed as a 
natural introduction to geometry. The work is 
less formal than the average text; it makes good 
use of the newer types of tests and review ques- 
tions; and it is full of human interest applications 
and illustrations. 
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Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Arithmetic 

By Leo J. Brueckner. Cloth, 342 pages. Pub- 
lished by The John C. Winston Company, Chicago, 
ll. 

The entire subject of arithmetic is here ap- 
proached from the standpoint of discovering learn- 
ing difficulties and of remedying the shortcomings 
of pupils. The latest scientific studies in the field 
are evaluated and applied, but the author's own 
practical experience gives the book its greatest 
value. 

General Elementary Botany 

By Elmer Campbell. Cloth, 410 pages. Price, 
$3. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 
fe Ws 
The success of the first edition of the work has 
caused the author to introduce minor changes sug- 
gested in practical use and to develop further the 
emphasis of human welfare. 

Plane Geometry 


By Frank M. Morgan, John A. Foberg, and W. 
E. Breckenridge. Cloth, 436 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 

While the present book follows the sequence of 
topics and the basic requirements of the several 
standardizing agencies, it departs radically from 
conventional texts in its emphasis upon the solu- 
tion of original problems and the well-directed 
effort to develop the mathematical powers of stu- 
dents. A considerable number of problems are 
practical rather than merely mathematical. Me- 
chanically the book is attractive. 

New Day Arithmetics 

By Fletcher Durrell, H. O. Gillett, and T. J. 
Durrell. Six books, 68 to 72 cents each. Cloth. 
Chas. E. Merrill Company, New York City. 

The six books of this series are planned for use 
in grades three to eight inclusive. The purpose 
has been to develop the basic skills and habits in 
the use of figures, and to provide a rich and varied 
application to the common needs of present-day 
life. All the more recent researches in the field 
have evidently been made use of. The books are 
brief but amply provided with drill materials, new 
type tests, and reteaching materials. 
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Fundamentals of Office Practice 

By Foster W. Loso, A.M., and Charles W. 
Hamilton, B.C.S. Cloth, 362 pages. Published by 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The management of a business office is subject 
to rules of practice which insure cohesion and effi- 
ciency in operation. Experience has resulted in in- 
novations and improvements which the authors of 
this book have recognized. 

Those identified with an office organization must 
not only be trained to serve in the capacity 
assigned to them, but must know something of the 
general routine and the relationships that obtain. 

The first chapter deals with the outside contacts, 
such as the incoming and outgoing mail, the matter 
of dictation, letter organization, and letter person- 
ality. In line with this form of instruction the 
use of the telephone, telegraph, and radio service 
is discussed. 

The machinery designed to expedite office oper- 
ations, such as duplicating methods, listing and 
calculating apparatus, is fully explained. The ref- 
erence books which go with every well-organized 
office also receive attention. 

The appendix is devoted to use of language, 
syllabication, punctuation, compounds, titles, ab- 
breviations, and the like. In fact, the whole book 
abounds in practical hints, suggestions, and direc- 
tions. It is a well-organized, and carefully devel- 
oped unit. 


Introduction to the Use of Standard Tests 


By S. L. Pressey and L. C. Pressey. Cloth, 272 
pages. Price, $1.80. World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N. Y. 


This book, which is revised from the original 
edition issued in 1922, discusses the nature of 
standard tests, their interpretation and their use 
for improving instruction, the making of tests, the 
practical application of testing programs. 

In its new form, which introduces the latest 
thought and the newest findings in the uses of 
tests, the book is still the simplest, most practical, 
and generally useful work for the average teacher 
and small-community school executive. 
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The Editors ( 


sex, Mail Bas, 


LIABILITY OF A SCHOOL DISTRICT ON A 
CONTRACTOR’S BOND 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I have read with great interest the clarifying 
exposition entitled, “Liability of a School District 
on a Contractor’s Bond,” by Leslie Childs, Esq., 
in your issue of July, 1931, based on the action 
of the Fort Worth Independent School District 
(appellant) v. Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., in 
which the decision of the lower court was affirmed. 

Should this article not have carried a message 
of recuperation to the subcontractors of the work 
for the school district (and also for your many 
readers of other school districts), inasmuch as they 
have a remedy at law in the recovery from the 
architect of the losses incurred, as he had over- 
stepped the bounds of his authority and, there- 
fore, became personally liable for those losses? 

As my letterhead indicates, I am not a lawyer, 
yet I have had as one of my hobbies, since 1884, 
the card-indexing of ail cases in the architectural 
and kindred journals to which I subscribe, re- 
lating to building contracts, etc., that would be 
helpful to me in my profession as an architect. 

A very few cases, in which the architect would 
have to reimburse the subcontractors (for client 
where liens could be filed) for his manifest derelic- 
tion of the duty incumbent on him by the terms 
of the contract, would help to eliminate many 
poseurs from the architectural profession, and that 
especially in schoolwork. 








James W. MACcQUEEN. 
July 9, 1931. 
MUNICIPAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOL 
AFFAIRS 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 


To the Editor: 
Your editorial about municipal control over 
boards of education in your June issue is very 


interesting to us, in South Carolina, in view of the 
fact that we operate here under an entirely differ- 
ent system from that referred to in your editorial. 

In South Carolina the municipal authorities have 
no connection whatever with the school funds. 
Some school districts, frequently being geographi- 
cally the same as municipalities, are entirely inde- 
pendent political subdivisions, and the tax levied 
for school purposes is not controlled by the city 
council. 

The levy for school purposes is generally agreed 
upon by the legislative county delegation in con- 
sultation with the school authorities, and the tax 
collections are made through the county treasurer’s 
office. 

In Columbia, the city council has one represen- 
tative on the school board—a member of the city 
council, assigned by the mayor. The council has 
no further connection with school affairs in the 
Columbia school district. 

We have been very fortunate in being almost 
entirely free from politics in the management of 
the schools, and so far as I know there is no effort 
or desire on the part of municipal authorities to 
interfere in school matters. 


F. C. WITHERS, 
Chairman, Columbia 
District School Board. 
Columbia, S. C., 
June 15, 1931. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


4 Buffalo, N. Y. The board of education has 
effected a reduction of $458,828 in the school 
budget to meet a threatened deficit in funds. The 
reductions have been made as a result of wage 
cuts in the janitorial staff, and reductions in the 
salary of Supt. E. C. Hartwell and the deputy 
superintendents. The salary of the superintendent 
was reduced from $15,000 to $12,000. 

¢ The Minnesota School-Board Association has 
created a committee to codperate with the state 
department of education. The members appointed 
are J. P. Brendel, Elbon Lake; Dr. E. A. Hintz, 
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can use with ease, gladly furnished 
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No more corrosion! Corrosion does 
not affect this durable 
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stands, Dipaday Desk Sets, Ideal Sani- 
Sengbusch tary Moisteners, No-Over-Flo Sponge 


Cups, Klera- 


New Ulm; and B. G. Featherstone, Red Wing. 

¢ Dayton, Ohio. The school board has approved 
a resolution, calling for the closing of the Dayton 
Junior Teachers’ College in June, 1932. The action 
is the result of a long discussion on the question 
of eliminating the college as a means of retrench- 
ment. It was pointed out that the college cannot 
maintain itself without a larger budget, and this 
would be impossible because of the steadily shrink- 
ing school revenues. 

4 Dayton, Ohio. A group of Dayton stationers 
and office outfitters recently appeared before the 
school board asking that the members be more 
considerate of bids presented by the local mer- 
chants. It was charged that the board members 
had been unfair in the handling of school equip- 
ment and stationery bids. Attention was called to 
the fact that vocational teachers, with no over- 
head and no taxes to pay, have competed with the 
local office outfitters in selling supplies to students 
at lower figures than those offered by the mer- 
chants. 

4 Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. The school board has 
adopted a recommendation of Mr. C. E. Nihou- 
sen, a member, that purchases of school supplies 
be approved by board members before contracts 
are awarded. Under the new policy a limit of $100 
has been set for purchases without the board’s 
approval. Formerly, the purchase of supplies has 
been in charge of the superintendent of schools. 
It is expected that the work will be assumed by 
A. B. Season, clerk-treasurer of the board. 

¢ The proposal to consolidate all educational ad- 
ministrative bodies in Wisconsin into a centralized 
state board of education was killed in the state 
assembly by a vote of 62 to 29. The bill sought 
to eliminate the existing boards of vocational edu- 
cation, trustees of Stout Institute, the normal- 
school regents, university regents, and school for 
the blind and deaf, as well as the office of state 
superintendent. 

In place of these departments, it was planned to 
create a department of education, composed of fif- 
teen members appointed by the governor subject 
to confirmation by the senate. 
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From School Executives Who Know — 


“I’m sure the children will take a greater interest in their 
writing exercises if they are equipped with Washable Skrip 
which flows and writes nicely and makes such an attractive 
appearance on the paper. I’m also sure that the exercises will 
be more effective with Skrip, whose writing and flowing prop- 
erties have been developed to such a fine point.” 


“Skrip is used almost exclusively in our work in the 
Business College, and we recommend it highly for business 
needs and beautiful penmanship.” 








“We have been experimenting for two years with the various 
brands of writing fluids on the market, and it is our opinion 
that Skrip will serve our purpose better than any other kind.” 


“Writing fluid made from powder by janitors usually is too 
heavy or too thin. It evaporates quickly and soon becomes so 
coagulated that it clots even when mixed with great care.” 








“We find that there is a very great advantage in uniformity 
of writing fluid for all the pupils’ school work, and we find 
the writing qualities of Washable Skrip to be especially suit- 
able for our requirements.” 





“The washable feature is also an outstanding advantage of 
Skrip for school use, in that it may be readily washed out of 
the children’s clothing if spilled accidentally, and it is also 
very desirable because it enables us to protect our building 
and furniture from the accumulation of unsightly ink stains 
which cannot be washed out.” 





“I am very glad to take this opportunity to recommend the 
use of Sheaffer’s Washable Blue Skrip for practice work in all 
schools under my jurisdiction. I feel that there is a decided 
advantage in uniformity of equipment as well as method in 
any branch of education in a system of schools. | feel, also, 
that the writing qualities of Skrip have been developed to the 
point where it is a desirable writing fluid for the student’s 
writing exercises in any group of schools.” 
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is the /ogical writing fluid for School use 


Washable Skrip, in five colors, for school and home use; 
Permanent Royal Blue Skrip for business, record and legal work. 


Where the writing fluid for pupils’ use is the same yesterday, today, and tomorrow, 
their every effort is directed to better writing, without fussing over the quality and 
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Ordinary writing fluid splashes on floors, desks, and clothing are ineradicable, indi- 
cate slovenly habits . . . Washable Skrip washes out easily in soap-and-water. 
Hand-mixed writing fluid clogs, sputters, blots, and runs. Skrip is always uniform, 
and writing exercises always neat. 

Farsighted school authorities recommend Skrip. The advantages are obvious. Skrip is 
infinitely more efficient, more modern, more all-’round useful, than any other writing 
fluid you can buy! Read the statements above, from school executives who know. 
There’s the best proof! 
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Administrative Policy of a City-School District 


Dr. H. H. Lowery, superintendent of schools of 
the Fordson School District at Dearborn, Mich., 
has recently issued a statement, outlining the ad- 
ministrative policy of the board of education as a 
guide to the various executive officers and their 
assistants. Dr. Lowery writes: 

“The administrative policy of the Fordson 
School District has been quite definitely deter- 
mined by the board of education and it is the 
most earnest desire of the superintendent of 
schools to see that the plans and instructions are 
followed. The administrative force must prove to 
the beard’s entire satisfaction that our service 
comes from loyal and enthusiastic individuals who 
are ever ready to give their best to the cause of 
education. 

“This scheme does not include any part of our 
organization except what is strictly instructional. 
We are happy in our relations to the splendidly 
organized business department. We are concerned 
in the codrdination of the entire organization and 
administrators are expected to perform any duties 
necessary with any department. 

“The principal in our system is a supervising 
principal, possessing through the superintendent’s 
office necessary authority and responsibility that 
he can be charged definitely with the success or 
failure of his school to measure up to required 
standards and is directly responsible for the dis- 
cipline, proper instruction, the placement of his 
teachers, arrangement of the program of studies 
and direction of assistance received from super- 
visors and group chairmen to prevent confliction 
with the school’s daily program. It is his duty to 
codperate with the supervisors and group chair- 
men to the end that the program of studies shall 
be presented in uniformity in all the schools of 
the district and make it possible for this assistance 
to register to the end that no school shall be con- 
sidered a barrier to proper advancement in any 
subject. 

“The general supervisor will have charge of co- 


Ordinating the instruction in the different schools, 
arranging the proper time allotment for respective 
subjects, have supervisory control over the make- 
up of the program of studies and lend every as- 
sistance possible to make the classroom instruc- 
tion modern and efficient. In order to accomplish 
the best of results, he will act as the general 
director for the activities of the group chairmen 
and through the superintendent approve all sub- 
ject matter and materials selected by the respec- 
tive group chairmen in all the elementary and 
junior high schools. The senior high school prin- 
cipal through the superintendent will be respon- 
sible for the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades 
in all particulars and have supervision over the 
group chairmen for these grades. In the matter 
of necessary assistance for the general supervisor 
in the primary grades, some one of the principals 
or one from the teaching staff who has had supe- 
rior training and possesses exceptional ability in 
early elementary work will act as an assistant in 
accordance with the plans of the board of educa- 
tion. 

“The group chairmen are held responsible for 
the courses of studies in their departments, select 
and organize subject matter and materials to be 
used. They are to do a limited amount of super- 
vision in order to stimulate the proper presenta- 
tion of subject matter, to correlate the various 
units of work, and to articulate the educational 
setup of their respective subjects. Their relation 
to the principals, general supervisor, and school 
units has been definitely stated in preceding para- 
graphs.” 


SCHOOLS PATRONIZING LOCAL 
MERCHANTS 


At Pontiac, Mich., the question of patronizing 
local merchants in purchases for the schools re- 
cently came under discussion. Clarence K. Patter- 
son, president of the board of education, and Wes- 
ley B. Sibley, purchasing agent for the board, made 


it clear that the home merchants received all the 
business that could properly go to them. 

“IT would like it understood right now that per- 
sons believing the school board is not buying sup- 
plies locally are entirely wrong.” Mr. Sibley said. 
‘Hardware, paints, lumber, building supplies, and 
every possible thing we can buy is purchased lo- 
cally. Bulk paper and books can’t be bought here 
and we must go elsewhere. If we could buy here, 
I would only be too glad to do so; but at the same 
time I've got to produce results. I am a Pontiac 
man; I want to buy here if I possibly can, but 
I’m not buying for myself. I’m buying for the 
board and we must have the best products at the 
lowest prices.” 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


In addressing a Wisconsin rural-school-board 
convention Dr. Frisbee, health expert, said: “Give 
the children plenty of pure water. Dig your wells 
deep enough—50 feet will secure pure water; 20 
feet is subject to suspicion of contagion.” 

4 Supt. F. T. Vasey, of Springfield, Ill., has 
issued a report on the lighting systems of the 
various schools. Mr. Vasey found that 50 per cent 
of the cl&ssrooms in the older buildings have poor 
lighting systems, and that between 5 and 6 per 
cent of the pupils have defective vision. It was 
suggested that a change in window shades might 
correct the condition. 

4 The attorney general of Minnesota has ruled 
that a school board may not employ a dentist to 
render dental services even though the pupils are 
unable to bear the expense of such service. The 
ruling was given to the school board of Eveleth 
where a group of women’s organizations had urged 
the appointment of a dentist for taking care of 
the teeth of the pupils who could not pay. 





4 Mr. Raymonp C. Burpick has been reélected as 
superintendent of schools at Watertown, N. Y., for a 
seventh year. 

4 Pror. Irvinc Munson has been reélected as super- 
intendent of the Momence Community High and 
Graded Schools at Momence, Ill., for a twelfth con- 
secutive term. 
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MORE TIME FOR) 
INSTRUCTION 


because there’s no 
time wasted when 
your school is 


INTERNATIONAL 
EQUIPPED... - 


When the school schedule has 
once been entrusted to an Inter- 
national Supervised Electric 
Time and Program System, pu- 
pils get the maximum amount of 
instruction time. 










te are more 


DUDLEY LOCKS in 


American Schools than 





any other make 


S-2B 


Such leadership is the truest index of definite superiority 





and real merit over a period of years. 

































Dudley Locks also lead in the newest and latest inventions. 
The self locking device was pioneered by Dudley, as well as 
other improvements which have produced the strongest, 
surest, “‘easiest-to-operate” lock of all. 


It you have a locker problem, write for information to the 
world’s largest manufacturer of combination locks. ‘ 

Wasted minutes due to non- 
supervised clock irregularities 
—the resultant confusion, short- 
ened periods, disrupted discipline 
eee and the like are entirely elimi- 
MASTER CLOCK nated. Periods become standard 
—classes assemble and are dis- 
missed precisely on schedule. 
Teachers give their undivided 
attention to instruction without 
having to keep one eye on the 
clock. Bells ring exactly at the 





Sam ple lock sent for free examination. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


26 North Franklin!St. Dept. A-18 Chicago 

































INTERNATIONAL — time specified ~—_ and in perfect 
CLOCK agreement with every wall 
(Gs clock. 
No ‘“step-ladder mainte- 
nance”’ is ever necessary because 
“MI h k py the Master Clock automatically 
ercy oo W at avrac ef. Cornipor GONG ~—“*checks up” on the entire system 


once each hour—and proves the 
accuracy of each unit. Any clock 
that may have become slow or 
fast because of some outside in- 
terference simply aligns itself. 


ScHOOLROOM noise usually results in 


two things—frayed nerves and poor work. 


Stop the source of noise? Wherever there’s 


Aseepamas eee , a ect he 7 For more deta‘led description or a 
activity, there’s bound to be noise — but noise can be ‘icmiiin wiaaeiae Gee i 
controlled International office in your v'cinity. 


Offices are listed in the phone d’ recto- 
ries of all principal cities. 





Controlling sound is the function of Acousti- 


ein 
INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRAM CABINET 


Celotex. When applied to ceilings these sound-absorb- 
ing tiles subdue assembly hall echoes, classroom noises, 
corridor, gymnasium, swimming pool, and manual 


training room racket. 


Acousti-Celotex is quickly applied over your 
present ceilings, and may be decorated repeatedly with 
any type of paint. 


East End Junior High School, Richmond, Va. 


TERR SERVLET D STENT. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
International Industrial Scales 


GENERAL OFFICES NE ’ Branch Offices and 
270 Broadway Service Stations in 
New York, N. Y. NACHINE® All Principal Cities 


lind out about noise control in your school 
before the fall term starts. Write us for the name of 








the Acousti-Celotex contracting engineer in your com- 
munity. No obligation. The Celotex Company, 919 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Acousti-CELoTex 


FOR LESS NOISE-BETTER HEARING 


The words Celotex and Acousti-Celotex (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) are 
trademarks of and indicate manufacture by the Celotex Company. 
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Witt You Give Tuem Tus WMASTER KEYED® 


Extra Health Protection? 





HE U. S. Bureau of Education states that eyestrain in children is due in 
many instances to bad lighting in classrooms. Excessive light and glare may 
seriously affect the mental and physical well-being of the children in your care. 


To eliminate classroom eyestrain, equip your school with adjustable window 
shades .. . shades that can be drawn up or down... that cover just the window | 
area necessary to shut out excessive light and the sun’s glare. 


: Give your students the eye protection that Draper 
ee a a SS Adjustable Shades afford—for they may be let down 
DRATEX Cloth—a pliable, remark- from the top, admitting the valuable top light, which 
ably strong fabric of uniform tex- is always the best light. Made from special Dratex shade 
ture, guaranteed not to crack or cloth, these shades keep out all glare but admit a 
*'pin-hole”’. maximum amount of soft, luminous light. 


Equip your new school . .. or re-shade your old school 
with Draper Adjustable Shades . . . America’s most 
widely used school shades. Interesting literature and 
sample of Dratex cloth sent free to educators. Please 
address Department A. A. 













THE BEST LIGHT ENTERS THROUGH 
THE UPPER THIRD OF THE WINDOW 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
© « « SHADE Co. 


MAKERS OF BETTER SHADES FOR 
OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


SPICELAND .... Dept. A.A... . INDIANA 


H ! 
ere is Quiet! 

Undisturbed by singing, reciting, and marching in other rooms, the children of the 
Lafayette School in San Francisco can concentrate during their study periods, and 
teachers are spared the nerve-racking torment of interruption from outside sounds. The 
architects, Ward and Blohime, made this possible by insulating the building throughout 
with Cabot’s Quilt. Quilt is a highly efficient, low-cost sound-deadening material, which 
breaks up and absorbs sound waves, and, in addition is rot-proof, fire-resistant, easy and 
cheap to install, and everlasting. Mail the coupon below for full information. 


Cabot’s Quilt 
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141 Mick Street, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your Laboratory Bulletin No. 5 


Name 


Address 
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Independent of the Combination 
ROCKFORD SHACKLE LOCKS 


for Convenient and Easy 


SUPERVISION 


The Master Key feature of ROCK- 
FORD SHACKLE LOCKS has been 
designed to provide the utmost con- 
venience of supervision. The Master 
Key opens the lock, without the ne- 
cessity of operating the combination. 
This gives school officials quick, easy 
aceess to all student compartments. 
Students have the safety of a strong, 
accurately made combination lock and 
freedom from lost, misplaced and 
misused key troubles. The combina- 
tion is thrown off when the shackle 
is closed. Can be furnished Master 
Keyed in series with ROCKFORD 
Drawer Locks. Locker Locks and 
Shackle Locks. ROCKFORD Combi- 
nation SHACKLE LOCKS also may 


be had without the master key feature. 





Write for Booklet which tells how ROCKFORD SERIES of 


LOCKS eliminate school lock supervision problems. 


National [-ock €0. 
Rockford, JMinois 
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EVANS Here is an Ideal ; 4 


“Vanishing 
Door” school classroom wardrobe, low in cost yet meeting 
WARDROBE every demand of the most exacting. This wardrobe is 
made for plaster ends, backs and ceilings; no jambs nor 
trim being required. When so desired blackboards can 
be furnished for the doors, giving a continuous black- 
board surface. 


ae 


Class A-A 


: : The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the d 
Without jambs & 8 whic oors are 


hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the 


or trim doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. 
There are no noisy tracks nor rollers to stick or bind, 
ah nor intricate mechanism to get out of order. These 


hinges are guaranteed to last as long as the building. 


All wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, with 
all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed in place. 
The hinges are easier to put on than common butt hinges. The 
entire cost of installation is small. 


Many types of school wardrobes are fully illus- 


trated and described in Catalog “K.” A copy 
can be had for the asking. 


W.L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
RES CEE EET, «RN ST . 
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£ uilding, News 
¢ Massillon, Ohio. The school board recently 


discussed the pros and cons of a plan for effecting 
a saving of $2,000 in school insurance rates over 
a five-year period through a reappraisal of the 
school property. It was pointed out that the 
school board is carrying too much insurance based 
on the present building costs and depreciation of 
property. While the board members were favor- 
able to the plan, no definite action was taken and 
the matter was laid over for future action. 

¢ Joplin, Mo. The North Junior High School, 
now under construction, will be completed and 
occupied in January, 1931, at a cost of $253,000. 
The architects of the building are T. W. William- 
son & Co., of Topeka, Kans. 

¢ Detroit, Mich. During the present summer the 
school board will complete a building program 
calling for nearly 30 buildings, or building units, 
for which an expenditure of $5,488,647 will be 
made. The completion of these buildings will pro- 
vide seats for more than 15,000 pupils. Of the 
several building jobs, the Chadsey School, the 
largest, will care for 1.200 students and will cost 
$814,458. The Post School, with seats for 1,600 
students, will be erected at a cost of $597,355. 

¢ Moberly, Mo. The board of education has 
completed an extensive school-building program, 
consisting of two grade buildings, a junior high 
school, and a junior college building. The junior 
college has recently been reorganized on the four- 
vear unit plan and the entire school organization 
is now operated on the 6-4-4 plan. 

4 Longview. Tex. By a 5-to-1 vote, the citizens 
have approved a bond issue of $175,000 for school- 
building purposes. 

4 Commencement exercises for the annual jani 
torial-engineering school were held June 18 at Min 
neapolis, Minn., with Principal L. C. Helm pre- 
siding. The Tribune cup award was given to Frank 
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and Physics Table. 
Have you investigated the New SHELDON Chair? 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan 


Laboratory Furniture Specialists for 33 Years 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 
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W. Wilkenberger. A class of 48 was given diplomas. 

4 Boston, Mass. Under a new law, the school- 
house commission is required to erect school 
buildings in accordance with the building depart- 
ment’s rules. The law was vigorously opposed by 
Mr. Richard J. Lane, head of the schoolhouse com- 
mission. 

4 Jonesboro, La. The school board of the Hodge- 
Jonesboro School Dist. No. 23, of Jackson parish, 
recently sold $150,000 in school bonds for school- 
building purposes. The bonds were approved by 
the citizens at an election on June 30. 


4 Rochester, N. H. A _ two-story elementary 
school, containing nine classrooms, an assembly 
room, and a playroom, has been erected during 


the past year. The building was erected at a cost 
of $70,000. 

4 South Glens Falls, N. Y. The board of educa- 
tion adopted a lite program in August of last 
year, which it has promoted vigorously during the 
year. The program was delayed somewhat by a 
difference of opinion over two proposed sites. The 
issue revolved about the question as to whether 
the high-school charter should be retained and a 
new building built. or whether the charter should 
be given up and the secondary pupils sent to other 
communities in the vicinity. 

The proposition was put to a test and the pro- 
posal to buy a school site was carried by a vote 
of 399 to 236. The architects’ estimates will be 
received and the bond issue will be voted upon 
during the summer. 

Mr. Milton Crandall has been employed as 
architect for the school project, with Mr. Car! 
Clark and Mr. Frank H. Wood. of New York City, 
as associate architects. 

¢ New Rochelle. N. Y. The school board has 
begun the construction of two wings for the senior 
high school. The first wing will be completed in 


January, 1932, and the second in June. Messrs. 
Guilbert & Betelle. Newark. N. J.. are the archi- 
tects. The new Jefferson School will be completed 


and occupied in January next. and the Henry 
Barnard School will be opened in September. 

4 The Lincoln School and field house was dedi- 
cated at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., during the week 





During the past eight months 
Sheldon Company have kept their 
full crew of workmen employed. 
policy has 
overstock of Sheldon high 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
most popular designs. 


Crated Ready for Shipment 
This stock going at COST PRICES while it lasts. 


Chemistry Tables and Instructors’ Desks 
Physics Tables 

Biology Tables 

Cooking Tables 

Commercial Tables 

Sewing Tables 

Benches 

Art and Drawing Tables 

Cases 


Write or wire for special prices. 


an 
grade 


of the 


produced 


This stock includes: 











of May 26. The building, which is fireproof, is 
three stories high. and cost $600,000. It has ac- 
commodations for 1,000 students and was erected 
by Childs & Smith, architects, of Chicago, IIl. 

¢ Watertown, N. Y. The school board has re- 
cently completed an extensive school-building pro- 
gram, involving an expenditure of $1,000,000. The 
program, which required three years for comple- 
tion, included the erection of two junior high 
schools. one elementary school, and additions to 
two schools. 

4 Cobleskill, N. Y. By a vote of 4 to 1, the 
voters have approved a bond issue of $550,000 for 
the erection of a junior high school. 

4 Branson, Mo. By a large majority, the citi- 
zens have approved a bond issue of $20,000 for 
the erection of a senior high school. 

4 Rockford, Ill. Tax-anticipation warrants in 
the amount of $90,000 for building purposes, and 
$100,000 for educational purposes, have been 
issued and sold at 5 per cent interest against the 
1931 taxes. 

4 Peoria, Ill. The school board has passed its 
annual tax levy to raise $1,465,000 in 1931 taxes. 
For the educational fund, the levy is $990,000, 
and for the building fund $475,000. The total 
levy is $50,000 less than for 1930. 

4 Joliet, Ill. The school board has adopted a 
budget, calling for an expenditure of $692,005 for 
the next school year. This is a decrease of $10,000 
under the budget of last year. A tax-levy ordi- 
nance asking for $500,000 for educational pur- 
poses and $187,500 for building was adopted. 

¢ Addison, Mich. The school board has voted 
to reduce the school-tax rate for 1932 by 3 mills. 
The board also voted to establish a sinking fund 
to retire thé first series of school bonds in 1935 

¢ Alma, Mich. The school budget for 1931-32 
has been reduced by $28.000, or 21'% per cent, 
without impairing the efficiency of the school sys- 


tem. This vear’s budget will be the lowest in 
eleven years. 
4 Ann Arbor, Mich. The school board has 


adopted a budget. which calls for a total of $682,- 
224 to be raised by taxation. The budget repre- 
sents a decrease of $50,000. 
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Rural Supervision of Instruction in the 
United States 


Who and what is the rural supervisor of instruc- 
tion in the various states in which special super- 
vision is provided for rural schools?) What duties 
does the person who assists county superintend- 
ents of schools perform? What is necessary to 
improve the conditions of the rural supervisor in 
order that she may perform more effectively her 
important work for the improvement of rural 
schools? 

Dr. William E. Cole. of the department of rural 
education in the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, has recently completed a national study 
which provides specific answers to the foregoing 
questions, and which rather comprehensively pic- 
tures the present situation. The study, which was 
made in some 27 states, indicates that in the case 
of 318 white and 82 colored rural supervisors. a 
high standard of service is maintained but, gener- 
ally speaking. conditions for satisfactory efficiency 
are not provided. 

While Dr. Cole warns that the study must be 
interpreted from the standpoint of any detail 
which is considered. the picture which he draws 
is of general interest to school administrative au- 
thorities. He writes: 

“We find that the median rural supervisor is an 
unmarried woman. Attention should be given to 
the fact that although the median rural supervisor 
is a woman, the position of assistant county super- 
intendent or district superintendent is likely to be 
filled by a married man. The family of the mar- 
ried supervisor, either male or female, is likely to 
be either a childless family or a one-child family. 

Pen Picture of Rural Supervisor 

“The median rural supervisor is 39 years of age. 
was reared either on a farm or in a village, receives 
a salary of $2,250 annually, and is on duty for a 
period of ten months. The median white super- 
visor receives $2,500 annually and the median col- 
ored supervisor receives $950 annually. The cor- 
relation between salary and training is .507+.08 
and the correlation between age and salary is 
—.12+.04. A white supervisor is likely to be pro- 
vided with transportation facilities for supervision. 
while the colored supervisors in, many instances 
are not. 

“The median rural supervisor has had a profes- 
sional training equivalent to a four-year college 
course. A significant percentage (24.8) of those 
participating in the study have had one or more 
years of graduate work and 39.2 per cent have had 
professional training equivalent only to a two- or 
three-year normal course. The median supervisor 
has been enrolled in summer school within the 
past two years. Courses dealing specifically with 
supervision have been taken to the extent of 10 
to 14 semester hours; 10 to 14 semester hours of 
work have been taken in courses closely related 
to supervision; and 10 to 14 semester hours’ work 
have been taken in courses remotely related to 
supervision. The median rural supervisor reads 
regularly three or four professional magazines and 
belongs to at least two professional organizations. 


The Supervisor's Service 

“The median rural supervisor has been in edu- 
cational work for 16 to 20 years. Of this experi- 
ence, 9 to 12 years have been in teaching, includ- 
ing experience in either a one- or a two-teacher 
school, and 5 to 8 years in supervision. The way 
into rural supervision is through teaching, and 
there is slow turnover in the profession when once 
an individual is admitted. This is evidenced by 
the fact that the median supervisor has held her 
present position for 4 years, while a large per- 
centage have held their positions for a much 
longer time. 

“The median supervisor of all the states super- 
vises 29 schools. These schools include 57.8 per 
cent of one-teacher schools, 16.5 per cent two- 
teacher schools, and 25.7 per cent are larger 
schools. From 70 to 79 teachers are supervised 
by the median supervisor, and under these teach- 
ers are enrolled from 1,500 to 1,999 pupils. The 
most common grade combinations supervised are 
kindergarten through grade one, grade one through 
grade eight, and grade one through grade seven. 


“The median supervisor visits from 15 to 19 
classrooms per week. In his supervision the chief 
supervisory methods employed are: classroom vis- 
itation followed by an individual conference with 
the teacher; group conferences with teachers hav- 
ing the same problems or similar problems; general 
teachers’ conferences; demonstration teaching by 
the supervisor; demonstration teaching by super- 
visor teachers; intervisitation between teachers and 
the use of mimeographed or printed instructions. 
Eighteen per cent of the supervisors frequently an- 
nounce their proposed visits in advance, 24 per cent 
do not. and 55 per cent sometimes announce their 
visits in advance. The median rural supervisor ob- 
serves the work of each teacher on an average of 
once a month and for a period of 90 to 104 min- 
utes. Thirty-three and .5 per cent of the super- 
visors frequently use some form of observation 
chart or rating scale, 26 per cent never use such 
scales, and 31.5 per cent sometimes make use of 
these devices. 

Measuring Results 


“As to the methods whereby rural supervisors 
measure the value of their supervision, 59.7 per 
cent measure their supervision partially in terms 
of increased pupil interest; 56.5 per cent in terms 
of increased professional ability of teachers; 47 
per cent in terms of increased community interest 
in education; 45.2 per cent by means of initial 
testing at the beginning of the school vear fol- 
lowed by testing at the end of the school year and 
comparison of the initial score with the final score, 
and 36.7 per cent by means of educational testing 
and comparison with age and grade norms. Other 
methods used in measuring supervision are re- 
corded in smaller percentages. 

“There is a general tendency for teachers to re- 
quest supervisory aid. The nature of these requests 
varies greatly, but a large percentage are requests 
on how to teach specific subject matter, where to 
find suitable subject-matter materials, how to han- 
dle disciplinary problems, and requests for help 
in the solution of the personal problems of 
teachers. 

“As to the difficulties rural supervisors encoun- 
ter in their supervisory work, we again have a 
variable collection. Outstanding supervisory diffi- 
culties are too heavy supervisory loads. poorly 
qualified teachers, too much time consumed in 
traveling from one school to another, teachers un- 
trained to expect and seek supervisory assistance, 
lack of access to professional library, inadequate 
school equipment, bad roads. low salaries. and in- 
sufficient funds or facilities for transportation.” 

Dr. Cole suggests the following conclusions as 
obvious and worthy of record: 


What the Study Reveals 


“1. Rural supervisors are underpaid. This is 
not true in all instances, but taking the group as a 
whole the salaries appear inadequate to cover the 
work done and the cost of the necessary expense 
entailed in travel. Of the two groups, the white 
supervisors are much better paid than the colored 
supervisors even when we consider that the train- 
ing of the colored supervisors is somewhat less 
than that of the whites. 

“2. Salaries are not based upon experience, age, 
training, or supervisory load. Great variations 
exist within states and between states. In most 
instances graduate training has not resulted in the 
increased financial remuneration that one would 
naturally expect to result from such training. 

‘3. A great many supervisors in several of the 
states studied show a lack of academic training. 
This holds true for the length of the training period 
and in the field of supervision and in closely related 
fields. Again this situation is more serious among 
colored supervisors. 

“4. Transportation facilities are inadequate or 
totally lacking in many instances. This situation is 
also more acute among colored supervisors. 

“5. Rural supervisors are overloaded in respect 
to the number of schools supervised and the num- 
ber of teachers supervised. This situation is par- 
tially the result of the attempt of one supervisor, 
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E. P. NUTTING 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Moline, I!linois 


Mr. E. P. Nutting formerly principal of the high 
school at Moline, Ill., has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools, to succeed Mr. L. A. Mahoney, who 
will become assistant superintendent. 

Mr. Nutting came to Michigan from Missouri, in 
1880. He was graduated from the Howell High School 
in 189, and then entered upon a classical course at 
the University of Michigan, graduating with the A.B. 
degree in 1902. He began his teaching career as an 
instructor in Greek and Latin in the Howell High 
School. In 1902 he became principal of the Mt. 
Clemens High School, where he remained until 1905, 
when he accepted the principalship of the high school 
at Moline. During the illness of Mr. Mahoney, Mr. 
Nutting served as assistant superintendent for the sec- 
ond semester of the current school vear. 


in many instances, to supervise the teachers of an 
entire county. 

“6. Supervisors are handicapped in their work 
by too heavy supervisory loads; by poorly qualified 
teachers. too much time spent in traveling from 
one school to another; by teachers untrained to 
expect, seek. and use supervisory assistance; lack 
of professional library for the supervisor's use; 
inadequate school equipment; bad roads. and other 
difficulties which are less general for the group 
as a whole. 

“7. Supervisors receive the hearty co6peration 
of their superintendents and principals. In some 
instances the principals have not been trained in 
supervision, but they are codperative.” 


For Better Supervisors 


On the basis of his findings. Dr. Cole makes 
seven distinct recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the status of rural supervisors which, in 
his opinion, will be effective for improving all su- 
pervision in country schools. He suggests the fol- 
lowing: 

1. There is need in the various states for the es- 
tablishment of more uniform salary schedules for 
rural supervisors. Such salary schedules should be 
based upon: 

a) The formal professional training of the su- 
pervisor, including work taken in approved sum- 
mer-school sessions. 

b) Years of educational experience and nature 
of experience. 

c) Number of teachers supervised. 

d) Number of different classes of grades super- 
vised. 

e) Expense involved in traveling from one 
school to another while carrying on supervisory 
work. 

f) Such schedules should be flexible enough to 
be adjustable to the variations of cost of living in 
various sections of the same state. 

2. There is a general need for raising the salaries 
of colored supervisors. Although their professional 
training is somewhat below that of white super- 
visors, the differences between salaries paid white 

(Concluded on Page 102) 
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AUTOMATIC REPOURING 


retains delicate flavor and aroma 


Westinghouse “San Francisco’? Urn 


makes better coffee at lower 
cost... mail coupon below 
for full information 


VERYONE knows that repouring coffee with an old- 

fashioned urn is difficult and sometimes dangerous. 
But entirely aside from this, it is a costly operation, 
wasteful and extravagant. Up goes the lid—out comes 
half the coffee flavor and aroma. No wonder such 
an urn simply ea/s up expensive coffee! 

Why not end all this with the Westinghouse ‘San 
Francisco” Urn, which repours automatically? This 
patented, exclusive feature enables you to make better 
coffee — use less — save personal hazard and incon- 
venience — prevent overflowing and wastage. West- 
inghouse urns are combination jobs, with separate 
coffee and hot water compartments, and are made in six 
convenient sizes. Special chocolate urns with agitating 
mechanism are also available. No-drip Savill faucets are 
supplied as standard equipment. Simple and economical 
in operation, beautiful in design and finish. Mail the 
coupon for further information. 








Handsome Urn Stand and Cup Warmer 


Complete equipment should include the attractive 
combination urn stand and electrically-heated cup 
warming compartment now available in single-urn 
or double-urn sizes. Made of heavy aluminum- 
coated steel with polished Monel metal trim and 
top. Steel-clad heaters controlled by three-heat 
reciprocating switch. Sliding doors, handy drain 
and water connection. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Commercial Cooking Section, Dept. 208 


® —= Manstield, Ohio 
x Send illustrated information on Westinghouse 
estin house * “San Francisco” Automatic Coffee Urns and Urn 
Stands, also details of other Westinghouse restaurant 


equipment. 


COMMERCIAL COOKING , PMN aie ON 4 Cae IRINA SIE RITE RE AROS Cee 


* EQUIPMENT « 
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The flush valve for schools 


Thesure action, the spotless cleanliness required by school 
sanitation as well as the resistance to wear and the water 
economy needed to keep costs down, are present in the 
Crane ‘*Water Controlled” Flushing Valve... present in 
unusually generous proportions. Indicating the scores of 
improved engineering features, whose perfecting have made 
this valve possible, is the hold-open feature which permits 
a thorough scouring of a soiled bowl by simply holding the 
valve open... areal saving in the janitor’s 
ination of the ineffective water waste involved in flush- 
ing a bowl three or four times. . . . One of the men posted 


time; an elim- 


at your nearby Crane Branch will tell you all about 
these and the many other details which underwrite the 
longer, better, and more economical service of this valve. 











C 13022-A Water Controlled 
Flushing Valve 


CRANE 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 South Michigan 


Avenue, 


Chicago; 23 West 114th Street, New 


York: Branches and sales offices in 200 cities 


EL 


(Concluded from’ Page 100) 
and colored supervisors are greater than the differ- 
ences in training and experience justify. Irrespective 
of race, professional merit should receive compar- 
able recognition. 

3. There is need in many states for certification 
requirements which will raise the standards of 
training required of supervisors. Obviously, along 
with these increased standards should be an in- 
crease in salary scale. 

4. Rural supervisors should have more training 
in courses dealing specifically with supervision. 

5. More attention should be given to the rout- 
ing of supervisory visits in order to conserve time 
in traveling from one school to another. 

6. The supervisory load should be decreased in 
many cases. 

7. Rural supervisors might well direct some of 
their efforts to training principals to supervise the 
teachers in their respective schools. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


4 Dr. Cuartes Carrori, state director of voca- 
tional education for Rhode Island, was on June 11 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor of laws by 
Providence College at the annual commencement ex- 
ercises of the college. Dr. Carroll holds four other 
degrees, one given by Brown University in 1898; one 
by Harvard University in 1901; one by Brown 
University in 1913, and another in 1915, 

4 Dr. J. Freeman Guy has been assigned as first 
associate superintendent of schools of Pittsburgh, in 
the immediate capacity of representative of the super- 
intendent of schools. Dr. Guy is a graduate of Wooster 
College and holds degrees given by that institution 
and Teachers College, New York City. In 1928, the 
University of Pittsburgh conferred the Ph.D. degree. 
He accepted the superintendency at Bellevue in 1925, 
but resigned in 1929 to become associate superin- 
tendent of schools in Pittsburgh. 


4 Mr. J. D. Dutt, of Otterville, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at LaPlata. 
'  @ Mr. F. R. Norron has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Auburn, Ohio. 
¢ Mr. Lawrence Sicsrap has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Medford, Minn. 





# Dr. C. W. SHarpes, who retired on June 15 as 
a member of the school board of Seattle, Wash., after 
completing nine years of service, was guest of honor 
at a dinner given by the school officials. Under Dr. 
Sharples’ leadership great strides were made in build- 
ing up the city school system. 

4 Mr. S. K. McDowetrt, city superintendent of 
schools at Bloomington, IIl., has assumed the duties 
of business manager of the board of education. Miss 
Mattie C. Bishop, former assistant secretary, has be- 
come secretary to succeed the late H. G. Bent. 


@ Mr. A. C. Epce, of Bethlehem, W. Va., president 
of the Ritchie county board of education, entered 
upon his twentieth year in the office on July 1. Mr. 
Edge was appointed as clerk in 1911, and in 1921 was 
elected as president. 


#4 Mr. Frep Erris, a member of the high-school 
board at Armington, Ill., died at his home on June 
28, following an attack of heart disease. 


#4 Mr. C. D. Hepperc has been reélected as secre- 
tary of the school board of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for 
the next year. 


4 Mr. D. S. Cooper has been reélected secretary of 
the school board of Burlington, Iowa. 
4 Mr. Georce R. Gerarp, of Belleville, N. J., re- 


tired on June 26, after completing 27 years of service 
as supervising principal of schools. 


4 Mr. A. S. CHENOWETH has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Atlantic City, N. J., to succeed 
Mr. C. B, Boyer, who has resigned because of having 
reached the age for retirement. 


4 Mr. D. F. Gaum has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Pemberton, Ohio. 


4 C. E. Benner, superintendent of schools at Colum- 
biana, Ohio, who was seriously injured in an automo- 
bile accident, is on the road to recovery. 


4 Supt. J. D. Fatus, of Ashland, Ohio, has been 
reélected for a four-year term, at a salary of $5,000 
a year. 


4 Supt. Davin Kerr, of Oswego, Kans., has entered 
the graduate division of the Emporia Teachers’ Col- 
lege where he is completing his major work for a mas- 
ter’s degree in education. 


4 Mr. O. E. Rarcuirr, of Lewisburg, Tenn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Oneida City. 


@ Supr. R. R. SHerters, of Watervliet, Mich., has 
entered Columbia University, where he will take spe- 
cial graduate work leading to a doctor's degree. 

4 Supt, C. H. Grirrey, of Adrian, Mich., has retired, 
after seventeen years of service. 


HORATIO G. BENT DIES 


Mr. Horatio G. Bent, for many years a leader in 
school affairs at Bloomington, IIl., died at his home 
on June 16, following an attack of heart disease. 
Mr. Bent was 73 years old. 

Mr. Bent was born in New Orleans and came to 
Bloomington when he was a year old. He attended 
the public schools and was graduated from Illinois 
Wesleyan University in 1879. He then entered the law 
department from which he was graduated in 1882. 

For some years Mr, Bent was a member of the 
law firm of Pitts, Bent & Lindley and was a professor 
in the law department of Wesleyan University. He 
served as a member of the school board from 1893 
to 1896 and was reélected in 1898, serving until 1929. 
He was secretary of the board from 1893 to 1895, 
and president from September, 1899, to April, 1917. 
He then became business manager and served in that 
capacity until the spring of 1929, when he was elected 
secretary and continued in that capacity up to the 
time of his death. 


BUILDING NEWS 


4 Brownsville, Tex. The voters have approved 


a bond issue of $60,000 for a school-expansion 
program. 


4 Fort Worth, Tex. A _ resubmission of the 
$4,750,000 school-bond issue in a future election 
has been proposed by local organizations. 


4 Beaumont, Tex. The school board has sold 
$60,000 in school bonds to a banking house at 
Temple, on a bid of par, with accrued interest, 
and a premium of $462. 


4 Lima, Ohio. Bath township citizens, at the 


regular November election, will be asked to ap- 
prove the consolidation of ten schools and a bond 
issue of $100,000 for the construction of a cen- 
tralized school building. 
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SAFEGUARD- 
Children’s health 


Serious epidemics in 
your school can origi- 
nate through repeatedly 
used, common cloth 
towels and ordinary, 
harsh toilet paper in 
your washrooms. Be- 
cause common cloth 





towels and harsh toilet 
Onliwon Chromium-plated Cabinets papers spread diseases 


for Towels and infections. 


Don’t expose the children in your school to these 
grave dangers of contagion—especially when you can 
safeguard their health by equipping your washrooms 
with Onliwon Paper Towels and Toilet Tissue. Onliwon 
Service passes every hygienic test because it means 
individual, clean, fresh towels and pure, non-irritat- 
ing toilet tissue, protected from dust and dirt by 
Onliwon Cabinets. A. P. W. Onliwon is the original, 


sanitary washroom service. 


Onliwon Paper Towels are economical as well as 
sanitary. They are double-folded, which feature gives 
them double strength and double absorbency. It takes 
only one Onliwon Towel to completely dry the hands. 


Onliwon Cabinets, too, feature economy as well as 
cleanliness. They will not release more than one towel 
or two sheets of toilet tissue at a time. They avoid 
waste and theft. Write 
today for full informa- 
tion to the A. P. W. 
Paper Company, 1227 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
@ A. P. W. is also the 
largest manufacturer of 
single-fold towels as well 
as the oldest manufac- 


turer of roll toilet tissue. 


Onliwon Chromium-plated 
Cabinets for Tissue 


Pioneers for Cleanliness since 1877 
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FOR SCHOOL TOILETS 
AND SHOWERS 


Kirk Junior High School, Cleveland 


What Grades Would You Give 


Your Toilet Rooms? 


HE PUPILS in your school are graded according to 

merit—general efficiency, upright character, fitness for 
their duties. On the same basis, what grades would you 
give your present toilet rooms? Do they measure up to 
the usual high standards of your school? 


Sanymetal Steel Toilet Partitions assure you of toilet 
rooms which reflect the highest ideals of cleanliness. They 
are built for easy sanitation, attractive appearance, and 
hard wear. Adaptable to limited and difficult space ar- 
rangements. Sanymetal has perfected a new “Shrivel” 
Finish, too, which is especially resistant to mars and 
scratches. 


Doesn’t the study of hygiene begin in the toilet room? 
Think it over —and check up on those toilets in your 
school. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: Toilet, shower, 
dressing and urinal compartments. Corridor and 
smoke screens. Metal doors and wainscot. Sany- 
metal Gravity Hinges. Write for New Catalog No. 30. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 
1703 Urbana Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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us your problem and ask for samples. 


FALCON 


FLOOR COMPOUND 





Our Floor Department 


We maintain a staff of trained floor specialists to help you solve 
your floor problems, whether they are merely problems of main- 
tenance or more serious problems of restoring floors which have 
been abused. Each type of flooring requires special treatment 
and there is a product in our line which will help accomplish the 
results you are seeking on any type of floor in use today. Tell 





AUTHORITY OF BOARDS OF EDU- 
CATION TO ENFORCE RULES 
(Concluded from Page’ 43) 
nated whenever, in the opinion of the board of 
health, vaccination was necessary to safeguard 
the public health and the public safety. The 
constitutionality of the statute was challenged 
before the Supreme Court of the United States. 
In the opinion of that court, the act in question 
was not unreasonable, arbitrary, nor oppressive. 
Neither did it deprive any person of liberty 
guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. Simi- 
larly, the state may authorize or require boards 
of education to make vaccination a condition 
of school attendance regardless of the existence 
or nonexistence of smallpox in the school dis- 

trict. 

“The constitutionality of statutes which 
authorize or require the exclusion from public 
schools of all unvaccinated pupils has been 
tested in a great number of cases, but the courts 
have, without exception, sustained such legisla- 
tion as a valid exercise of the police power of 
the state. Such legislation is not an arbitrary 
and unreasonable restraint upon personal lib- 
erty; it does not constitute the delegation of 
legislative authority; it does not interfere with 
rights of conscience; and it is not special nor 
class legislation although it affects only one 
class of persons; namely, school pupils. 

“The reasoning of the courts is well illus- 
trated by an opinion rendered by the Supreme 
Court of Errors of Connecticut. A statute pro- 
vided that the school visitors of any town might 
require that every child be vaccinated before 
being permitted to attend the public schools. 
The statute was attacked upon the ground that 
it violated a provision of the state constitution 
which guaranteed equality of rights. It was also 
contended that the act violated that provision 


—. 


FOR FLOORS 
THAT GLEAM! 


CLEAN floors are important! You 
invest in good floors or floor coverings be- 
cause they help beautify your rooms as well 
as bear the burden of traffic and wear. 
Your investment must be protected and 
kept in good condition if it is to pay divi- 
dends. We can help you keep them clean 
and shining—with 
finest results quickly and with greatest 
economy of time and materials. 


EAGLE SOAP 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 


soaps that produce 


CORP. 


Chicago, Illinois 





of the Fourteenth Amendment which guaran- 
tees to all the equal protection of the law. In 
holding that the act violated neither the state 
nor the Federal Constitution, the court said: 

“<The duty of providing for the education 
of the children within its limits, through the 
support and maintenance of public schools, has 
always been regarded in this state in the light 
of a governmental duty resting upon the sov- 
ereign state. It is a duty not imposed by con- 
stitutional provision, but has always been as- 
sumed by the state, not only because the educa- 
tion of youth is a matter of great public utility, 
but also and chiefly because it is one of great 
public necessity for the protection and welfare 
of the state itself. This (the right of 
school attendance) is a privilege or advantage, 
rather than a right in the strict technical sense 
of the term. 

“This privilege is granted and is to be en- 
joyed upon such terms and under such reason- 
able conditions and restrictions as the law- 
making power, within constitutional limits, may 
see fit to impose; and, within those limits, the 
question what terms, conditions, and restric- 
tions will best subserve the ends sought in 
the establishment and maintenance of public 
schools is a question solely for the legislature 
and not for the courts. The statute in question 
authorizes the committee to impose vaccination 
as one of those conditions. It does not authorize 
or compel compulsory vaccination; it simply 
requires vaccination as one of the conditions 
of the privilege of attending public school. . . .’ 

“While the courts will not hold that vaccina- 
tion is a preventive of smallpox, they will hold 
that a board of education has the right to act 
upon the common belief that it is such a pre- 
ventive. In a Pennsylvania case, for example, 
the court refused to issue a writ of mandamus 


to compel the school board to admit unvacci- 
nated pupils at a time when smallpox existed 
in the district and in near-by towns. 

“A pupil cannot defeat the operation of a 
rule requiring vaccination on the ground that 
it violates rights of conscience. In so holding, 
the court in a Texas case pointed out that ‘the 
control of the schools in San Antonio is given 
by law to the San Antonio board of education, 
and not to individual parents, no matter how 
correct their consciences, convictions, faith, and 
religious beliefs may be.’ 

“According to the great weight of authority, 
a school board cannot, unless authorized to do 
so by statute, make vaccination a condition of 
school attendance in the absence of an actual 
or imminent epidemic of smallpox. The courts 
reason that boards of education, being crea- 
tures of the legislature, can exercise only such 
powers as are expressly or impliedly granted. 
Authority to enforce a general, continuing rule 
requiring vaccination as a condition of school 
attendance, regardless of the existence or non- 
existence of smallpox, is a power which cannot 
be implied nor inferred. 

However, some courts hold that a school 
board may, without specific statutory authority 
and in the absence of smallpox, exclude from 
the public schools pupils who do not present a 
certificate of vaccination. In a North Carolina 
case, during an epidemic of smallpox in the 
town of Durham, the school board passed a 
rule excluding from school pupils who had not 
been vaccinated. Action was brought to require 
the admission of an unvaccinated child. At the 
time the court rendered its decision there was, 
it seems, no danger of the spread of smallpox. 
Nevertheless, the court sustained the rule in 
language intimating that the rule would have 
been upheld even in the absence of smallpox.” 
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For Clean Sanitary Floors thruout the School Year 
ORDER a LINCOLN Twin Disc 


The Product of 33 cn Rew, Medio HE LINCOLN Twin Disc will keep school floors in The or prcingend ya: Soa is built 9 2 ee 
Building -- the First Twin Disc Machine Now perfect ccnditien tumetitin ced yeor—end ofl fas —each one to do a Special job especially well. 


Flattered by Being Imitated. 
your floor maintenance cost appreciably! With reduced 


budgets this SAVING is important. 
Saves 2'2 Times (259%) Its Cost 


A certified survey made by Neilsen Engineers showed the 
LINCOLN saves 21% times (259%) its cost each year. 
Furthermore, the same survey showed the LINCOLN'S work 


was far superior to hand work! 


Investigate— 
To you who are responsible for your school’s condition, for 
your school’s finances, these facts should warrant an investiga- 
tion. Write for LINCOLN Catalog and Free Trial Offer. 
We will gladly let you see how much better work the LIN- 
COLN will do—at a lower cost—in your own school. 


LINC OLN~SCHLUETER 


FLOOR-MACHINERY CoO., INC. 
214 W. GRAND AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 


LN Iwin Disc 


POLISHES 


THE PREFERRED FLOOR FINISH AMONG 
SCHOOLS AND OTHER PUBLIC INSTITU- 
TIONS — ENDORSED BY LEADING FLOOR 
MANUFACTURERS 


BRIGHT, AIRY, QUICKLY ERECTED 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
finishes ... 


Circle A buildings provide attractive up to 90% see 

quarters that solve many school housing Makes brighter, cleaner floors 24 

Easy to apply ... easily maintained... 
Floors ready to use 20 minutes after 
application ... 

Does not stain baseboards or furni- 
manently or be moved whenever desired. | ture... 


BECAUSE... 


It is the most economical of all floor 


problems. Class rooms . . . gymnasiums 
... lecture halls... chapels... all can be 
erected in a few weeks’ time, to stand per- 


Cost is moderate. Construction is stronger than most frame 
buildings. Four-layer thick walls provide protection against both 
heat and cold. Write today for illustrated catalog showing over 50 
building illustrations, plans, and data. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
600 8. 25th St.. Neweastle, Ind. 


Also manufacturers of: Circle A Folding Partitions, Rolling Partitions, School Ward- 
robes, Steel or Wood Portable Bleachers, Portable or Permanent Steel Grandstands 


CIRCLE A SCHOOLS 
Lae rta ae 





Equal to any wax in wearing qualities . . 
May be applied on rubber, asphalt, as- 
bestos, or other soft composition floors 
as well as wood, terrazzo, and similar 
surfaces. 


Write for trial sample and literature. We will gladly 
send you names of schools now using Mystic Gloss. 


Manufacturers 4 Submit your 
of sanitary and 
MULTI-SERVICE cleaning pro- 
PRODUCTS ODUCTS '< blems to us. 


WAVUKESHA.WIS. 


Adjacent to Milwaukee 
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Narragansett 
Gymnasium Apparatus 
Direct! 










Narragansett’s world-wide reputation for 
building the finest Gymnasium Apparatus 
has been gained over a period of more than 
fifty years. Direct factory contracts keep 
sales costs down. Send us your specifica- 
tions. Our engineers will be glad to check 
them for you and we will forward our 
quotations promptly. 





The Hair Drier that is built 
for “crowd” use 


Built to serve peak crowds quickly and economically, the 
new SANI-DRI Hair Drier not only is faster and more thor- 
ough, but its lifetime construction insures lasting service. Its 
speedy, forceful flow of warm air quickly penetrates through 
the hair to the scalp. Its use leaves the hair soft, fluffy and 
lustrous. SANI-DRI Hair Driers may be quickly attached to 
walls and are easily connected to the wiring system. New 
folder describes this speedy hair drier and pictures prominent 
installations. Write for it. 
Made by the manufacturers of SANI-DRI 


Hand and Face Driers for washrooms. 





























THE NARRAGANSETT MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Established 1882 


















Electrical Division 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






1504 Monadnock Blk. 214 East 40th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 












Fence Service Measured by Years, Not Months 


This sturdy Stewart Fence will fence-guard the youth of this school 
for years to come. Like the concrete wall the Fence was chosen for 
permanence—-for durability, long life, low cost, low upkeep. 

Stewart Fence is superior fence. Structurally it is the most enduring 
type of Chain Link Wire 
Fence developed to date. 


Send for Our Free Book on School Building 


HARRIS :ic SCHOOLS 


America’s Standard 





a conference with the near- 
est Stewart Fence Special- 
ist? No obligation. And 
you will find his conclu- 
sions unbiased because we 
fabricate both Wrought 
Iron and Chain Link Wire 
Fence. 


¥ 


And Stewart Wrought in School Housing - 
Iron Fence and Gates " 
(for frontages) are noted Designed and manufactured by Amer- ae == 
for their beauty as well ica’s largest producers of sectional yi a 
as long life. buildings, an organization foremost a “oe 
Would you like to have in the building and building material S = 


industry for over 35 years. Embracing 
all the requirements of a modern 
building—correct light, perfect venti- 
lation, sanitation, and safe construc- 
tion are all an integral parts of every 
Harris School, yet they are low in cost. 





Snug, Light and Well Ventilated 
Classrooms 


School Districts everywhere with limited build- 
Our standard Designs accommodate _ ing funds, find Harris Schools the safe, sure, 


40 to 400 pupils and offer the most economical answer to the problem of over- 





e . o crowded classrooms. 
Write for catalog “Fences for Schools and Playgrounds.” satisfactory solution of your housing 


problem in the most economical way. -——-- 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. FOR YEAR ’ROUND SERVICE $e 


OUR FREE BOOK 
705 Stewart Block Established 1886 Cincinnati, Ohio Harris School Buildings, built with double roof- | Write today! Ask for our 1931 


: cations and illustrations of build- 
double wall insulation, are warm and cosy on winter's coldest ings recently completed. Explains 
days as well as cool and comfortable during summer's scorch- 

ae <I 1349-1525 West 35th Street 
Galvanized A Pe yeortne by e only Fence with qq 
Stewart er Bip Process 1-Boca Peat and Sef Channel Hat NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO. DETROIT 


¢ many short cute in the planning 
ing heat; superior construction features you would hardly 


of your building with an assured 
expeet to find in such low priced buildings. saving in the completed eost. 


Bimini 

















HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 
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FOR ALL-YEAR SEATING— 


thous portable Mauka OF WOOD Or STEEL 


Here are two bleachers—one of structural steel—one of 
under long service, to give safety and rigidity with even 


be erected quickly—-and are flexible in their application. 

Circle A Bleachers—of wood or steel—can be used 
after the football season for basketball. They stand as 
securely on the gymnasium floor as on the playing field. 


Use them outdoors again next summer, 


baseball games. 


These bleachers are unsurpassed for simple design. No 
screws or bolts to fasten. Nothing to get lost. Each part 
locks to the next. Write today for complete facts—and 
learn the moderate cost of these better bleachers. 


er, 


graded wood. Both are soundly designed, and proved 


the largest, wildest crowds. Both are truly portable—can game 


siesta see oe 


- oe 


Ui Minti eee 


for track and 


Rolling Partitions. 


RTT tenes: 
oe 





Circle A Products Corporation, 601 S. 25th St., Newcastle, Indiana. 
New York Office: 475 Fifth Avenue. Also manufacturers of Circle 
A Portable and Permanent Steel Grandstands, Folding Partitions, 


CIRCLE A PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


ae 


Orr ee 








COUNTY BOARDS OF EDUCA- 
TION: THEIR ORGANIZA- 
TION AND DUTIES 


(Concluded from Page 32) 


Ideal Board: The best board is composed of 5 mem- 

bers. 
Methods of Selection 

Tennessee Boards: In 63 counties boards are selected 
by the county courts, and in 12 counties they are 
elected by popular vote. 

Ideal Board: The members of the ideal board are 
elected by popular vote. 


Territory of Selection 
Tennessee Boards: In 54 counties board members 
are selected from the county at large, while in 38 
counties the members are selected from districts. 
Ideal Board: Members of the ideal board 
selected from the county at large. 


are 


Length of Terms 
Tennessee Boards: The terms of office of board 
members vary from 2 to 7 years in Tennessee, and 
there is no overlapping of terms in 14 counties. 
Ideal Board: Members of the ideal board serve for 
5 vears and their terms overlap. 


When Elected 
Tennessee Boards: Board members are selected by 
the county courts of Tennessee at the July term, or 
by popular vote at the regular election in August. 
Ideal Board: Members of the ideal board are 
selected at a special election, held at the schools, pre- 
ferably in the spring. 


Compensation 

Tennessee Boards: In three of the Tennessee coun- 
ties board members serve without pay, while in the 
other counties they are paid from $1.50 a day to $3,000 
a year. The total cost of boards vary from $0 to 
$7,800 a year. 

Ideal Board: Under an ideal system the boards 
serve essentially without pay except for necessary ex- 
penses incurred while attending board meetings. 


Number of Meetings Held 


Tennessee Boards: The number of meetings held by 
the boards in Tennessee varies from 4 to 52. The law 


provides for four regular meetings and as many called 
meetings as are thought necessary. 

Ideal Board: Regular meetings are held once a 
month and few called meetings are held by the ideal 
board. 

Women on School Board 

Tennessee Boards: There are only 12 women on 
county boards of education in Tennessee out of a total 
membership of 670. 

Ideal Board: Authorities differ as to whether women 
make good school-board members. Older writers are 
of the opinion that women do not make good board 
members, while later writers seem to think that sex 
is not a matter for serious consideration, one way or 
the other, in the selection of school-board members. 
The ideal board probably has some women members. 


Qualifications 


Tennessee Boards: No educational qualifications are 
required of Tennessee county board members. They 
range in education from a third grade to a doctor of 
philosophy. The state law requires that board mem- 
bers be resident voters of the county; citizens of 
recognized integrity, intelligence, and ability to ad- 
minister the duties of the office. 

Ideal Board: The ideal board is a lay board, and it 
has no high educational requirements for membership. 
Members are required to have had successful business 
experience, to have a wholesome interest in the public 
schools, to be willing to employ professionally trained 
persons, and to delegate the actual running of the 
schools to them. 


It is evident from the facts presented that 
the organization and work of county boards of 
education in Tennessee must be considerably 
altered if the state is to conform to the best 
practice and thought. It would seem to be evi- 
dent also that the welfare of Tennessee schools 
demands a considerable change in the duties 
performed by the county boards. Probably the 
most important principle which should be rec- 
ognized is that the board’s greatest responsi- 
bility to the people is to see to it that the 
schools are efficiently administered. The choos- 
ing of an efficient county superintendent, thor- 
oughly and professionally qualified, becomes of 
foremost importance. 





THE USE OF BLACKBOARDS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from Page 41) 

nection with the amount of blackboard in place. 
Our typical “new” classroom will now contain 
a median of 39.0 lineal feet of blackboard; 82.3 
per cent of the rooms will have the boards 
located on the front and side walls; 17.7 per 
cent, or 32 rooms will have additional boards at 
the rear of the room. The other factors are 
about the same. 

It is hoped that this study will answer, in 
part, even if not as a whole and definitely, some 
of the questions raised more or less frequently 
in connection with school-building planning and 
checking. The reliability of the inferences must 
be left to the judgment of the reader — he may 
accept or reject or make reservations as it 
pleases him. 


THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES OF 
SCHOOL ACCOUNTING 
IN ACTION 
(Continued from Page 45) 

It may be inferred from Mr. Morse’s observa- 
tion that some of the New Jersey school clerks 
do not fully comprehend all the details of the 
work. 

Ohio has given little, if any, consideration to 
the training and capacities of clerks of small 
school districts. The Bureau of Inspection and 
Supervision of Public Offices has designed a very 
flexible and effective system which can be ex- 
panded or contracted to meet the needs of any 
district, and which will reflect at any time the 
actual financial status of a school district, if all 
financial transactions are properly entered. The 
writer’s study of the books of 29 Ohio school- 
district clerks shows very conclusively that 
many clerks of this state have not the remotest 
idea of the significance of the operation and 
purposes of the system.’ 


See footnote No. 5. 
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Assets and Liabilities 


12. These five states do not require school 
boards to keep accurate accounts of assets. No 
forms are designed or suggested for them. Not 
long ago 18 principals and superintendents were 
asked if they had on record the number and 
kind of pupil desks in their systems. Only 
one had such a record, and it gave only the 
number located in each room of the system. He 
had no record of the cost of these desks, or the 
time they were purchased. It is a rare thing to 
find a board which keeps account of furniture 
and fixtures, equipment, or even buildings. 

All these states record the annual expendi- 
tures for buildings, equipment, furniture, and 
so forth, but no permanent account is set up in 
a ledger for any of them. 

They do a better part, however, for their lia- 
bilities, as each state has arranged for the per- 
manent recording of bonds and long-time notes. 
Even short-time notes are given special atten- 
tion. As for bills payable, New Jersey and Ohio 
are the only ones which provide for them. 


Fund Accounting 


13. In the full meaning of this principle, it 
is not applicable to any one of these states, be- 
cause none requires that asset accounts be kept 
in a permanent form. Fund accounting in its 
full significance simply means that all asset 
accounts are treated as funds, that they are 
kept on the books at cost price as long as they 
are in use and that they are written off when 
they are of no further use. It treats asset ac- 
counts in a diametrically opposite manner from 
the way they are treated in business accounting. 
They are not depreciated, and, of course, no 
reserves are set up for depreciation. 

The thirteenth principle maintains that fund 
accounting should control. It does not say that 
depreciation should never be taken. In case that 
an asset, say, a transportation truck, should be 
depreciated, a corresponding fund should be 


And what a job it is to remodel or build a school! A 
thousand and one things need your attention. ..and 
each one seems most important. Certainly none of 
the problems concerned with buildings are more im- 
portant than provision for wrap storage. . .ventilation 
...conservation of floor space. . 


The Miller wardrobe is the answer to all these prob- 
lems rolled into one. The Miller wardrobe installed 


When Schooldays end... 


aS. | 


.and more black- 


established and the amount of the depreciation 
in cash should be put into this fund. 

It is generally considered a dangerous policy 
for a public institution to accumulate large cash 
funds. 


PLANNING FOR NEW SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS WITH GRAPHIC 
RECORDS 


(Concluded from Page 48) 
point obviates frantic scrambles for data when 
an emergency seems to be arising in which the 
superintendent of schools, or the board of edu- 
cation, demands information concerning a spec- 
ific situation. 


A SCHOOL-BUILDING-SURVEY 
WORK SHEET 


(Concluded from Page 57) 


PROBLEM VIII. ARE THE BUILDINGS ECO- 
NOMICAL IN DISTRIBUTION OF 
FLOOR AREA? 

Data Needed: (1) Per cent of floor area in the 
corridors ? 

Source of Data: Floor plan of the buildings. 

Way to Present Data: Compute from floor plan, 
per cent devoted to each purpose, and compare with 
the standard. Tables showing distribution. Use bar 
graphs to compare with N. E. A. standards. 

PROBLEM IX. ARE THE PRESENT BUILDINGS 
UTILIZED TO THEIR CAPACITY? 

Data Needed: (1) Capacity of each room in each 
building. (2) Number of pupils in each room in each 
period. (3) Utilization calculated by the use of the 
Strayer-Engelhardt and Morphet School-Building 
forms. 

Source of Data: (1) Calculation from floor area. 
(2) principal’s records. (3) Application of the score 
card. 

Way to Present Data: Tables and charts of the 
room and pupil-station utilization. 


BONDING VERSUS PAY.-AS- 
YOU-GO—I 
(Concluded from Page 38) 
“Tt is in this fact, that money is worth 41% 
per cent to some people and 6 per cent to others, 
that we have the answer to our question.” 


Your 
Building 


in the modern schoolroom proves a convenient and 
safe method of storing children’s wraps and at the 
same time insures them against petty pilfering. In 
this wardrobe wraps are ventilated by an ingenious 
and simple ventilating principle. And when the ward- 
robe is closed, its doors present a continuous expanse 
of blackboard space. 


Investigate the Miller at once. It is well worth your 
closest consideration. Write for our FREE catalog. 
Other information given on request. 


K - M Supply Co. 





Problems 
begin? 






Kansas City, Mo. 


° 


It seems evident that if a community must 
pay more for its loans than its own money is 
worth, then it is less expensive to make use of 
its own money. Take the case of an individual 
who has his money invested at 41% per cent. He 
must pay six per cent for a loan. He wishes to 
buy a house; obviously the less costly thing for 
him to do is to use his own money. But, on the 
other hand, suppose his money is invested at 
6 per cent, and he can borrow at 41% per cent. 
Surely borrowing is the cheaper method for him. 

It is conceivable that in some communities 
money is worth less than the interest rates on 
the municipal bonds of those same communities. 
Here the pay-as-you-go plan is the less expen- 
sive method of financing public improvements. 
In other communities money is worth more than 
the interest rates on their own bonds. Here 
bonds are less expensive. 

It is admitted that this argument is largely 
theoretical. For, what 7s money worth in a par- 
ticular community? Someone can make a real 
contribution to the field of public finance by 
developing a technique that will answer this 
question. 


Ethics of Taking the Taxpayer’s Money 


There is an important ethical consideration 
involved in this controversy that should not be 
overlooked. Regardless of how much money is 
worth to the taxpayer, the fact remains that it 
is still Ais money. Is it fair and just for the 
administration to take a certain amount of 
money from the taxpayer on the pay-as-you-go 
plan regardless of its worth to him, when, by 
issuing bonds, it could allow him to have the 
use of much of that money for a number of 
years? An analysis of the factors that make 
the construction of new buildings necessary 
shows that the administration does have a just 
claim on the taxpayer’s money under the opera- 
tion of the pay-as-you-go plan, as will be shown 


in the following discussion. 
(Concluded on Page 111) 
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Ready for the School Bell 


When time is a factor in getting ready for the school 
term, Minter Portable School Buildings solve this prob- 
lem at an economical figure. Quantity production and 
modern automatic machinery take the place of the car- 
penter with his saw and plane except for the erection 
of the unit. After you think it too late, there is still 
time to buy and erect Minter Portable Schools for your 
needs this year. 


MINTER HOMES CORPORATION 


School Department Huntington, W. Va. 





BLEACHERS GYMS AUDITORIUMS BUILDINGS | 
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Eliminate Scrubbing! 
Treat your floors with 


NA-VA 


G US Oat OFF 


ea aL NT 


$1 Book Sent Free 


Every person interested in the 
efficient and economical main- 
tenance of floors should have 
a copy of “Floor Research.” 
Written by nationally-known 
floor consultant. Write to 

















“FLOOR =. 


“1p URESEARCH: - 






. as -<) Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Car-Nao-Var has <a Gencaer tonoaes 42) 1280 National Ave., 

5 es Brazl, Ind. 
simplified floor main 
tenance in the beautiful 


Cincinnati Masonic Temple. 
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first 20 


first20 and now 2i 


making a total of 55 Potter fire escapes protecting Detroit school 
children in case of fire. 3% of schools Potter protected have had 
fires and no reports of injuries or fatalities were ever received. 


PROTECT YOUR SCHOOL CHILDREN 
The responsibility is YOURS 
It was the first fire escape to have service records approved by 
and is constructed in strict accordance with the Underwriters’ 


Laboratories. 
Over 3150 Potter Fire Escapes now in use. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1858 CONWAY BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Patience when cleaning 
is far from a virtue 





Wauen cleaning involves patient, la- 
borious scrubbing, you can be sure that 
the material used is not doing its job 
properly. 

You don’t need patience when cleaning 
the Oakite way. No tedious time-consum- 
ing brushing or rubbing is necessary. An 
Oakite solution lightly applied to a dirty 
wall, for example, removes smudges and 
smears as if by magic. Every stroke of 
sponge or cloth leaves a clear-cut path of 
cleanliness. 


This same speedy, effortless action, that 
saves time and keeps down costs, is avail- 
able for every school cleaning task. Write 
and ask to have our nearby Service Man 
explain. No obligation. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 
26B Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 












Industrial Cleaning Materials ons Methods 








Cut about two-thirds actual size. 


NO. 9920 


CUNDIN 


COMBINATION PADLOCKS 


Simplicity in Operation Fool Proof 
Locks Automatically Rust Proof 

Constructed of all brass or steel, 
black japanned or cadmium plated. 
Especially designed for use on school 
lockers and on gymnasium wire suit 
baskets. These locks cannot be left un- 
locked because the combinations are 
completely thrown off when the shackles 
are snapped shut. 

With every installation, master 
charts are furnished for recording 
names, lock numbers and combination 
numbers. 


Inform us of your particular prob- 


lem that a solution of your requirements may be determined. A sample 
lock will be sent gratis upon request to ones executives. 


Letter Boxes for Schools 
Key and Combination 
No. 85 COMBINATION LETTER BOX 


Made in 3 sizes. 


Cast Bronze, regularly finished medium statuary. 
Dials etched, figures raised on black background. 


Combinations all different. 


No. 1702A KEY LETTER BOX 


Cast Bronze, medium statuary finish. Pin tumbler 
lock. 3 keys with each letter box. Key changes 


practically unlimited. 
Size 5'%2x6% inches. 


All boxes furnished with pigeon holes of various 
depths. Send for catalogue No. 57. 


Manufacturers of letter 
boxes for 50 years. 





Size 3-2/3x5 inches. 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successors 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


96 LaFayette St. 319 W. Randolph St. 405 Commerce St. 





How Much do your Workers Work? 





Ladder-workers can’t work 
much from dangerous, old- 
style stepladders. The brakes 
are on their efficiency be- 
cause they work in fear. 


They hold on, to keep from fall- 
ing. Someone else holds the ladder 
to steady it. Jobs must be rushed 
through, or require the services of 
two men, one to work with one 
hand, the other to hold with both. 
Dayton Safety Ladders get the job 
done faster and better. They make 
workers more efficient. They make 
a one-man job a job for one man. 
They can’t slide. It requires real 
effort to fall off them. They’re 
sturdy, light, steel-braced. They 
can’t slip whatever the surface. 
Sizes 3 to 16 feet. Moderately 
priced. 


Full Information from Dept. SBJ-8 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER CO. 
121-123 West Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 


Stock Carried on Pacific Coast by E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and by 160 other distributors from coast to coast. 
Made and distributed in Canada by Percy Hermant, Ltd., Toronto. 
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practi YOU 
OLDFAS Fx 
AllMetal ShadeRoller fa CAN 


“NO TACKS-NO TOOLS? NOT 


PULL 


the shade off 
A Hold-Fast 
Metal Roller— 


BUT 


You can slide a dam- 
aged shade out and a 
new one in as easily as 
sliding a curtain on a 
round rod. YOUR 
DEALER can furnish 
you Duck, Kanvas, Oil 
or Washades and Maps 
mounted on the NEW 
WAY Hold-Fast Metal 
Rollers. The price for 
Metal Rollers is no 
longer a barrier. 


Make your Roller Equipment Permanent by Specifying 
Hold-Fast Metal Rollers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you write us 
for samples and prices. 


CHAS. W. RICE & CO. 


Shade Specialists 


UNION CITY, INDIANA 





TOO COSTLY? Consider 


this less costly way 


When you decide to erect a modern, fireproof Ambler School 
Building instead of a much more costly structure, don’t feel 
you compromise, or that you build only to tide you over. 
Ambler School Buildings provide all that you can _ possibly 
wish for, in Permanence, Convenience and Safety. Many school 
boards faced with the “TOO COSTLY RIGHT NOW” problem 
have had their needs amply provided by an Ambler Building. 
Investigate! Catalog shows variety of sizes. A valuable refer- 
ence book you should have. Sent Free. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 
Dept. J 
Liberty Title and Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 


FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
SCHOOLHOUSES 
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Yow’ll be sold on 
yet so practical. 


1524 Holmes St. 














You can readily see from the above illustration what a convenient, 
even expanse of blackboard space this wardrobe presents. 


Outstanding Prose-Maco Products: 


Once you see a 
PROSE-MACO WARDROBE 


and shoulders above competition. 


Send for FREE Prose-Maco catalog! 


it! It is so simple in operation, 
Its doors open face to face to 


protect the slate and to afford wide openings. Its 
depth can be as shallow as 13 inches. This saving 
in floor space alone places the Prose-Maco head 


Prose-Maco Manufacturing Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Formerly Progressive School Equipment 
Manufacturing Company 


Swinging Bookboard, Teacher’s Combination 


Wardrobe and Restroom, Removable, Non-removable Coat Hangers, Gravity Book 
Cases, Umbrella Stands, and the new Erasex. 











(Concluded from Page 108) 


The factors that make the construction of 
new buildings necessary are school population 
growth and depreciation and obsolescence. 

For every additional child enrolled in the 
schools, the district will sooner or later have to 
provide building space and equipment to meet 
his needs. In the smaller cities and villages 
where the increased enrollment is not large 
enough to require a new building or addition 
every year; it is difficult to realize that this cost 
is accruing annually.’ Take, for example, a com- 
munity where the school population is increas- 
ing 25 pupils a year on the average. Manifestly, 
the community cannot erect a new building or 
construct an addition to an old building each 
year to provide for 25 pupils. Instead, the city 
may be redistricted every few years in order to 
provide an equitable distribution of the new 
pupils among the various school buildings. 
Greater stress will be placed on more complete 
utilization of existing housing facilities; class- 
rooms will be crowded more than they have 
been. In some such manner the increase in 
school population will be taken care of until the 
school authorities feel justified in building an 
addition to one or more buildings or in con- 
structing a new schoolhouse. It may so happen 
that such construction will be necessary only at 
long intervals. 

Depreciation and obsolescence operate in 
quite a similar manner. As soon as a building is 
constructed it begins to depreciate. Nothing is 
more certain or more regularly recurring. Ob- 
solescence is not so certain; it depends upon the 
rapidity of the change in educational thought 
and procedure. Nevertheless, obsolescence as 
well as depreciation must be considered as an- 
nual accrual cost. 








‘Rainey, Homer P., Public School Finance, The Century Co., 
New York, 1929, p. 56 f. Rainey gives an excellent discussion of 
the annual accrual costs of extension. 


In a small community, as in the case of 
school population growth, it is difficult to real- 
ize that this cost is accruing annually. Despite 
depreciation and obsolescence a school build- 
ing can be, and usually is, used from forty to a 
hundred years. In a small community, then, 
expenditures for school buildings that will 
replace old ones are necessarily of a nonrecur- 
rent extraordinary nature. 

It will be evident from this discussion that 
the growth of school population and deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence represent annual costs 
just as much as do the services of teachers. But 
because they do not entail actual expenditures 
at the time of their inception, except in our 
larger cities where building is an annual affair, 
this fact is frequently not realized. 

Since these costs are accruing annually, a 
community would, on this basis, be justified in 
levying an annual tax for a building reserve in 
anticipation of future building.® This is rarely 
done, however. Most cities wait until the cumu- 
lative effect of these factors necessitates a new 
building and then arrange to finance the costs 
entailed. Since these costs have been accruing 
for a period of years, and since taxpayers have 
been permitted to keep the taxes that the ad- 
ministration had the ethical right to collect in 
the preceding years, there is no unfairness or in- 
justice in taking money from the taxpayer on 
the pay-as-you-go plan. ».* 


This must not be construed as an advocacy of the capital 
reserve. Other factors must be considered. 


JOLIET TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE ADDITION 
(Concluded from Page 56) 
ceilings, three bookkeeping rooms, two class- 
rooms, a departmental office, and a model office. 

These rooms seat forty pupils comfortably. 
The mechanical-drawing-department rooms 
are in two tiers of three rooms each. Partitions 





with glass panels separate the rooms, which 
gives the appearance of architectural offices. 
Three of the rooms will be occupied by trade- 
drawing groups, two by related groups, and one 
by an architectural group. This department is 
located on the third floor, thereby providing 
skylights. These rooms, except the one for the 
architectural drawing, have adequate space for 
30, 40, 30, and 30 desks, respectively. 

The cubage of this unit is 1,093,262 feet. The 
cost, exclusive of excavations, foundation, and 
architect fees is $430,000, or 39.3 cents per 
cubic foot. The architects were Burnham 
Brothers, of Chicago, who had been employed 
by the board of education in the construction 
of three previous units. 


THE HARRY MOORE SCHOOL FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

The Jersey City, N. J., school system will 
shortly be in position to house all crippled chil- 
dren in a new and modern school building, to be 
known as the Harry Moore School for Crippled 
Children. 

Jersey City was the pioneer in erecting a spe- 
cially designed school building for the exclusive 
use of the physically handicapped. The original 
structure known as School No. 36 will shortly be 
turned into a medical center. 

The building which faces the Hudson Boule- 
-vard, is fireproof throughout. It contains 18 class- 


“*“fooms, in addition to a library, a kindergarten, 


and rooms fof the various shop classes. There are 
also complete medical-inspection rooms, a gym- 
nasium, a corrective gymnasium, a dentist’s office, 
a large kitchen and dining room for the serving 
of lunches, an auditorium, and an office for the 
principal. The building in design and arrangement 
represents the latest word in structures for this 
purpose and is equipped with furniture especially 
constructed for the use of crippled children. 

The school was given the name of Harry A. 
Moore, in honor of the outstanding service ren- 
dered by Mr. Moore, as a citizen. 
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Teacher ae 


TEACHERS — The WATCHWORD of AMERICA is OPPORTUNITY 
SEEK IT THROUGH THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Successor to 
THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Established 1880 — 5lst Year 
205 North Seventh Street P. O. Box 157 Allentown, Penna. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


We make contact 7S the best teaching talent—and find the best teaching positions. In every de- 
partment—from primary through college—experienced placement authorities are at your command. 
All have intimate knowledge of both employers’ and teachers’ needs. They will give you a new 
conception of intelligent placement service. Write now for Registration Blank. 


YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A POSITION 
e YOU WANT TO MAKE A CHANGE 
YOU HAVE A POSITION OPEN 


WE ARE IN A POSITION TO SERVE YOU 


ALLIED PROFESSIONAL BUREAUS 
Marshall Field Annex Chicago, Il. 


ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Free to School Officials 


130 BLAIR STREET ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Teachers’ Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 
management. Best Schools 

d., Chi and Colleges permanent eli- 

S35 Fitth Avenue, New York ents.“ Best qualified men 


Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington 8nd women on our avail- 
—Fotablished 1885 1885 York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. Prompt service. 








‘Cafeteria 
Equipment 


Solve your problem in selecting and ar- 
ranging equipment for school cafeteria, by 
requesting the advisory assistance of our en- 
gineering department. Without obligation, it 
will help you plan an efficient, economical 
cafeteria (or kitchen), just as it has assisted 
other schools and colleges. S. Blickman Food 
Service Equipment is long-lasting, properly 
designed. 


WEEHAWKEN NEW JERSEY 





ervice Equipment - $26-$44 GREGORY AVE. 





“CHICAGO” 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Scientifically de- 
signed and carefully 
built; is exactly sui- 
ted to its purpose. 


Sturdy construc- 
tion, selected ma- 





PECALISTS’ 











terials and rigid 
inspection assure 
long, safe service. 


Write for Catalog ‘‘B’’— just out, up-to-the-minute 


CHICAGO GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT CoO. 
1835 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








Address 857 Steger Bidg., Chicago, III. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
533 Genesee Valley Trust Building Rochester, New York 
Twenty-five years experience. Write for information. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


THE ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D. 
Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
410 U. S. National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges— 


Every day of the year 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. Home Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Syracuse, N. ¥Y., Northampton, Mass., New Haven, Conn., 
Cincinnati, O., Bowling Green, Ky., Jacksonville, Fla., Washington, D. Cc. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS 
AGENCY, INC. 





OLLEGE GRADUATES AND TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS : 


recommended exclusively. Report your vacancies now. 30th year. Leading bureau for : 


teachers of commercial, industrial, and physical education. 


320 N. Grand Blvd. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Member National A:.wctation 
of Teachers Agencies. 





FDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency  sblished 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., Branch Offices: 
between 34th a 35th Sts., 1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEW YORK 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Established 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS F. WAYLAND BAILEY 
resident Secretary 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 





Tesesessesseesses 





STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Since 1869 


Volland Scenic Studios, Inc. 
3729-37 Cass Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
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AMERICAN 
Portable SCHOOLS 


Comfortable, attractive, sturdy classrooms in 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
6 room units. New double wall construction, double floors, 
double exits, Insulite lining, Austral Windows, good lighting, 
good ventilation. Write for catalog and name of our agent 
nearest you. 












BETTER 
EQUIPMENT 


for your 


STAGE 














Ww 


AMERICAN BUILDERS, Ine. 
601-611 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. 








Distinctive Quality 






and 










Service at a Reasonable Cost. 









Write Representatives in 
Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania, New 
York, Virginia, 
W. Virginia. 











Twin-City Scenie Co. 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 





























SILICATE BLACK BOARDS ° . 

Equip With Ev-El-Eth 

SUG Vian aaa oes 
BLACK BOARD 


Made of the best material thoroughly seasoned— 
Framed or Unframed—All Frames are Oak Finished. 
U. S. Government Contracts and New York City Board | 
of Education Specifications for 40 Years. 


CORK BULLETIN BOARDS 
Framed or Unframed Sizes 18 x 24 inches 
Frames are Oak Finished to 4x 6 feet. 


Dealers write for catalogue. 





N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY 


20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK CITY | Shades carried by the EVELETH ADJUSTERS afford a hitherto 


unknown degree of: 


comfort to the child 
Because of perfect adjustment enabling him to receive benefit of 
properly regulated light without danger of eye-strain. 


enjoyment to the teacher 
Because Ev-el-eth Adjusters operate so easily and quietly. 
Because they add to the tidy appearance of the room. The adjusting 
cord, although very strong, is light in weight and is placed incon- 
spicuously at one side. 
Because shade is held in perfectly level position at any desired height. 
The annoyance caused by shades tilting at various angles is unknown 
where Ev-el-eth level Adjusters are properly installed. 


satisfaction to the School Board and Purchasing Committee 
Because of moderate first cost. 
Because of carefully selected materials and sturdy construction 
assuring a long term of service. 
Because of the automatic hook which does away with the anchoring 
of cord to wall or casing. 
Further information will be sent upon request. 


EVELETH MEG. CO. 


11 Ashland Ave. River Forest, Ill. 


(Twe miles west of Chicago city limite) 
Manufacturers of Weather Strip Specialtics and Shade Adjusters 
































AN -DU- SEPTIC 
DUSTLESS 
CRAYON 


Makes a smooth, legible mark, 
with no ragged edges. Erases 
easily, does not leave a greasy 
or dusty surface, the dust from the era- 
ser falling to the chalk trough and not 
dispersing in the air. Will not scratch 
the board. Packed in moisture proof 
metal containers. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 


[A GOLD MEDAL PRODUCT 
























































All kindZ 


SCHOOL SIGNS 


Door, Road, Wall, Desk, Bus, Name-Plates, 
Teachers’ and Changeable signs. Numbers, 
Letters, Holders, school marking specialties. 
Any kind of Engraved Brass, Cast Bronze, In- 
laid Bronze or Built-up Strip, Plate, Plaque, 
Tablet, Class Roll, Trophy, ete. Directories, 
Exit signs, and so on. 


“we supply— 
any sign a school will specify.” 


Please outline your idea or describe 
need for suggestions, quotations, litera- 
ture and name of nearest supply house. 


HULL SIGN CO., W. Winfield, N. Y. 





“CHO-SECO” INK PELLETS 
(Made in America) 


THIS ink never corrodes, gums nor molds. 
Now used in more than forty States. 


(Money back guarantee) 
Mention this magazfhe for free sample. 
good surprise awaits you. 


Cho-Seco Ink Pellet Co., Albany, N. Y. 





BINDERS 
Preserve your copies of the American 
School Board Journal with our binders. 
STRONG — DURABLE — COMPACT 


The American School Board Journal 


OTULQORE OT OMPLNORETOSLIPCDY 7011111111711) 





524-544 N. Milwaukee St. Milwaukee, Wis 


School Buyers ne Guide 








“MODERN “LATIN 
CONVERSATION 


By Grorce Capretranus, Px.D., translated 
from the German by Bertranpo F. Kraus, 
M.A. 

Unique and original, this book 

supplies lively Latin conversation 

exercises about familiar, modern 
activities—a text designed to stim- 
ulate student interest in the study 
of Latin. 

Price, $1.16 


Tue Bruce PusiisHine Co. 
524-544 No. Milwaukee St., 





AUDUIUUUULOUUUUUUUUUUOUUUOOOUOOEOUULONOOL TM eeaEND 





Milwaukee, Wis. 





———]} $150. 


POSITIONS OPEN 





Sales representatives wanted, full or part 
time, to sell article extensively used in 
schools. Liberal commissions. Pocket sam. 
ples. Write for particulars. Address, Dept, 
44-J, American School Board Journal, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Aznoe’s Available School Nurses Include: 
(A) R.N. Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, age 
30, with 6 years’ experience as School 
Nurse. Prefers south central states. (B) 
Nebraska R.N., age 39, postgraduate in 
public health, 6 years’ varied experience, 
8 years school nursing, ready now. Asks 
No. 3928, Aznoe’s Central Registry 
For Nurses, 30 North Michigan, Chicago. 














551 West Broadway 





Ash Removal 


Labor Saving Safe.Speedy.withy 
ra 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
















Telescop = 


eres COP ee ee 





Now STANDARD EQuIPMENT 
with the Boards of Education in 


PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. CLEVELAND 
KANSAS CITY, KANS. BOSTON 
LOUISVILLE WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK . BALTIMORE 


Complete safety. Unequalled economy 
in operation. Electric and hand power 
models for all ash removal needs. 
Send for catalog and full particulars. 








New York, N. Y, 


Automatic-Locking “Super-Special” 


CLICK 


Keyless Padlocks 


with your choice of 


CLICK or DIAL 


vW 


Built of brass and rust-proof cadmium plated 
steel. The most wonderful locks ever devel- 


oped for school locker purposes. 


When 


shackles are closed they are locked and 
combination is thrown completely off. Chart 
of combinations and lock numbers is fur- 


nished. 


The simplicity of construction insures de- 
pendability and durability — also extreme 
economy in reference to first cost and main- 


tenance. 


Samples and special proposition to schools, on request. 


(If so specified, un- 


riveted samples will be sent for inspection of mechanism.) Cuts about one-half actual size. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 


Kent, Ohio 


— SCHOOL ~ 


ERECTED A.D. 1924 


DAVID E. FITZGERALD MAYOR 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


GEORGE TROUP GLYNN 
CAROLYN MERCHANT 
EMILY H. WHITNEY 
JOSEPH T. ANQUILLARE 
HUGH FF. KEATING 
BERNARD ETTLINGER 
STEPHEN WHITNEY 
PHILIP H. ENGLISH 
ARNON A. ALLING, PRESIDEN 
FRANK H. BEEDE, St PT OF 


CHARLES S, PALMER 
@ LARKIN CAREY C¢ 


setpemememmenianeeeseeenenmees se 





U. S. A. 





Tablets 


Me m oO ri a l COTTE 
VODEOOOOSOGUOENOUO NNO OEOONOOoONOOooOONS H oO n oO r 


IDEAL 
for gifts by 
graduating classes 


<> 
Placques 


ALBERT RusseELt & 
Sons Co. 


125 MERRIMACK ST. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 








STAGE 





— 


HZHZ0HCOM HOPHAon BAprvsZ00 





VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 
AND SUCCESS 


GALLAGHER 


114 


SCENERY 


One Curtain or 
A Complete Stage Equipment 
Tell us your Stage Scenery Problems 
and let us solve them for you. 


UNIVERSAL SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


1218-24 No. Fifth St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


wPaMOrrPH PQA WROD V2 








Helps students to help them- 
selves . . . here is a book that 
will enable the student to know 
himself, to analyze his capabili- 
ties, to investigate occupations, 
to determine the vocation he is 
best fitted for and show him how 
to succeed in it. 


Cloth, 201 pages. Price, $1.20. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


524-544 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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omen “STANDARD” 
em Nw oa CORK 
a i/ wooo, = Bulletin Board 
WIA 
mat CORK THE BEST 
i BY 
ANY TEST 


Wi Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Insist that Your New 
| Desks be Equipped with 
Pn ad TANNEWITZ 
<g * SANITARY INK-WELLS 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Top made of heavy brass nickeled or 

enameled. 2—Rust-proof and unbreakable. 
3—Spring barrel protects glass ink container. 4—Unaffected 
by the shrinking or swelling of desk tops. 5—Locks perma- 
nently in desk. 6—Glass ink container has no lugs to chip 
or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Economical—holds just 
the proper amount of ink—not enough to become thick and 
unusable. 

Write for free sample of this inkwell, known as our 
el 1, for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORK 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Model 1 ~¥ 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 


Full particulars will be gladly sent 
you. 


Draperies — Scenery — Rigging 


I. WEISS & SONS, INC. 


445 W. 45th St. NEW YORK CITY 


A Complete Line 


of School 
Library, Laboratory 


and Vocational 


FURNITURE 


Write for our illustrated catalog. 


Joun E. Ss0strROM Co. 


Established 1893 
1715 No. Tenth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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See 


/ 
For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps apd other 
undesirable persons from entering 


buildings through windows. 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
«<e WISCONGIN 


LY OUTING IN SYS 
0 Ne Wd VS ES 
= 
. 


*y 







a Gs 
TTA UAT Cz 
COMPANY 


C Artists Ci LUOEA 


Producers of Halftone and Line Engravings 
in one or more colors . . . Benday color 
plates . . . Two, three and four color pro- 
fat eee 
Commercial Art Department 
erie ase Rael ae 


Designing, and Layouts. 


814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








WD 


Hy Ws 2 
wh brivis 
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Get ready 


NOW 


for fall classes 





Let these BRUCE BOOKS help you! 


Mathematics 


GEOMETRY WORKBOOK, Complete Edi- 
tion. By R. R. Wallace and H. B. Kings- 
bury. Price, 72 cents. 


PLANE GEOMETRY WORKBOOK, Ab- 
breviated Edition. By R. R. Wallace and 
H. B. Kingsbury. Price, 40 cents. 


Vocational Guidance 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND SUC: 
CESS. By Edward J.Gallagher. Price, $1.20. 
MY VOCATIONAL GUIDEBOOK. By 
Robert H. Rodgers and Harry S. Belman. 
Price, 20 cents. 

MY EDUCATIONAL GUIDEBOOK. By 
Robert H. Rodgers and Harry S$. Belman. 


Price. 20 cents. 


Plan anal Record Books 


DAILY LESSON PLAN BOOKS, Voca- 
tional and Academic. By Oscar H. Lipps. 
Price, 80 cents each. 


PROGRESSIVE PLAN BOOK (Abridged 
Edition). By Adelbert W. Gordon. Price, 


75 cents. 


TEACHER’S STANDARD CLASS BOOK. 
By John L. Foust. Price, 55 cents. 


Home Arts 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SEWING. By Car- 
rie Crane Ingalls. Price, $1.60. 


ELEMENTS OF ART AND DECORA- 
TION. By Adalene Benjamin Morgan. 
Price, $1.28. 


Biology 


LAWS OF LIVING THINGS. By Edward 
J. Menge, Ph.D., Sc.D. Price, $1.72. 


LABORATORY STUDIES, DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS, AND PROBLEMS IN BIOLOGY. 
By Nathan H. Kingsley, M.Se., and edited by 
Edward J. Menge, Ph.D., Se.D. Price, $1.28. 


LABORATORY MANUAL FOR GEN- 
ERAL BOTANY. By David Potter. Price, 
Part One. 96 cents; Part Two. $1.08. 


Languages 


MODERN LATIN CONVERSATION. By 
George Capellanus, Ph.D., translated by 
Bertrand F. Kraus, M.A. Price, $1.16. 


SERIES LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS IN 
FRENCH (Revised Edition). By Edgar E. 
Brandon. Price, Part I, 80 cents; Part II, 
80 Cents. 

SERIES LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS IN 
SPANISH. By Edgar Ewing Brandon, M.A., 
Univ.D., and Daniel Da Cruz, Ph.D. Price, 
96 cents. 


Elementary Reading 


POWDERPUFF, The Story of a Cottontail 
Rabbit. By Alvin M. Peterson. Price, 72 


cents. 


THE CURIOUS CAR. By Lillian K. Craig. 


Price, 88 cents 


FOLK TALES RETOLD. By Margaret 
Gordon Arnold and Frances M. Beem. 
Price, 96 cents. 


PINKEY DEW AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Rowena Califf. Price, 80 cents. 


Write for copies on ten days’ approval. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


New York 


Chicago 


August, 1931 
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ACID- AND CORROSION-PROOF 
CHEMICAL STONEWARE 
Knight, Maurice A. 


ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Celotex Company, The 
Housing Company, The 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Draper Shade Co., L. O. 
Maxwell & Co., Inc., 8. A. 


AIR CONDITICNING 
American Air Filter Company, Inc. 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 


AIR FILTERS 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 


AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 


ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ Directory) 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 


AUDITORIUM DRAPERIES 
Volland Scenic Studios 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Co., The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Steel Furniture Co. 
Welch Company, W. M. 

AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric, Inc. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

BIOLOGICAL SUPPLIES 
Welch Mfg. Company, W. M. 


BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 
Vestal Chemical Company 
Weber Costello Company 

BLACKBOARDS—MANUFACTURED 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
K-M Supply Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Prose Maco Mfg. Company 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Valleyco Company, The 
Weber Costello Company 


BLACKBOARDS--SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Minter Homes Corporation 
Universal Equipment Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 


BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Spencer Heater Company 
BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc 
Vestal Chemical Company 


BOOK BINDERS CLOTH BOARD 
Binders Board Mfrs. Association 
BOOK BINDERS’ EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 
Binders Board Mfrs. Association 


BOOK CASES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


BOOK COVERING MATERIALS 
du-Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I 


BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

Ginn & Company 

Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Macmillan Company, The 
Merriam Co., G. & C 


BOX LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

BRONZE TABLETS, SIGNS, LETTERS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


BRUSHES 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc 
Vesta: Chemical Company 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Ituildings Company 
Celotex Cumpany, The 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Housing Company, The 
Johns-Manville Corp 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 

Truscon Steel Company 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Kewaunee Mfg Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Standard Blackboard Co. 
Valleyco Company, Inc., The 
Weber Costello Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


BUSES 
Dodge Brothers Corporation 
York-Hoover Body Corp. 


CABINETS—STORAGE—STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Berger Mfg. Co 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
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Directory of Equipment and 


CABINETS—WARD ROBE—STEEL 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


CAFETERIAS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Blickman, Inc., S 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


CHAIRS 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
American Seating Company 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Fort Massac Chair Co., The 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard School Fixtures Co 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
CHARTS 
Weber Costello Co 


CHEMISTRY SUPPLIES 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


CLASSROOM FILMS 
Fastman Teaching Films, Inc 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 
Vestal Chemical Co. 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM 


International Business Machines Corp. 


Murphy-Davis Signal Co 
Standard Electric Time Co. 


CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


COMBINATION LOCKS 
Corhin Cabinet Lock Company 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Kewaunee Mfg Comnany 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
National Lock Co., The 


COMMUNITY BUILDINGS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 

CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 


CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Weber Costello Company 


DAMPPROOFING 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Truscon Steel Company 

DEADENING QUILT 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Celotex Company, The 

DESKS—OFFICE 
Ancle Steel Stool Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Imperial Desk Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


DIPLOMAS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntineton Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Vestal Chemical Company 
DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntincton Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc 
Vestal Chemical Company 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen. C. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
DOORS 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co 
DOORS—STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 
DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Ancle Steel Stool Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, I i. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. 
DRIERS—HAND a FACE 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 


DUPLICATORS 
Dick Co., A. B 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 


ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 
General Electric Company 


ELECTRIC DRIERS 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 


(Continued on Page 119) 





ENGRAVERS 
Premier Engraving Company 


ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Weber Costello Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
American Wire Fence Company 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Page Fence Association | 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 


FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Busienss Service, Inc. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Company 


FIRE ESCAPES 
Butler Mfg. Co. 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


FIRE INSURANCE 
Home Insurance Company, The 


FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 


FLOOD LIGHTS 
Giant Mfg. Co. 
Hill-Standard Company 


FLOOR COVERING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Sloane Co., W. & J. 


FLOOR FINISHES 
American Crayon Company 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Johnson & Son, 8S. C. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Vestal Chemical Co. 


FLOOR SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Lincoln-Schlueter Floor Machinery Co. 
Vestal Chemical Company 


FLOORS, STEEL FIREPROOF 
Truscon Steel Company 


FLOOR TILES 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Norton Company 


FLOOR TREATMENTS & COMPOUNDS 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Johnson & Son, 8S. C. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Vestal Chemical Co. 


FLOOR WAX 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Johnson & Son, 8. C 
Vestal Chemical Company 


FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Southern Oak Flooring Industries 
Truscon Steel Company 
United Plywood Sales Corp. 


FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 


FLUSH VALVES 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Co. 
Sloan Valve Company 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Fort Massac Chair Co., The 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Circle A Products Corp 
Horn Folding Partition Co. 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


FURNITURE 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Heywood -Wakefield Co 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Kundtz Co., The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Mutschler Bros. Company ( 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 


Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Sjéstrém Co., Inc., John E 

Standard School Fixtures Co. 

Steel Furniture Co. 

Wark-Beacon eg Furniture Co. 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
6LASS 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 

Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLOBES 

Reckley-Cardy Company 

Weber Costello Company 


Supplies 
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GRANDSTANDS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Universal Equipment Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUMS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Minter Homes Corporation 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
Medart Mfg. Company, Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Southern Oak Flooring Industries 
GYMNASIUM LOCKERS—STEEL 
Berger Mfg. Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Narragansett Machine Co. 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
HAIR DRIER 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
(Sani-Dri Division) 


nEavine ererens 
merican wer Co! 
Buckeye Blower Co. — 
a & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 


rane Company 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Corp. 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Spencer Heater Company 


HUMIDITY CONTROL 
Johnson Service Co. 
Powers Regulator Company 


INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 
Sheaffer Pen Company, W. A. 


INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Ce, 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. 8. Inkwell Company 


INSULATION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Celotex Company, The 
Housing Company, The 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Lg mag Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 

Vestal Chemical Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., M. 


KEY CONTROL SYSTEMS 
Thayer Tel-Kee Corporation 


KEYLESS LOCKS 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Company 
Dudley Lock Corporation 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
National Lock Co., The 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Blickman, Inc., 8. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Leits, Inc., E. 

Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 


LANTERN SLIDES 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Demco Library Supplies 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Ime. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Demco Library Supplies 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holophane Company, Inc. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


LINOLEUMS 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Sloane Co., W. & J. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 


LIQUID SOAP 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Vestal Chemical Co. 


LOCKERS—STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Comapny 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
Medart Mfg. Company, Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 


LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Company 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
National Lock Co., The 
MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Weber Costello Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Stee] Company 
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Research in Wood Floors for Schools 


Thomas D. Perry, Chief Engineer, United Plywood Corporation, 
New Albany, Indiana 


One of the urgent problems in schoolhouse de- 
sign, as well as in efficient school maintenance, 
is suitable flooring for corridors and school class- 
rooms; floors that will be durable, that can be 
economically maintained, that can be easily cleaned 
and kept sanitary, that are quiet in service, and 
pleasing in appearance. 

Various grades and styles of tile and terrazzo 
are entirely satisfactory in certain locations, but 
have their limitations in other places. A wide range 
of linoleums and rubber products have their ad- 
vantages, as well as their objections. In the long 
run, however, hard wood is the most popular, as 
well as the most economical and satisfactory 
school floor, for the major part of modern school 
buildings. 

Solid-wood flooring has been used from time 
immemorial, partly because of the universal preva- 
lence of trees and lumber as a raw material, partly 
for its easy-working qualities and partly for its 
comfort and beauty. That it has certain limita- 
tions is evidenced by the development and growth 
of other flooring materials. Some of the substi- 
tute materials have made progress by able pro- 
motion, rather than by intrinsic worth, and the 
manufacturers of wood flooring have come to real- 
ize the need of research development in their 
products and processes. 

A wood floor has the indorsement of the ages, 
but the present generation of school executives is 
not afraid of shattering traditions. Hence, the 
current querying attitude toward wood floors of 
more efficient types, as well as more adequately 
maintained floor surfaces. 

With a clear recognition of the progressive atti- 
tude of the school authorities and a sincere ap- 
preciation of the principal shortcomings of ordi- 
nary hardwood flooring, the executives of the 
United Plywood Corporation at New Albany, Ind., 
undertook a research program to find a better 
schoolhouse flooring. The research activity was 
of the applied or practical type, as contrasted 
with fundamental or pure research. School floor- 
ing was only one of the objectives, since the prin- 
ciples that make a satisfactory school floor will 
make other flooring of equal merit. However, the 
annual normal construction of fifty million square 
feet of floor area in schools offers a tremendous 
market that requires intelligent approach, as well 
as warrants intensified research. 


Limitations of Present Types of Wood Flooring 


School flooring having been selected as a field 
of activity, the next step was to investigate the 
major shortcomings of the principal existing types 
of wood flooring that were available to the buying 
public. They were found to be as follows: 

A. The shrink, swell, warp, and wind of ordinary 
solid lumber flooring, requiring that it be laid in 
relatively narrow strips, to avoid conspicuous curling 
and insanitary cracks in the boards when the rooms 
are artificially heated. 

B. The unreasonable cost of laying narrow-strip 
flooring with excessive amount of nailing. 

C. The unpleasant squeaking of ordinary wood 
flooring, caused, it was discovered, by the splitting 
of tongues or grooves or both. This resulted in loose- 
ness around the nails, and made a springy floor when 
walked on. 

D. The high cost of scraping, sanding, and applying 
finish, as well as the poor quality of finish applied 
on floors laid under modern construction conditions 
with unfavorable temperature and humidity conditions, 
and inevitable dust and damage. 

E. The nearly prohibitive cost of laying parquetry 
floors in single blocks, in addition to the above diffi- 
culties common to both strip and parquetry flooring. 


Results of Research 

The five principal limitations of the present 
styles of hardwood flooring, enumerated above, 
were the definite objectives to overcome in devel- 
oping the improved flooring, with such accompany- 
ing benefits as might be incidental thereto. 

A. Constant Dimensions 

The shrink, swell, and twist of solid lumber have 
long been successfully overcome in the making of 
furniture and cabinets, writing desks, beds, and 
panels, through the use of plywood construction, 





_S_—_ 
FIG. 1. 
Five-ply construction in cross section above and a whole ply- 
wood flooring board below. Note segmental faces to eliminate 
twist and Jaminated construction of tongues and grooves. 


MAPLE STRIP FLOORING 


and plywood manufacturers had conclusive expe- 
rience in that direction. The hard usage and wear 
to which all floors are normally subjected, put 
standard plywood with its thin veneer faces out 
of the question, but the fundamental principle of 
plywood cross laminations had been adequately 
demonstrated to neutralize the normal shrink and 
swell of wood, or at least to reduce these varia- 
tions to a practicable minimum. 

Government laboratories have repeatedly demon- 
strated that, pound for pound, well-designed ply- 
wood is stronger than steel. It was necessary, 
therefore, to develop a type of flooring in plywood 
that would have a thick enough face to withstand 
hard wear, as well as cross plies of sufficient sta- 
bility to prevent side warping, and still have ade- 
quate lengthwise strength in the face and back. 

The result of extensive experimenting and rig- 
orous tests under all conditions proved: that a 
segmental sawn-lumber face, made of narrow 
strips and frequent butted ends, would destroy 
the stresses and strains of long, wide boards and 
thus eliminate the twisting tendency from the face, 
and use up the face lumber economically; that 
the single or duplex cross plies must not be less 
than an aggregate of 1% in., with equally thick 
longitudinal members in one or two units; and 
that the face must approach 1% in. thickness to 
provide an adequate wearing surface. This re- 
sulted in a balanced 5-ply construction with three 
lengthwise members, the normal direction of lum- 
ber strength, and two crosswise members, firmly 
glued, to prevent changing widths and to keep 
the boards from warping sidewise. 

Thus 5-ply laminated flooring, with faces of 
close-textured, dense, hard maple, and backs and 
cores of chestnut or poplar (with their well-known 
inert properties and gluing qualities) resulted in 
a plywood construction of adequate strength and 
adequate balance. 

A water-resistant glue, like casein (designated 
by the U. S. government for airplane plywood), 
produced an adhesive joint stronger than the nat- 
ural bond of the wood fibers, that will tear apart 
in the wood, rather than separate at the glue 
joint. The machining operations will slightly re- 
duce the thickness of face and back, but still leave 
a sturdy strip of flooring 54 in. thick. This type 
of plywood floor fabrication and the resulting 
floor boards are shown in Figure 1. 


B. Reducing Nailing Expense 


In order to overcome the excessive laying and 
nailing cost, it was demonstrated by a series of 
tests that plywood flooring, as described above. 
could be made up to 6 in. wide and blind-nailed 
through the tongue, thereby reducing the actual 
laving cost to less than half that of the 2%-in. 
wide solid-strip flooring and to approximately a 
quarter that of a 1%-in. solid-strip flooring. 

The 6-in. plywood floor boards, blind-nailed 
every foot (two nails per square foot) with extra- 
large bodied, high-carbon-coated nails, were firm 
enough to stay in place, and to permit the screw- 
ing down of school equipment. The more frequent 
nailing of narrow, solid boards (six to ten nails 
per square foot) was found to be excessive, and 
seldom were school seats attached to more than 
one board, whether solid or plywood, narrow or 
wide. 
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C. Slitting of Tongues and Grooves in Nailing 

Reference to Figure 1 will show that the tongue 
in plywood flooring is 3-ply and the upper and 
lower grooves are both 2-ply. It is well known 
that plywood cannot be split across a glue joint. 
Tests proved that when lifting plywood flooring 
from a pine subflooring, each sloping nail held up 
to 75 pounds’ direct pull and the nail came out 
with the floor; when nailed to a hardwood plug in 
concrete, the individual nail power was 150 pounds. 
In no instance did either tongue or groove show 
any sign of splitting. A challenging test of the 
nonsplitting quality of plywood flooring is shown 
in Figure 2, in which 40d spikes were driven into 





FIG. 2. 
A section with 40d spikes driven in without predrilling. 


PLYWOOD DOES NOT SPLIT 


2-in. lengths of flooring without predrilling of 
holes, resulting in neither splitting of wood nor 
breaking of glue joint. 


D. Prefinishing Flooring at the Factory 

An important problem was prefinishing the floor- 
ing at the factory before laying it. Furniture has 
long been so prefinished before sale and installa- 
tion, and why not flooring? Plywood flooring, 
made in standard widths and lengths, as described 
in the foregoing, tongued and grooved on edges 
and ends, can be laid with practically no cutting, 
except at the sides and ends of each room. The 
only nailing required is the blind-nailing through 
the plywood tongue, and that, in the hands of 
skillful workmen, need not harm the finished sur- 
face. Therefore, the problem of prefinishing be- 
comes one of determining the best finishing mate- 
rials under a series of standard tests, and devising 
a progressive chain conveyor in the factory to 
carry flooring boards past the various mechanical 
application stations and through a series of dryers 
to a final rubbing and mixing station. 

Prefinishing, however, is only one feature of 
plywood flooring, and it can be supplied un- 
finished, if desired, thus permitting any type of 
oil or wax finish that the school authorities desire. 


E. Popularizing Parquet by Reducing Its Cost 

The problem of reducing the cost of parquetry 
flooring was the final problem, and required an- 
other series of demonstrations to develop an ap- 
plication of plywood-construction principles that 
will give a similar stability and laying economy to 
this more attractive type of decorative flooring, a 
type especially suited to administration rooms and 
offices. The rectangular parquetry faces of artistic 
and colorful woods were noncontinuous and re- 
quired balancing cross bands for the crosswise as 
well as the lengthwise square faces. The answer 
proved to be a 3-ply balanced foundation with a 
superimposed parquetry face, thus providing the 
necessary counterbalancing for the transverse-face 





FIG. 3. PARQUET FLOORING 
Rectangular 4-ply parquet. 


squares, and still preserving the stiffness of the 

cross core used in the strip flooring. This 4-ply 

construction, shown in Figure 3, obviously brings 

an even greater advantage to parquetry flooring 

than does plywood construction to the strip floor- 
(Concluded on Page 120) 
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METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 


METAL ROLLERS—WINDOW SHADE 
Rice & Co., Chas. W 


MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Spencer Lens Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


MIMEOGRAPHS 
Dick Co., A. B. 


MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. 


PAINTS 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 


PAINTS—TECHNICAL 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Truscon Steel Company 


PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 


PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 

APER 


American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


PASTE 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 
PENS 
Sheaffer Pen Company, W. A. 
PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 
Sheaffer Pen Company, W. A 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


PHYSICS sane 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. 


PIANOS 
Kimball Company, W. W. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
Everwear Mfg. Co. 

Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Company, Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
American Wire Fence Company 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 


PLAYGROUND LIGHTING EQUIP. 
Giant Manufacturing Company 
Hill-Standard Company 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Company 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Sloan Valve Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 


Directory of Equipment and 





(Continued from Page 117) 


POINTERS 
Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


POLISHING AND WAXING EQUIP. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Johnson & Son, 8. C. 
Lincoln-Schlueter Floor Machinery Co. 
Vestal Chemical Company 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Minter Homes Corporation 
Wayne Iron Works 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Builders, Inc. 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 
Circle A Products Corporation 
Harris Brothers Company 
Minter Homes Corporation 


PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Spencer Lens Co. 

PROJECTION MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
Western Electric Co. 

PUMPS—Vacuum, Condensation, 

Centrifugal, Sump 
Nash Engineering Co. 

RACKS, GYM. BASKET (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

RADIOS 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 

RANGES 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 

REFRIGERATION 
General Electric Company 

RE-INFORCED STEEL 
Berger Mfg. Company 
Truscon Steel Co. 

REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
Western Electric Company 

ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

Horn Folding Partition Co. 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Standard ee Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

SCREENS—PICTURE 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 

SEWAGE EJECTORS 
Nash Engineering Co. 

SHADE ADJUSTERS 
Eveleth Mfg. Co. 


SHOE LOCKERS (STEEL) 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
SHOWERS 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Crane Co. 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

Powers Regulator Company 
SIGNS 

Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company .- 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


SMOKE SCREENS—METAL DOORS 
Butler Manufacturing Co. 


SMOKE SCREENS—METAL SASH 
Butler Manufacturing Co. 


SOAP DISPENSING EQUIPMENT 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
SOUND PICTURES 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. 
SOUND SYSTEMS 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 
STAGE CURTAINS, 
EQUIPMENT AND SCENERY 
Armstrong Studios 
Electrical Equipment Co. 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Ine. 
Volland Scenic Studios 
Weiss & Sons, I 
STAINS 
Johnson & Son, 8. C. 
STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 
Sanymetal Products Company 
STATIONERY CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
STEEL CHAIRS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 
STEEL LOCKERS 
Berger Manufacturing Co. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products Co. 
Medart Mfg. Company, Fred 
Narragansett Machine Co. 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
STEEL STORAGE CASINETS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Ine. 
Medart Mfg. Company, Fred 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
STOOLS—STEEL ADJUSTABLE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
STOKERS 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. 
TABLES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Mutschler Bros. Company 
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Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
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TEACHERS’ CABINETS (STEEL) 
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TECHNICAL PAINTS 
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TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
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International Business Machines Corp. 
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Western Electric Company 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
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TENNIS NETS 
American Wire Fence Company 


TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
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TOILET PARTITIONS 
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Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
TOOL CABINETS 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
TOOL CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Brown Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


TYPEWRITERS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Company 
Sloan Valve Company 
VARNISHES 
American Crayon Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Air Filter Co. 
Buckeye Blower ae 
Nelson Corp., The H 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION. EQUIPMENT 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Sjéstrém Co., Inc., John E. 
Welch Mfg. Company, W. M. 
WARDROBES 
Austral Window Co. 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Evans, W. L. 
K-M Supply Company 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
Prose-Maco Mfg. Company 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
WARDROBE CABINETS—STEEL 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 
WATER CLOSETS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith Company 
Talens School Products, Inc. 
WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
WATERPROOFING 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Truscon Steel Company 
WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 
WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Kawneer Company, The 
Northwestern Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Copmany 
WINDOW SHADE aL 2» 
du Pont de Nemours & Co 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Rice & Co., Chas. W 
WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Maxwell & Co.. Inc., 8. A 
WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
North Western Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Stee] Company 
WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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(Concluded from Page 118) 
ing. Parquetry flooring, that can be laid in long 
boards, means a revolution in the industry that has 
always been accustomed to install parquetry in 
unit blocks and opens an entirely new field to this 
attractive product. 

Many distinct advantages made their unexpected 
appearance from stage to stage of the develop- 
ment, adding much zest and interest to the re- 
search problem. One of these was the wide range 
of combination parquetry and strip-pattern panels 
which can be developed from short lengths with 
artistic and pleasing results. 


Anchoring Plywood Floor to Concrete 


An innovation in anchoring hardwood floors to 
concrete is shown in Figure 4. This process is a 
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FIG. 4. ANCHORING PLYWOOD FLOORS TO CONCRETE 
An efficient method of attaching plywood floor to concrete for 
better mechanical bond. Saves approximately 3 in. vertical space. 


distinct improvement over laying in mastic, since 
it is less untidy and makes a stronger mechanical 
attachment. Holes are drilled in the seasoned con- 
crete with a 1-in. electric star drill, and these holes 
plugged with a {8-in. square walnut plug driven 
down flush. The concrete and plugs are thoroughly 
coated with a waterproof asphaltum paint, or cov- 
ered with an inexpensive roofing on which the plug 
locations are clearly marked. Of course, the con- 
crete subfloor is laid out accurately in 6-in. zones 
(the width of the flooring boards) before drilling 
for plugs. The flooring is then blind-nailed into 
the plugs with a nail angle of approximately 45 
degrees. Actual tests show that 1,000 pounds’ pull 
is necessary to withdraw these plugs, and approxi- 
mately 200 pounds to withdraw a flooring nail 
driven at the above angle into the plug. This 
strength greatly exceeds nailing into a pine sub- 
floor. 

When all conditions are favorable, mastic makes 
a good bond, but many and varied difficulties are 
likely to impair its efficiency. The laying of a 
solid wood or plywood floor on a wood subfloor 
on wood screeds requires approximately ™% ft. 
extra height per story and is more expensive in 
labor and material than either anchoring with plugs 
or laying in mastic. 

In new schoolhouse construction these plugs 
may be set in the wet concrete or the subfloors 
may be drilled after the concrete has seasoned. 


@ Buyer” News 


Casmire Patent Upheld. The U. S, District Court 
at Peoria, Ill., has upheld the validity of the patent 
of the Casmire process for renovating school desks. 
The decision of the court, which upheld the position 
of the National Renovating and Supply Company, 
of Kansas City, Mo., against an infringing manufac- 
turer, determines the basic rights of the Casmire 
process, which consists of dipping school desks into 
a vat of heated alkali for the purpose of removing 
paint, varnish, and adhering accumulations of dirt. 

The Casmire equipment and cleaning materials for 
desk renovation are handled by school-supply jobbers 
in various sections of the country. 








American Seating Company Moves. The American 
Seating Company has removed its general executive 
offices from Chicago to Grand Rapids, Mich. The 
complete sales and service office will be maintained in 
Chicago as in the past so that school authorities will 
be assured of the same careful and complete attention 
to their requirements as in the past. 

The removal of the executive officers to Grand 
Rapids is in the direction of greater efficiency and 
closer contact between the executive heads of the firm 
and the manufacturing department. 


DeVilbiss Company Announces New Locations of 
Sales and Service Branches. The DeVilbiss Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, has announced a change in loca- 
tion of two of their sales and service branches. 

The St. Louis branch has been moved from 1903 
Washington Avenue to 1837 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. The New York branch has moved from 
25 West 43rd Street to 25 West 45th Street. A com- 
plete line of spray-painting and spray-finishing equip- 
ment, accessories, and hose is on display at these 
branches. 
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THE NEW CAR-NA-VAR FACTORY AT BRAZIL, INDIANA 


Continental Chemical Occupies New Factory. 
The Continental Chemical Company has occupied its 
new factory located at Brazil, Ind. The building oc- 
cupies 95,000 sq. ft. of floor space and was erected 
at a cost of $400,000. 

With its enlarged facilities, the firm is in better 
position to keep pace with the growing demand for 
the Car-Na-Var chemical products. The firm was 
established about twelve years ago in a small garage 
in the rear of the home of the father of Mr. James 
Longshore. The products of the company at that 
time consisted of soaps, disinfectants, insecticides, and 
floor oils. In 1922 a liquid floor wax was developed. 
In 1925, a method was devised for combining floor 
wax with Car-Na-Var for use in floor treatments. 
Two years later, a substance called Rubber-Var was 
produced for use in keeping rubber and asphalt floors 
in good condition. Car-Na-Var has been approved 
for use on linoleum floors and is one of the three 
treatments officially approved by the association of 
hardwood floor manufacturers. 

At present, the firm manufactures a wide variety 
of floor fillers and cleaners which have been developed 
from time to time as accessories to Car-Na-Var and 
Rubber-Var. Recently, a new product called Luster- 
Var has been produced for cleaning, which dries 
bright without polishing. The firm maintains 33 branch 
offices and 23 warehouses at various important points 
in the country and employs a sales organization of 
107 men, as well as two subsidiaries. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Modern School Seating Catalog. The Steel Furni- 
ture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., has issued its 
new catalog No. 31, describing and illustrating its 
latest line of modern school furniture, including study- 
hall, lecture-room, auditorium, and classroom seating. 
The catalog shows a wide range of present models 
of school furniture representing improvements and re- 
finements in design which will appeal to educators as 
most practical and desirable. 

School officials who are interested may obtain com- 
plete information and prices upon request. 

Whale-bone-ite Toilet Seats for Schools. The 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, of Chicago, 
manufacturers of toilet seats for schools, have issued 
a brochure entitled Jnstall Them Once, They Last 
Forever. 

The pamphlet describes the construction and ad- 
vantages of the Whale-bone-ite seats, which are un- 
breakable, do not crack, split, or warp, and are abuse- 
proof. They are constructed to maintain a perma- 
nently glass-smooth surface which is sanitary and easy 
to clean. With a minimum of care, Whale-bone-ite 
will remain bright, clean, and sanitary. The pamphlet 
lists a number of schools and other public buildings 
in which Whale-bone-ite seats have been successfully 
installed. 

Complete information and prices will be sent to any 
school official, or architect, who will write to the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company at 623 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


American Seating Company Issues New Catalog 
of School Furniture. The American Seating Company, 
14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, manufacturers of 
school furniture, has just issued its Catalog No. 264, 
describing and illustrating its latest line of school 
furniture. The booklet lists the American Universal 
adjustable desks, the American Steel adjustable desks, 
the American Steel adjustable pedestal desks, the 
Moulthrop and American Steel movable desks, tablet- 
arm and pedestal chairs, teachers’ and typists’ chairs, 
kindergarten comfort tables and chairs, the Universal 
all-purpose tables, library and cafeteria tables, and a 
full line of auditorium and assembly-room chairs. 

A copy of the catalog will be sent to any school 
official upon request. 


TRADE PRODUCTS 


New Vulcan Heavy Duty Range. The Standard 
Gas Equipment Corporation, 18 East 41st Street, New 
York, N. Y., has recently announced a new ll- 
hot-top gas range which marks a distinct advance 
in heavy-duty cooking equipment. The range, which 


has a smooth front, is equipped with fully insulated 
ovens which are lined with heavy, durable metal. 
Complete oven-heat control is provided which is 
especially useful for controlling baking and reducing 
fuel costs. Top cooking can be done faster and more 
easily with the new range by means of larger tops 
and concealed flue pipes and improved burner con- 
struction. The ranges may be had in monel, ille- 
gheny, and other rustproof metals. Complete infor- 
mation and prices will be sent to any school authority. 


Talking Pictures for Classroom Use. The Electri- 
cal Research Products, Inc., 50 Church St., New York, 
N. Y., has announced the addition of a 16-mm. sound- 
on-disk talking-picture equipment to its line of West- 
ern Electric sound systems. The equipment, which has 
been designed especially for schools, is suited for the 
classroom. 





THE NEW WESTERN ELECTRIC SOUND-PICTURES 
PROJECTOR 


The equipment consists of a sound projector and a 
combination amplifier and loud-speaker, which are 
capable of being moved from room to room, or carried 
in a conveyance, without damage. Connection may be 
made to any electric-light socket, and the equipment 
operates on 110-volt a.c., 60 cycle. Since no acoustic 
screen is necessary, the pictures may be shown on any 
type of motion-picture screen, or on a smooth wall. 

School Seating for All 
Occasions. The Maple City 
Stamping Co., of Peoria, IIl., 
manufacturers of metal chairs, 
have issued an illustrated cir- 
cular, describing the advan- 
tages and wide range of uses 
of Viking all-steel chair No. 
200, which is especially suit- 
able for use in school audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums, and other 
rooms where portable seating 
is frequently needed. The cir- 
cular will be sent to any 
school official on request. 

The Viking all-steel chair 
No. 200 is made in three 
styles, is comfortable, attrac- 
tive, nontipping, and long 
lasting. It occupies little floor 
space, folds easily, gives long, economical service, and 
is guaranteed as to materials, workmanship, and oper- 
ation. By means of clamps, a number of chairs may 
be clamped for maintaining permanent seating ar- 
rangements and for quick handling in cleaning floors. 


Offices Consolidated. The various sales offices and 
warehouses of the Armstrong Cork Company at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, have been consolidated at 232 West 
Seventh Street. 





THE VIKING CHAIR 
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NIBROC JOWELS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FIGURE IT OUT 
FOR YOURSELF . 


Nibroc Towels are the most satisfactory and economi- 
cal drying device schools can use. One package—250 
Nibroc Towels will thoroughly dry 250 pairs of hands. 
School buyers specify Nibrocs because by doing so 
they are able to improve their towel service and at 
the same time show tremendous savings in their yearly 


towel costs. 


CLEAN—SANITARY 


Pupils also like Nibroc Towels. They find them strong, 
highly absorbent, and kind to the skin. They realize 


that the Nibroc Towel is their 






protection against infectious 


disease germs. 


FOUNDED '!852 


briland, Maine 





CASGBINET BRANCH OFFICES 


Clean, dust-proof, an aid to BOSTON NEW YORK 
economy, it holds the contents PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
of one package of Nibroc CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


Towels—dispenses them one at ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
a time, making it easy to be 


economical — locks with a key Canadian Representatives 
and measures 10%"x15"x3%”". BROWN CORPORATION, MONTREAL, P. Q. 








PROPERLY RECORDED 

Mr. G. W. Grill, of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
who has recently written a book on “Recording 
School-Board Minutes,” says that some secretaries 
of boards are too great sticklers for accuracy. In 
California, according to Mr. Grill, the meeting of 
a school board was so seriously disturbed by an 
earthquake that the secretary found himself on 
the street with his minute book before formal ad- 
journment could be voted. In recording the close 
of the session he wrote the following very truthful 
sentence: 

“Upon motion of the high school, the board of 
education adjourned.” 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE 

Teachers grow gray because they must contend 
with so many queer things which children say and 
do. The following definitions and statements are 
taken from an old collection of genuine examina- 
tion questions collected in the eighties by Caroline 
B. LeRow: 

Alias, a good man in the Bible. 

Mendacious, what can be mended. 

Republican, a sinner mentioned in the Bible. 

I liquidate you from all blame. 

He landed safe on vice versa. 

Pineapples grow on pine trees. 

Columbus was the first white man to discover 
America. 

Mrs. Browning wrote sonnets to the Pottery 
Geese. 

The body is mostly composed of water and about 
one half is avaricious tissue. 

Elocution is opening the mouth wide open. 

He was totally dismasted with the performance. 

A verb is something to eat. 

They were called Puritans because they were 
more quiet than the Episcopalians. 


Knowledge Is Power 

A pupil was having trouble with punctuation 
and was being lectured by the teacher. 

“Never mind, sonny,” said the visiting school- 
board president, consolingly, “it’s foolish to bother 
about commas. They don’t amount to much any- 
way.” 

The teacher then directed one of the pupils to 
write on the board this sentence: “The president 
of the board says the teacher is a fool.” “Now,” 
she continued, “put a comma after ‘board’ and 
another after ‘teacher’!”—Capper’s Magazine. 


Evidently Not an Educator 

Nervous Patient: ‘Will the anesthetic make 
me sick?” 

Doctor: “No, I think not.” 

Nervous Patient: “How long will it be before 
I know anything?” 

Doctor: '“Aren’t you expecting too much of an 
anesthetic?” 
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Hopelessly Grounded 
“Is my son getting well grounded in the 
classics?” asked the millionaire. 
“I would put it even stronger than that,” replied 


the private tutor. “I may say that he is actually 
stranded on them.” 
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THE URGE TO TEACH 


In summer time my bent is clear, 
Unmarred by doubt or fog — 

I yearn (as is my wont each year) 
To be a pedagogue. 


From late in June till Labor Day 
I am a saddened creature; 

I crave to rest two months with pay 
— Why wasn’t I a teacher? 


It moves me to the verge of tears 
While on my brief vacation 

To think that when I chose careers 
I passed up education. 


In Christmas week and Easter, too 
I yearn with zeal devout 

To guide the budding genius through 
The ways that it should sprout. 


Instruction of the young I call 
A very fine profession 
— Except in winter, spring and fall 
When classes are in session! 
— Effbee 


To Which We All Agree! 


The teacher had been lecturing the kindergarten 
children on how much better it was to guard 
against a bad habit while young, pointing out that 
it was sometimes a struggle to get rid of it later. 
She concluded by asking: “Now, children, what 
is mighty easy to get into, but pretty hard to get 
out of?” 

Instantly a hand shot into the air. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Bed!” exclaimed Tommy.—North Dakota 
Teacher. 

An Old One 


Teacher: “If coal is ten dollars a ton and you 
pay the dealer seventy-five dollars, how many tons 
does he bring you?” 

Pupil (very bright): “A little over six tons.” 

Teacher: “You know that is not right.” 

Pupil: ‘I know, but they all do it.”—Irish In- 
dependent. 

Boys Will be Boys 


Teacher: “James, have you whispered today 
without permission?” 

James: “Only wunst.” 

Teacher: “Willie, should James 
‘wunst’?” 

Willie: ‘‘No’m, he should have said ‘twict.’” 


have said 


Inconsiderate Teacher 

Parent: “I want you to come to Jack’s birth- 
day party Saturday.” 

Teacher: “I’m sorry, but I have an engage- 
ment.” 

Parent: “My word. What will I do with those 
twenty-five children?” 

Chalk Up Another 

Professor: “How many times have I told you 
to be in class on time?” 

Student: “I don’t know. I thought you were 
keeping score.” 

In Pennsylvania 

A country teacher had told the children the 
story of the Good Samaritan, when a 10-year-old 
girl interrupted her with the question: “But, 
teacher, why weren’t the state troopers on the 
job?” 

The College “Follow-Up” 

“My college certainly takes an interest in its 
graduates,” said Jones. 

“How’s that?” asked Smith. 

“Why, here I get a note from the dean saying 
he will be glad to hear of the death of any of 
the alumni.” 





Teacher: “Who can name one important thing 
we have now that we did not have one hundred 
years ago?” 

Tommy: “Me.” 

Too True 

Teacher: “What is it that comes in like a lion 

and goes out like a lamb?” 


Mildred: “Father, when he brings home his pay 
envelope.”— The Pathfinder. 
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Bookmen’s Anecdotes and 
Reminiscences 


It was in an early day—say back in the seven- 
ties of the past century—that a bookman paid his 
respects to a school board in the State of Iowa. 

The school board consisted of a congenial mem- 
bership who cultivated the social rather than the 
strictly educational side of things. A keg of beer 
was on tap in the next room, and the subjects of 
discussion dealt with everything under the sun 
outside of the realm of school interests. 

Our friend Leland, the bookman—we call him 
Leland, because that was not his name—tried to 
argue his case. He was bent upon a handsome 
book adoption and not for refreshments or social 
entertainment. 

At last, someone moved that Leland’s books be 
adopted. The chairman of the board was not in a 
mood to put the question. The motion was re- 
peated, but no action. The morning hours were 
approaching but still nothing doing. Leland finally 
arose and in an impressive manner urged the ne- 
cessity of action, and closed by saying: 

“All in favor of the adoption of my list of text- 
books, will please say aye!” 

The ayes carried. In fact, the chairman also 
voted aye. 


LITTLE CAUSES AND THEIR RESULT 


“Among the oddest experiences I ever met with,” 
said an old-time agent whom we will call Vosgard, 
“was out West many years ago. It illustrates how 
a trifling matter will grow in importance, or in 
other words, how the gods will favor at times even 
a bookman. 

“A contest for the adoption of an entire list 
of books was waged, and I had reached that point 
where I knew beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
I was thoroughly licked. It seems that a bevy of 
book agents stood chatting in the hotel corridor 
one evening, when my name was incidentally men- 
tioned. A gentleman who had been strolling about 
leisurely, stepped up and said: ‘Pardon me, gen- 
tlemen, but did not one of you mention the name 
Vosgard a minute ago? I knew such a man down 
East years back and I should like to meet him 
again.’ 

“T advanced, but did not recollect ever having 
met the man before. 

“ “Mr. Vosgard, you surely must remember me. 
I taught school in your county in Maryland, when 
you were a county school commissioner. You 
helped me to several promotions and finally gave 
me a scholarship to Princeton College; in brief, I 
owe much of my present success to you.’ 

“T now recalled the young teacher of many 
years ago, also the circumstances attending his 
promotions and his entrance to the college. He 
displayed great joy at seeing me and immediately 
inquired into the nature of my present calling, etc. 

“Well, Mr. Vosgard,’ said he, ‘if I can be of 
service to you, command me. I am the President 
of the X.X. Railroad and have a little influence 
hereabouts.’ 

“After recovering sufficiently from my surprise, 
I proceeded to submit all my books to him and 
asked him to satisfy himself as to their educa- 
tional merit, and if he could conscientiously assist 
my cause I would be grateful to him. 

“He was, as I soon learned, an extremely busy 
man, but he found time not only to assist me, 
but to manage my campaign for me. I had to 
place myself under his advice and _ instructions. 
He told me whom to see and whom not to see, 
where to talk readers principally and where to talk 
arithmetics, and also where to look wise and say 
little or nothing. Every man on the school board 
was his friend, and the peculiarities and whims of 
everyone were known to him. In fact, he displayed 
a generalship and knowledge about schoolbooks 
that put me, who figured among the experienced 
bookmen, completely to shame. 

‘My whole list was adopted, and the mere ac- 
cidental mention of my name in the hotel corridor 
had done it all.” 


He Probably Is 


Superintendent (puzzled): “Dr. Smith, your late 
superintendent has worded this letter of recommenda- 
tion in such a way that I can’t tell whether you were 
a successful teacher or not.” 

Applicant: “Dr. Smith is a very kind gentleman.” 


Au 
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Main Entrance, Bryant Webster School 


i you Choose by Test — 
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Norwest Steel Lockers in the Bryant Webster School, Denver, Colorado. Architect: G. Meredith Musick, Denver. 


You Will Choose NORWEST'? 


HE new Norwest Steel Lockers pass 
every examination with high marks. 


You can prove their superiority for 
your schools by the following simple 
tests: 


Slam the door and notice how positively 
the locking device acts. The latch catches 
every time! For in Norwest Lockers, its 
operation does not depend on gravity 
alone. 


Take hold of the leather silencers at the 
top and bottom of the latch rod and try 
to pull them loose! They are there to 
stay and can’t even be pried out. Spe- 
cially treated to prevent drying, they 
assure efficient, quiet operation for the 
life of the locker itself. 


Run your hand across the face of the 
door. No rivets or bolts to mar its beauty. 
No protruding hinges to catch clothing. 


Place an obstruction between the door 
and the locker at the bottom and force 
the door shut at the top. Remove the 
obstruction and note how quickly the 
door springs back into shape. Close the 
door. The latch catches instantly. 


Open the door and try to jerk the handle 
up and down. The automatic control 


keeps the latch rod and handle in their 
intended positions — raised, when the 
door is open — down, when the door is 
closed. Students can’t rattle the latch 
rod out of alignment. 

Make these tests with Norwest Steel 
Lockers and other lockers—and your 
choice will be Norwest! Write for 
complete facts today! 


New Developments 
of NORWEST 
Steel Lockers 


1. Positive latching. 


2. Quieter operation—irremov- 
able, treated leather bump- 
ers. 


3. Improved door construction 
—concealed, full loop 
hinges. 


4. Automatic latch rod and 
handle control. 





NORTHWESTERN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


4545 West Homer Street, Chicago, Il. 


STEEL LOCKERS 


STEEL SHELVING 


STEEL STORAGE EQUIPMENT 




















SOLAR-BRITE 


Dirt can be scraped off, eaten off with an acid or 


alkali . . . in fact there are various ways of getting 
rid of dirt. But the safe and economical way is to 
dissolve it. . . gently . . . with a pure, smooth, free 


acting soap. Then the floor may be mopped or 
scrubbed . . . as preferred. 


For either method . . . on floors of all kinds. . . 
wood, rubber, mastic, marble, etc. . . . SOLAR- 
BRITE is unexcelled. It is a pure, neutral soap, 
scientificially compounded from rich, undecomposed 
vegetable fats. It contains no alkali or other strong 
ingredients. 


SOLAR-BRITE has back of it the experience, 
resources and reputation of a company which for 
more than a quarter of a century has served the floor 
maintenance needs of schools and colleges. 


Order a trial drum. Packed in several sizes—5-1 -39 
and 60 gallons. 





A Complete Line of Nine 


Finnell, of course, has long been 
known for its full line of scrubber- 
polishers. Nowhere else is so 
wide a choice obtainable. This is 
your assurance of the right size a 
and type for your purpose — a 
consideration vastly more im- 




















FINNELL-KOTE 


More and more, modern sctools are polishing 
floors as a means of preserving as well as cleaning 
and beautifying them. But the wear and tear on 
school floors demands more han an ordinary wax— 
liquid or paste. 


FINNELL-KOTE is new It comes in virtually a 
solid form and is applied in a melted state. This is 
accomplished by means of a special electrical dis- 
penser unit. FINNELL-KOTE flows to the floor in 
a thin threadlike stream. There it is immediately 
distributed by the brushes and a moment later 
brought to a durable lustrous finish. 


Because of its high solid content, FINNELL-KOTE 
gives the utmost surface protection. There are no 
excess oils or thinners to get smeary or slippery. 
The finish is firm, unusually lustrous and durable. 
A Finnell-Koted floor or floor covering may be 
mopped several times without losing its gleaming, 
protective coat. 


Best of all, FINNELL-KOTE does the job in one 
operation, requiring half the time of former methods. 
An important saving! 
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Scrubber-Polishers 


portant than the ownership of a machine. 
Finnell service for the life-time of every in- 
stallation. 


For full information about Finnell products 
or Finnell scrubbing-polishing equipment, 


write FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 808 East 
St., Elkhart, Indiana. 
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(above) School equipped with old windows. 


(below) After AUSTRAL WOOD 
WINDOWS were installed. 








(above) School equipped with old windows. 


(below) Showing School after AUSTRAL WOOD 
WINDOWS were installed. 


The AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 
WISHES TO ANNOUNCE 


the establishment of an Engineering and Erection Department, for the express purpose of solving diffi- 
cult window problems for school buildings. This Department is equipped to undertake contracts for 
removing old windows, and furnishing all labor and material in replacing them with the Austral 


Wood Windows. 


A guarantee is furnished with each installation. 


Reproduced above are two school buildings which illustrate the vast improvement in the architec- 
tural appearance of the buildings after the old windows were replaced with Austral Wood Windows. 


Estimates submitted upon request. 











